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"^^     CHAP.    III. 

Of  the  Accumulatim  of  Capital,  or  ofproduUive  and 

unproductive  Labour* 

THLE  R  E  is  one  fort  of  labour  whiclr.  book 
adds  to  the  value  of  the ,  fubjcdl  upon  c  h'a  p. 
which  it  is  beftowed :  there  is  another  which  ■ ,  1"^ 
has  no  fuch  efFedt,  The  former,  as  it  produces ; 
a  value,  may  be  called  produftive;  the  latter,! 
unproduftivc  *  labour.  Thus  the  labour  of  a 
manufafturer  adds,  generally,  to  the  value  of  the 
materials  which  he  works  upon,  that  of  his  own 

*  Some  French  authors  of  great  learning  and  ingenuijfy 
have  ufed  thofe  words  in  a  different  fei^fe.  In  the  laft  chapter 
of  the  fourth  book,  I  ihall  endeavour  to  fhow  that  their  itv^{^ 
i«  an  improper  one. 
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Both  produftive  and  unproduftive  labourers^ 
and  thofe  who   do  not  labour    at  all,    are  all 
equally  maintained  by  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country.     Tbi$  produce, 
how  great  focver,  can  never  be  infinite,  but  muft 
have  certain  limits.     According,  therefore,  as  a 
fmaller   or   greater  proportion  of  it  is  in  any 
one  year  employed  in  maintaining  unproductive 
hands,  the  more  in  the  one  cafe  and  the  lefsjn 
the  other  will  remain  for  the  produftive,  and  the 
next  year's  produce  will  be  greater  or  fmaller 
accordingly;   the  whole  .annual  produce,   if  we 
except  the  fpontaneous  produdions  of  the  earth, 
being  the  effedt  of  produdive  labour. 
•   Though    the  whole  .annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  every  country,  is,  no  dpubt, 
ultimately  deftined  for  fupplying  the  confump- 
tion  of  its  inhabitants,    and  for  procuring  a  re- 
venue to  them ;  yet  when  it  firft  comes  either 
from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  pro-^ 
dudllve  labourers,   it  naturally  divides  itfelf  into 
two  parts.      One  of  them,  and  frequently  the 
largeft,  is,  in  the  firft  place,  deftined  for  replacing 
a  capital,  or  for  renewing  the  provifions,  mate- 
rials, arid  finifhed  work,  which  had  been  with- 
drawn from  a  capital;  the  other  for  conftituting 
a  revenue  either  to  the  owner  of  this  capital,  as 
the  profit  of  his  ftock ;  or  to  fome  other  perfon, 
as  the  rent  of  his  land.     Thus,  of  the  produce  of 
land,  one  part  replaces  the  capital  of  the  farmer ; 
the  other  pays  his  profit  and  the  rent  of  the  landr 
lordj  and  thus  conftitutes  a. revenue  both  to  the 
owner  of  thiis  capital,  as  the  profits  of  his  ftock  ; 
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tnd  to  fome  other  perfon,  as  the  rept  of  his  land.  ^  "jj^  ^* 
Of  the  produce  of  a  great  manufaftory,  in  the 
fame  manner,  one  part,  and  that  always  the  largeft, 
replaces  .the  capital  of. the  undertaker  of  the 
work ;  the  other  pays  his  profit,  and  thus  confti- 
tutes  a  revenue  to  the  owner  of  his  capital.       ^^^ 

That  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  any  country  which  replaces  a  capi- 
tal, never  is  immediately  employed  to  maintain 
any  but  produftive  hands.  It  pays  the  wages  of. 
produ6bive  labour  only.  That  which  is  imme- 
diately deftined  for  conftituting  a  revenue  either. 
as  profit  or  as  rent,  may  maintain  indifferently  | 
either  produftive  or  unprpdudtive  hands. 

Whatever  part  of  his  ftock  a  man  employs  as 
a  capital,  he  always  expefts  it  to  be  replaced  to 
him  with  a  profit.  He  employs  it,  therefore,  in 
mainjtaintng^  produftive  hands  onljfj  and  after 
having  ferved  in  the  funxJtion  of  a  capital  to  him, 
it  conftitutes  a  revenue  to  them.  Whenever  he 
ennploys  any  part  of  it  in  maintaining  unproduc- 
tive hands  of  any  kind,  that  part  is,  from  that 
niomerit,  withdrawn:  from  his  capital,  and  placed 
in  his  ftock  referved  for  immediate  confumption. 

Unproductive  labourers,-  and  thofe  who  do 
not  labour  at  all,  are  all  maintained  by  revenue ; 
either,  firft,  by  that  part' of  the  annual  produce 
which  is  originally  deftined  for  conftituting  a  re- 
'  ycnUe  to  fome  particular  perfons,  either  as  the 
j-ent  fof  land  or  as  the  profiti?  of  ftock  j  or,  fe- 
con^ly,  by  that  part  which,  though  originally 
dcftiped  for  replacing  a  capital  and  for  maintain- 
ing jroduftiv.e  labourers  only,  yet  when  it  com^ 
i  B  3  into 
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^  ^11^  ^  ^"^^  ^^^^^  hands,  whatever  paft  of  it  ife  over  and 
above  their  neceffary  fubfiftence>  may  be  cmplpy- 
cd  in  maintaining  indifferently  either  produftive 
or  unproduftive  hands.  Thus>  not  only  the- 
gfeat  landlord  or  the  rich  rtierchant,  but  evert 
the  common  workman,  if  his  wages  are  conflder- 
able>  may  maintain  a  menial  fervant  j  or  he  may 
fometimes  go  to  a  play  or  a  puppet-lhow,  and  fo 
contribute  his  (hare  towards  maintaining  one  fef 
of  unprbdudive  labourers ^  or  he  may  pay  fomd 
taxes,  and  thus,  help  to  maintain  another  kt, 
mort  honourable  and  ufcful,  indeed,  but  equally 
unproduftive.  No  part  of  the  annual  produce, 
however,  which  had  been  originally  deftlned  to 
replace  a  capital,  is  ever  dircfted  towards  main- 
taining unproduftite  hands,  till  after  it  has  put 
into  motioh  its  full  complement  of  produftive 
Jabour,  or  all  that  it  could  put  into  motion  in  the 
way  in  which  it  was  employed.  The  workman 
muft  haveearned  his  wages  by  work  done,  before 
he  can  emplby  any  part  of  thenft  in  this  mahnen 
That  part  too  is  generally  but  a  fmall  one.  h 
is  his  fpare  revenue  only,  of  which  prdd^i^ive 
labourers  have  feldom  a  great  deal.  They  gene* 
rally  have  fome,  however  5  and  in  the  payment 
of  taxes  the  greatnefs  of  their  nuaiber  nfiay  com-. 
penfate,  in  fome  meafure,  the  fmallnefs  of  thcif 
contribution.  The  rent  of  lan4  and  fhe  profits 
of  ftock  are  every- where,  therefore,  the  princi- 
pal fources  froai  which  unproduftive  hands  dfe-p 
five  their  fubfiftehce,  Thefe  are  the  WoSorts  tf€ 
revenue  of  which  the  owners  have  igeherallj^-mcift 
t^  fpare.    Tl>ey  itiight  bOt|i  maintain  Jndiffcr-^ 
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tntly  eithtr  produdivc  or  unproduftivc  hands.  ^  "  ^  **• 
They  kcm,  however,  to  have  fome  predileftion 
fqr  the  latter.  The  cxpence  of  a  great  lord  feeds 
generally  more  idle  than  induftrious  people.  The 
rich  merchant,  though  with  hfs  capital  he  nriain-i- 
tains  induftrious  people  only,  yet  by  his  expence, 
fbajt  is,  by  the  employment  of  his  revenue,  he 
feeds  commonly  the  very  fame  fort  as  the  great 
lord. 

The  proportion,  therefore,  between  the  pro-  1 
dudtive  and  unproduftive  hands,  depends  Very  / 
much  in  every  country  upon  the  proportion  be- 
tween that  part  of  the  annual  produce,  which,  as 
fbon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground  or  from 
the  hands  of  the  productive  labourers,  is  deftined 
for  replacing  a  capital,  and  that  which  is  deftined 
for  conftituting  a  revenue,  either  as  rent,  or  as 
profit*  This  proportion  is  very  different  in  rich 
from  what  it  is  in  poor  countries.  \ 

Thus,  at  prefent,  irTrte-xjptilrnTcoijritriS^ 
Europe,  a  very  large,  frequently  the  largeft  por-  ^ 
tion  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  is  deftined  for 
replacing  the  capital  of  the  rich  and  independent 
farmer  J  the  other  for  paying  his  profits,,  and  the 
rent  of  the  landlord.  But  anciently,  during  the 
prevalency  of  the  feudal  government,  a  very  fmali 
portion  of  the  produce  w^s  fufficient  to  replace 
t;he  capital  employed  in  cultivation.  It  confifted 
commonly  in  a  few  wretched  cattle,  maintained 
altogether  by  the  fpontaneous  produce  of  uncul- 
tivated land,  and  which  might,  therefore,  be 
'confidcred  as  a  part  of  that  fpoijtaheous  produce. 
It  generally  too  belonged  to  the  landlord,,  arid 
•  B  4  was 
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was  by  him  advanced  to  the  occupiers  of  the 
land.     All  the  reft  of  the  produce  properly  be- 
longed to  hinri  too,  either  as  rent  for  his  landj  or 
as  profit  upon  this  paultry  capital.     The  occu- 
piers of  land  were  generally  bondmen,  whole 
perfons  and  efFefts  were  equally  his  property. 
Thofe  who  were  not  bondmen  were  tenants  at 
will,  and  though  the  rent  which  they  paid  was 
often  nominally  little  more  than  a  quit-rent,   it 
really   amounted  to  the  whole  produce  of  the 
land.     Their  lord  could  at  all  times  command 
their  labour  in  peace,   and  their  fervice  in  W2ur, 
Though  they  lived  at  a  diftanqe  from  his  houfe, 
they  were  equally  dependant  jupon  him  as  his 
•retainers  who  lived  in  it.     But  thp  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  land  undoubtedly  belongs  to  hini, 
who  can  difpofe  of  the  labour  and  fervice  of  aJl 
thofe  whom  it  maintains.     In  the  prefent  ftate  of 
Europe,  the  fhare  of  the  landlord  feldom  exceed$ 
^  third,  fometimes  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
produce  of  the  land.     The  rent  of  land,  how-- 
ever,   in  all  the  improved  parts  of  the  countryj 
has  been  tripled  and  quadrupled  fine?  thofe  an- 
cient times ;  and  this  third  or  fourth .  part  of  the 
annual  produce  is,  it  feems,  three  ox  four  time§ 
greater  than  the  whole  had  been,  before.      In  the 
progrefs   of  irtnprovement,   rent,    though  it  in- 
creafes  in  proportion  to  the  extent,  diminifhes  ia 
proportion  to  the  produce  oif  the  land.  , 

In  the  opulent  countries  of  Europe,  great  ca? 
pitals  are  ^t  prefent  employed  in  trade  and  ma^ 
nufadures.  In  the  ancient  ftate,  the  little  trade 
that  was  ftirring:,!,  and  the.  few  homely  and  coarf^ 

rnanufafturea 
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manufaftures  that  were  carried  on,  required  but  c  ma  f, 
very  fmall  capitals.  Thefe,  however,  muft  have 
yielded  very  large  profits.  The  rate  of  interefl: 
was  no-where  lefs  than  ten  per  cent,  and  theif 
profits  muft  have  been  fufficient  to  aflFord  this 
great  intereft.  At  prefent  the  rate  of  intereft, 
in  the  improved  parts  of  Europe,  is  no-where 
higher  than  fix  per  cent,  and  in  fome  of  the  moft 
improved  it  is  fo  low  -as  four,  three,  and  two  per 
cent.  Though  that  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
inhabitants  which  is  derived  from  the  profits  of 
ftock  is  always  much  greater  in  rich  than  in  poor 
countries,  it  is  becaufe  the  ftock  is  much  greater: 
in- proportion  to  the  ftock  the  profits  are  generally 
much  lefs. 

That  part  of  the  annual  produce',  therefore, 
which,  »as  foon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground, 
or  from  the  hands  of  the  produftive  labourers, 
is  deftined  for  replacing  a  capital,  is  not  only 
much  greater  in  rich  than  in  poor  countries,  biit 
bears  a  much  greater  proportion  to  that  which  is 
immediately  deftined  for  conftituting  a  revenue 
either  as  rent  or  as  profit.  The  funds  deftined  for 
the  maintenance  of  prbdudtive  labour,  arc  not 
only  much  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  lat- 
ter, but  bear  a  much  greater  proportion  to  thofc 
which,  though  they  may  be'dmployed  to  main- 
tain either  produftive  or  unproduftive  hands, 
have  generally  a  predileftion  for  the  latter. 

The  proportion  between  thofe  difierent  funds 
neceffarily  determines  in  every  country  the  ge^ 
neral  charafter  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  induftry 
pr  idlenefs.    We  are  miore  induftrious  than  cur 

forefathers  i 
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f  ^jr^  ^  forefathers  s  becaufc  in  the  prcfent  timitfi  the 
funds  deftiped  for  the  maintenance  of  induftry^ 
^rc  much  greater  jn  proportion  to  thofe  which 
^re  likely  to  be  eoiployed  in  the  maintenance  of 
idlencfs,  than  they  were  two  or  three  centuries 
5»go.  Our  anceftors  were  idle  for  want  of  a  fuffi- 
cicAt  encouragement  to  induftry.  It  is  better, 
fay§  the  proverb,  to  play  for  nothing,  than  to 
:{Vork  for  nothing.  In  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing towi^,  where  the  inferior  ranks  of  people 
we  chiefly  maintained  by  the  employoient  of  car 
pital,  they  are  in  general  induftfiou^,  fober,  and 
thriving  i  as  in  many  £ngli(h,  and  in  moft  Dutch 
towns.  In  jhofe  towns  which  are  principally 
fupported  by  the  conftant  or  occafional  rcfideace 
of  a.  court,  and  in  which  t^ie  inferior  r-^ks  of 
people  are  chiefly  maii^tained  by  the  fpepding  of 
revenue,  they^  are  in  general  idle,  dijSfolute,  ap$i 
poor;  as  at  Rc^e,  Verfailles,  (Compiegne,  and 
F.otntainblcau.  If  you  except  R,ouen  and  Bour- 
deaux,  .there  is  little  trade  or  induftry  in  any  .of 
|he  parjiamerxt  town^  of  France  5 .  and  the  inferior 
janks  of  people;,  being  chiefly  maintained  by  the 
cxpence  of  the  members  of  the  courts  of.  juAice, 
and  of , thofe  who  come  to  plead  before  them,  are 
in  general  idle  and  poor.  The  ,gi:eat  trade  of 
Rouen  and  Bourdeavj^  fcems  to  be  altogether  the 
ciFeQ;  of  their  fituation.  Rouen  is  <ndccflarily 
the  entrepot  .of  ^Imoft  all  the  gopds  which  are 
brought  cither  from  foreign  countries,  or  from 
the  maritime  provinces  (ftf  Fra?i<;e,  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  great  city  of  Paris;  Bourdewx 
is  in  the  fame  jfnanner  t^ie  entreppt  of  jthe  .wines 

which 
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irhldti  grow  upon  the  banks  of  the  Garonne^  and  ^  ^j,^  **• 
of  the  rivers  which  run  into  it,  one  of  tbc  richcft 
wine  countries  in  the  world>  and  which  fcerm  to 
produce  the  wine  fitted  for  exportation,  or  bcft 
fuited  to  the  tafte  of  foreign  nations.  Such 
advantageous  fituations  neccflVily  attradb  a  great 
capital  by  the  great  employment  which  they 
afford  it;  and  the  employment  of  this  capt** 
tal  is  the  caufe  of  the  induftry  of  thofe  twa 
cities.  In  the  other  parliament  towns  of  France, 
very  little  more  capital  feems  to  be  employed 
than  what  is  neceflary  for  fupplying  their  owi| 
confumption  ;  that  is^  little  more  than  the  fmall* 
eft  capital  which  can  be  employed  in  them.  The 
fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  Paris^  Madrid^  and 
Vienna.  Of  thofe  three  cities,  Paris  is  by  far 
the  moft  induftrious  j  but  Paris  itfelf  is  the 
principal  market  of  all  the  manufa6tures  efta« 
blilhed  at  Paris^  and  its  own  confumption  is  the 
principal  objeft  of  all  the  trade  which  it  carries 
on.  London,  Lifbon,  and  Copenhagen;  are,  per* 
haps,  the  only  thre«  cities  in  Europe,  which  are 
both  th€  cbnftant  refidence  of  a  court,  .and  caa 
at  the  fauf^  time  be  confideced  as  trading  cities,  or 
as  cities  which  trade  not  only  for  their  own  con* 
fumption,  but  for  that  of  other  cities  and  coun<* 
tries.  The  fituation  of  allthc  three  is  extremely 
advantageous,  and.  naturally  fits  them  to  be  the 
entirepots  of  a  gre^t  part  of  the  goods  deftihed 
for  the  confumption  of  diftant  places.  In  a  city 
-w^kere  ia  great  revenue  h  fpcnt,  to  employ  wit|i 
ad1^nta!ge^a  Capkal  for  any  other  purpofe  than 
for  fupplying  the  co&fiimption  of  that  city,  is 

probably 
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*  ^11^  ^  prtob^bly  more  difficult  than  in  ane  in  which  the 
inferior  -ranks  of  people  have  no  other  mainte- 
nance but  what  they  derive  from  the  employment 
offuch  a  capital.  The  idlenefs  of  the  greater 
part  t)f  the  people  who  are  maintained  by  the  ex- 
pence  of  revenue,  corrupts,  it  is  probable,  the 
induftry  of  thofe  who  ought  to  be  maintained  by 
the  employment  of  capital,  and  renders  it  lefs 
advantageous  to  employ  a  capital  there  than  in 
other  places.!  There  was  little  trade  or  induftry 
in  Edinburgh  before  the  union.  When  the  Scotch 
parliament  was  no  longer  to  be  affembled  in  it| 
when  it  ceafed  to  be  the  neceflary  refidence  of 
the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland^  i% 
became  a  city  of  fome  trade  and  induftry..  It 
ftiJl. continues,  however,  to  be  the  refidenge  of 
the  principal  courts  of  juftice  in  Scotland,  of  the 
boards  of  cuftoms  and  excife,  &c.  A  confjder- 
able  revenue,  therefore,  ftill  continues  to  be 
fpent  in  it.  In  trade  and  induftry  it  is  much 
^  inferior  to  Glafgow,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  maintained  by  the  employment  of  capital. 
The  inhabitants  of  a  large  village,  it  has  fome- 
times  been  obferved,  after  having  made  confi* 
derable  prog^efsin  manufactures,  have. become 
idle  ^nd  po0r,  in  confequence  of  a  great  lord^s 
having  tak^r^up  his  r^fidenqe  in  their  j^eighbpur- 
hood. 

Th£. proportion,  between  capital  and.  revenue, 
therefore,  feems  every- where  to  regulate  the  pro- 
portion between  induftry  and;  idknefs*  Wbcre- 
cver  capital  predominates,  .  induftry  prevails : 
wherever  revenue,  idknefs.  Every  increafe  or 
\\''..}'^:'l  diminution 
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diminutian  of  capital,  therefore,  naturally  tends  ^  ^^^^  ^  . 
to  increafe  (w  dkninifh  the  real  quantity  of  in-* 
duftry,  the 'number  iof  produftivc  'hands,  and 
confequently  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  an-^ 
nual  produce  of  the  land  and'labpur  of  the  copn* 
try,  the  real  WQaJth  and  rcvenli/:  of  all  its.inha-i 
bitant^.        ....  -••'... 

Capitals  ^fe;  increafed  by  .parfimony,  and 
dimini&ed  by  peodigaiUty  and  mifcondu6l:. 
.  WhateveX  :a  pcffoti  faves-  from  his  revenue  iio 
adds  to  his  .Capital,  atnd  either .  employs  it  him« 
felf  in  fnaintaining  an  additional  number  of  pro- 
du<Sliv^  hands,  or  enables  foiyie. other  perfon  to 
do  fo,  by  lending  it  to- him  for  an  intercft,  that 
is,  for  a  Ihare  of  the  profits.  As  the  capital  of 
an  individual  can  be  incr^afed  only  by  what  he 
faves  from  his  annual  revenue  or  his  annual 
gains,  fo  the  capital  of  a  fociety,  which  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  all  the  individuals  who  com- 
pofc  it,  can  be  increafed  only  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. 

Parsimony,  and  not  induftry,  is  the  imme- 
diate caufe  of  the  incrdafe  of  capital.  Induftry, 
indeed,  provides  the  fubjeft  which  parfimony 
accumulates.  But  whatever  induftry  might  ac- 
quire, if  parfimony  did  not  fave  and  ftore  up, 
the  capital  would  never  be  the  greater. 

Parsimony,  by  increafing  the  fund  which  is 
deft  ined  for  the  maintenance  of  productive  hands, 
tends  to  increafe  the  number  of  thofe  hands  whole 
labour  adds,  ^o  the  vaiue  of  the  fubjcft  upon 
which  it  is  beftowed.  It  tends  therefore  to  in*' 
cK^cafc  thp  ex.chwge*ble.  value  of  the  annual  proi^ 
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BOOK  duct  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country.  It 
puts  into  motion  an  additional  quantity  .of  in-^ 
duflry,  which  gives  an  additional  value  to  the 
annual  produce* 

What  is  annually  faved  is  as  regularly  con- 
fumed  as  what  is  annually  fpent^  and  nearly  in 
the  fame  time  tooj  but  it  is  confumed  by  a  dif- 
ferent fet  of  people.  That  portion  of  his  rcyenue 
which  a  rich  man  annually  fpetids,  is  m  moft 
caifcs  confumed  by  idle  guefts^  and  mental  fer- 
vants>  who  leave  nothing  behind  them  in  Tetu>r4 
I  f  for  their  confumption.  That  portion  which  he 
I  annually  faves,  as  for  the  fake  -of  the  profit  it  is 
\  immediately  emp^ed  as  a  ^apital^  is  confumed 
;  in  the  fame  m^anner^  and  nearly  in  the  fame  time 
too,  but  by  a  4iffcreflt  fet  of  people,  by  labour- 
ersj  manufafturdrs,  aifld  artificers,  who  re-pro- 
duce with  ^a  profit  the  value  of  their  annual  con- 
fumption.'  Hi*  revi5riue>  we  ^fliall  fuppofc,  is 
paid  him  in  money.  Had  he  fpent  the  whole, 
the  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  which  the  whole 
could  have  .purchaled,  would  have  been  diftri- 
buted  among  the  former  fet  of  people.  By  fay- 
ing a  part  of  it,  as  -that  part  is  for  the  fake  of  the 
profit  immediately  employed  a&a  capital  either  by 
himfelf  or  by  fome  other  perfon,  the  food,  cloth- 
-  ing,  and  lodging,  which  may  be'purchafed  with 
it,  arc  neceffarily  referved  for  the  latter.  The 
confumption  is  the  fame,  ibut^he  confumers  are 
different, 

^By  tfrhat  a  frugal  man  annually  faves,  he  not 
only  aSbrds  maintenance  to^an  additional  num-^ 
ber  of  produfti vej  hands,  -  for  t t^at  •  or'^  the  cnfuing 

year. 


year,  hw^  iikie  the  fbunder  of  a  public  work-  ^  **  J^  ^* 

houfe^  he  eftabliflies  as  it  were  a  perpetAial  fund 

For  tfre  maintenance  of  a*  equal  nunnber  in  all 

times  to  ccfttie.     The  perpetual  allotment  and 

deftinlatibn  of  this  fdnd>  indeed^  is  not  always 

gxrafded  by  ihy  pofitiv'e  law,  by  any  truft-right 

K^r  deed  of  mortmain.     It  is  always  guarded, 

teweVer,  by  a  Very  powerfirt  prilitiple,  the  plain 

attd  evident  intereft  of  every  individilal  to  whom 

any  lliare  of  it  Ihall  ever  bebng.     No  part  of  it 

C&n  ever  afterwards  be  employed  to  maintain  any 

h\it  produAive  hands,  without  an  evident  lofs  t6 

the  perfon  who  thus  perverts  tt  from  its  proprt 

deftination. 

•  TftE  prodigal  perverts  it  iti  this  manneh  By 
n6t  ckififiiiitig  his  expence  within  his  income,  he 
errcroaxfhes  xip6h  his  capital.  Like  him  who 
pferverts  the  revenues  of  fome  pious  foundation 
to  profane  purpofes,  he  pays  the  wages  of  idle- 
nefs  ^ith  thofe  funds  which  the  frugality  of  his 
forcftthers  had,  Sis  k  Were,  confecrated  to  the 
maintenance  of  induftry.  By  diminiihing  the 
funds  deftined  for  the  employment  of  produdive 
labour,  he  neceflarily  diminiflies,  fo  far  as  it  de- 
pends upon  htm,  the  quantity  of  that  laboyr 
which  adds  a  value  to  the  fiibjedt  upon  which  it 
is'b^ftowed,  and,  cibrifccfuently,  the  valiie  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  iand  labour  of  tTie 
'whole  couriti'y,  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of 
its  inhabitants.  If  the  prodigality  of  lome  was 
not  compenfated  by  the  frugality  of  others,  the 
condoft  of  every  prodigal,  by  feeding  the  idle 
%ith  the  bread  of  the  induftrious,  tends  hot  only 
9  to 
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•  Op  K.  ((J  beggar  bimfelf,  but  to  iptipoveriih  his  coun* 

try. 

Though  the  expence  of  the  prodigal  flxould 
be  altogether,  in  home-made,,  and  no  part  of  it  in 
foreign  commodities,  its  effeft  .Upon  the  pro- 
duftive  funds  of  the  fociety  would  ftill  be  the 
fame.  Every  year  there  would  ftill  be  a  certain 
quantity  of  food  and  clothing,  which  ought  tQ 
have  maintained  productive,  employed  in  main- 
taining unproductive  hands.  Every  year,  there^ 
fore,  there  would  ftill  be  fome  diminution  in 
what  would  otherwife  have  been  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  l^jbopr  of  the 
country.  '    , 

This  expence,  it  may  be  faid  indeed,  not  be- 
ing in  foreign  goods,  ^nd  not  occafioning  any 
exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  the  fame  quantity 
of  money  would  remain  in  the  country  as  before. 
But  if  the  quantity  of  food  and  clothing,  which 
were  thus  confumed  by  unproductive,  had  been 
diftributed  among  productive  hands,  they  would 
have  reproduced,  together  with  a  profit,  the  full 
value  of  their  confumption.  The  fame  quantity 
of  money  would  in  this  cafe  equally  have  re- 
mained in  the  country,  and  there  would  befides 
have  been  a  reproduction  of  an  equal  value  of 
confumable  goods.  There  would  have  been  two 
values  inftead  of  one. 

The  fame  quantity  of  money,  befides,  cannot 
long  remain  in  any  country  in  which  the  value 
of  the  annual  produce  diminifhes.  The  fole  ufe 
of  money  is  to  circulate  confumable  goods.  By 
means  of  it,  provifions,  materials,  and  finilhed 

work. 
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work)  are  bought  tiild  foldj  arid  diftribut^d  to 
their  proper  confumers.  The  quantity  of  mo- 
ney, thercfdrCi  vhich  can' be  annually  enr^ployed 
in  any  country,  mull  be  determined  by  the  value 
of  the  confumable  goods  annually  circulated 
within  it.  Thefe  mufl:  confift  either  in  the  im* 
mediate  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country  itfdf,  or  in  fomething  which  had  been 
purchafed  with  fome  part  of  that  produce.  Their 
value,  therefore,  muft  diminifli  as  the  value  of 
that  produce  diminilhes,  and  along  With  it  the 
quantir/  of  money  which  can  be  employed  in 
circulating  them.  But  the  money  which  by  thii 
annual  diminution  of  produce  is  aftnually  throwA 
out  of  domeftic  circulation,  will  not  be  allowed 
to  lie  idle.  The  intereft  of  whoevet  poflcffes  it^ 
requires  that  it  fhould  be  employed.  But  having 
no  eniployment  at  home,  it  will.  In  fpitc  of  all 
laws  and  prohibitions,  be  felit  abroad,  and  enri- 
ployed  in  purchafing  confumable  gdods  which 
may  be  of  fome  ufe  at  home.  Its  annual  export- 
ation will  in  this  manner  continue  for  fome  time 
to  add  fomething  to  the  annual  confumption  of 
the  country  beyond  the  valiie  of  its  own  annual 
produce.  What  ift  the  days  of  its  profperity  had 
been  favcd  from  that  anntial  produce,  and  em- 
ployed in  purchafing  gold  and  filver,  will  con- 
tribute for  fome  little  tinie  to  fupport  its  con- 
fumptioii  in  adverfity.  The  exportation  of  gold 
and  filver  is,  in  this  cafe,  not  the  caufe,  but 
the  efied  of  its  dcclerifioh,  and  may  even,  for 
fome  little  time,  alleviate  the  mifcry  of  that  de- 
cl^nfion. 

Vol.  II.  C  The 
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B  0  0  K       Xhe  quantity  of  moncyi  on  the  contrary,,  niuft 
jn  every  country  naturally  increafe  ^s  t^ie  val^e 
jof  the  annual  produce  incrcafes.     The  value  of 
ithe  confumable  goo^s  annually  circulated  withii^ 
jthe  fociety  being  greater^  will  require  a  greater 
Iquantity  of  nnoney  to  circulate  them.     A  p^rt  ct£ 
jthe  jncrcafed  produce,  therefore,  will  natur41y 
j  be  employed  in  purchafing,  wherever  it  is  to  be 
i  had,  the  additional  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
\  neceflfary  for  circulating  the  reft.     The  increafc 
of  thofe  metals  will  in  this  cafe  be  the  cffcft,  not 
;he  caufe,  of  the  public  profperity.     Gold  and 
filver   are  purchafed   every- where  in  the  fame 
manner.     The  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  the 
revenue  and  maintcnaixce  of  all  thofe  whofe  la- 
I  bour  or  ftock  is  employed  in  bringing  them  from 
i  the  mine  to  the  market,  is  the  price  paid  for 
them  in  Peru  as  well  as  in  England.     The  coun* 
try  which  has  this  price  to  pay,  will  never  be 
long  without  the  quantity  of  thofe  metals  which 
it  has  occafion  for;  and  np  country  will  ever 
long  retain  a  quantity  which  it  has  no  occafion 
for. 

Whatever,  therefore,  we  may  imagine  thp 

real  wealth  and  revenue  of  a  country  to  confift 

in,  whether  in  the  value  of  the  annual  produce 

of  its  land  and  labour,  $s  plain  reafpi)  feems  to 

dictate  j  or  in  tjie  quantity  pf  the  precious  metals 

which  circulate  within  it,  ^&  vulgar  prejudices 

I  fuppofe^  in  either  view  of  thp  nji^tter,  eyery  pro- 

/  digal  appears  to  be  a  public  cnemy^  and  every 

'^-4rugal  man  a  public  benefaftor. 

The 
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Tnt  effefts  of  mifconduft  are  oft/en  the  fame  chap, 
99  thofc  of  prpdigality.  Every  injudicious  and 
unfmcceftful  project  in  agriculture,  mines,  fifh*- 
erics,  trade,  or  manufaftures,  tends  in  the  fame 
manner  to  diminifli  the  funds  deftined  for  the 
maintenance  of  produdfcive  labour.  In  every 
fuch  projc6t,  though  the  capital  is  confumed  by 
produ6]tive  hands  only,  yet,  as  by  the  injudicious 
manner  in  which  they  are  employed,  they  do  not 
reproduce  the  full  value  of  their  confumption, 
there  rnuft  always  be  fome  diminution  in  what 
would  otherwife  have  been  the  productive  funds 
of  the  fociety. 

It  can  feldom  happen,  indeed,  that  the  cir« 
cumftances  of  a  great  nation  can  be  much  afFefted 
either  by  the  prodigality  or  mifconduft  of  indi- 
viduals 5  the  profufion  or  imprudence  of  fome, 
being  always  more  than  compenfated  by  the  fru-^ 
gality  and  good  conduS:  of  others. 

With  regard  to  profufion,  the  principle  which 
prompts  to  expence,  is  the  paflfion  for  prefent 
enjoyment;  which,  though  fomctimes  violent 
and  very  difficult  to  be  reftrained,  is  in  general 
only  momentary  and  occafional.  But  the  prin- 
ciple which  prompts  to  fave,  is  the  defire  of  bet- 
tering our  condition,  a  defire  which,  though 
generally  calm  and  difpaflionate,  comes  with  us 
from  the  womb,  and  never  leaves  us  till  we  go 
into  the  grave.  In  the  whole  interval  which  lb- 
parates  thofe  two  moments,  there  is  fcarce  per- 
haps 4  fingle  inftant  in  which  any  nian  is  fo  per- 
fciSlly  and  completely  fatisfied  with  his  fituation, 
M  to  be  without  any  wifh  of  alteration  or  im- 

C  2  provement 
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^  ^tP  ^  provement  of  any  kind.  An  augmentation  of 
fortune  is  the  means  by  which  the  greater  part 
of  men  propofe  and  wilh  to  better  their  condi- 
tion. It  is  the  means  the  moft  vulgar  and  the 
moft  obvious  ;  and  the  moft  likely  way  of  aug- 
menting their  fortune,  is  to  fave  and  accumulate 
fome  part  of  what  they  acquire,  either  regularly 
and  annuaHy,  or  upon  fome  extraordinary  occa* 
fions.  Though  the  principle  of  cxpence,^  there- 
fore, prevail  in  alvnoft  all  men  upon  fome  occa- 
fions,  and  in  (ome  men  upon  almoft  all  occafions, 
yet  in  the  greater  part  of  men,  taking  the  whole 
courfe  of  their  life  at  an  average,  the  principle  of 
frugality  fcems  not  only  to  predominate^  but  to 
J>cedominat'e  very  greatly. 

With  regard  to  mifconduft,  the  number  of 
prudent  and  fuccefsful  undertakings  is  every- 
where much  greater  than  that  of  injudicious  and 
unfuccefsful  ones.  After  all  our  complaints  of 
the  frequency  of  bankruptcies,  the  unhappy  men 
who  fall  into  this  misfortune  mak^  but  a  very 
fmall  part  of  the  whole  number  engaged  in  trade, 
and  all  other  forts  of  bufinefs ;  not  muck  more 
perhaps  than  one  in  a  thoufand.  Bankruptcy  i$ 
perhaps  the  greateft  and  moft  humiliating  cala* 
mity  which  can  befal  an  innocent  man.  The 
greater  part  of  men,  therefore,  are  fufBciently 
careful  to  avoid  it.  Some,  indeed,  do  not  avoid 
iti  as  fome  do  not  avoid  the  gallows. 

j  ^  Great  nations  are  never  impoveriflaed  by  prr* 
vate,  though  they  fometimes  are  by  public 
prodigality  and  mifconduft.  The  wholc,^  or 
alnrioft  the   whole   public   revenue,  is  in   moft 

countries 
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countries  employed  in  maintainiiTg  unprodudive 
hands.  Such,  arc  the  pa)ple,who  compofe  a  nu- 
merous and  fplendid  court,  a  great  ecclefiaftical 
cftabliftimcnt,  great  fleets  and  armies,  who  in 
time  of  peace  produce  nothing,  and  in  time,  of 
war  acquire  nothing  which  can  compenfate  the 
cxpence  of  maintaining  them,  even  while  the  war 
lafts.  Such  people,  as  they  themfelves  produce 
nothing,  are  all  maintained  by  the  produce  of 
other  men's  labour.  When  multiplied,  there- 
fore, to  an  unneceffary  number,  they  may  in  a 
particular  year  confume  fo  great  a  fhare  of  this 
produce,  as  not  to  leave  a  fufBciency  for  main- 
taining the  productive  labourers,  who  fhould  re-* 
produce  it  next  year.  The  next  year's  produce, 
therefore,  will  be  lefs  than  that  of  the  foregoing, 
and  if  the  fame  diforder  (hould  continue,  that  of. 
the  third  year  will  be  ftill  lefs  than  that  of  the. 
fecond.  Thofe  unproductive  hands,  who  fhould 
be  maintained  by  a  part  only  of  the  fpare  re- 
venue of  the  people,  may  confume  fo  great  a 
fhare  of  their  whole  revenue,  and  thereby  oblige; 
fo  great  a  number  to  encroach  upon  their  capi- 
tals, upon  the  funds  deflined  for  the  maintenance 
of  produdtive  labour,  that  all  the  frugality  and 
good  conduft  of  individuals  may  not  be  abje  ta 
compenfate  the  wafte  and  degradation  of  produce 
occafioned  by  this  violent  and  forced  encroach- 
ment. 

This  frugality  and  goqd  condu6t,  hQwcver> 
is  upon  moft  occafions,  it  appears  from  expe-^ 
rience,  fufficient  to  compenfate,.  not  only  the 
private  prodigality  and  mifconduft  of  indivi- 

C  3  duals. 
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duals,  but  the  public  extravagance  of  gbverfi* 
ment.  The  uniform,  conftant,  and  uninter* 
ruptcd  effort  of  every  man  to  better  his  condi-- 
tion,  the  principle  from  which  public  and  n^« 
tional,  as  well  as  private  opulence  is  originally 
derived,  is  frequently  powerful  enough  to  main*^ 
tain  the  natural  progrefs  of  things  toward  im- 
provement, in  fpite  both  of  the  extravagance  of 
government,  and  9f  the  greateft  errors  of  admi- 
niftration.  Like  the  unknown  principle  of  ani- 
mal life,  it  frequently  rcftores  health  and  vigour 
to  the  conftitution,  in  fpite,  not  only  of  the 
difeafe,  but  of  the  abfurd  prefcriptions  of  the 
doAor. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
zHj  nation  can  be  increafed  in  its  value  by  no 
other  rneani5>  but  by  increafing  either  the  num^ 
bcr  of  its  produftive  labourers,  or  the  produftive 
powers  of  thofe  labourers  who  had  before  been 
employed.  The  number  of  its  produftive  la- 
bourer$,  it  is  evident,  cap  never  be  much  in- 
creafed, but  in  confequcnce  of  an  increafe  of 
capital,  or  of  the  funds  deftined  for  maintaining 
th^m.  The  produfti  vc  powers  of  the  fame  num- ' 
ber  of  labourers  cannot  be  increafed,  but  in  con« 
fequence  either  of  fomc  a4dition  and  improvement 
to  thofe  machines  and  inftruments  which  facili- 
tate.and  abridge  labour;  or  of  a  more  proper 
divifion  and  diftribution  of  employment.  In 
either  caf^  ^n  additional  capital  isi  almoft  always 
required.  It  is  by  means  of  an  additional  capital 
only,  that  the  undertaker  of  any  work  can  either 
provide  his  workmen  with  better  machinery,  or 

make 
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make  a  more  proper  diftribution  of  employment 
among  them.  When  the  work  to  be  done  con- 
fifts  of  a  number  of  parts,  to  keep  every  man 
conftantly  employed  in  one  way,  requires  a  much 
greater  capital  than  where  every  man  is  occafion- 
ally  employed  in  every  different  part  of  the  work. 
When  we  compare,  therefore,  the  ftate  of  a  na- 
tion at  two  different  periods,  and  find,  t;hat  the 
annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour  is  evidently 
greater  at  the  latter  than  at  the  former,  that  its 
lands  are  better  cultivated,  its  manufactures  more 
numerous  and  imore  flourifhing,  and  its  trade 
fnorc  cxtenlive,  we  thzf  be  alTured  that  its  capi- 
tal muft  have  increafed  during  the  interval  be^^ 
tween  thofe  two  periods,  and  that  more  muft 
have  b^en  added  to  it  by  the  good  conduft  of 
fome,  than  had  been  taken  from  it  either  by  the 
private  mifcondtft  of  others,  or  by  the  public 
extravagance  of  gbvernmenc.  But  we  Ihall  find 
this  to  have  been  the  cafe  of  almoft  all  nations, 
in  all  tolerably  quiet  and  peaceable  times,  evea 
of  thbfc  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  moft  prudent 
ahd  parfimonious  governments.  To  form  a  right 
judgmtftt  of  it,  indeed,  we  muft  compare  the 
ftate  of  the  country  at  periods  fomewhat  diftant 
ffoni  6fte  another.  The  progrcfs  is  frequently 
fo  gradual,  that,  at  near  periods,  the  inriprove- 
ment  is  not  only  not  fenfible,  but  from  the  de-^ 
cknfioti  either  of  certain  branches  of  induftry,  or 
of  certain  diftrifts  of  the  country,  things  which 
fometimes  happen  though  the  country  in  general 
be  in  great  profperity,  there  frequently  arifes  a 
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BOOK  fufpicion,   that  the  richer  and  induftry  of  the 
whole  are  decaying. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 

pngland,  for  es^ampje,  is  certainly  much  greater 

than  it  was,  a  little  mpre  than  a  century  ago,  at 

the  reftorat;ion  of  Charles  II.     Though,,  at  pre- 

fent,  few  people,  I  believe,  doubt  of  this,  yet 

during  this  period,  five  years  have  feldom  pafled 

away  iq  which  fome  book  or  pamphlet  has  not 

been  publifhed,  written  too  with  fuch  abilities  as 

to  gain   fome   authority  with^  the  public,    and 

pretending  to  demonftrate  that  the  wealth  of  the 

nation  was  faft  declining,  that  the  country  was 

depopulated,  agriculture  neglefted,  manufaftures 

decaying,  and  trade  undone.     Nor  have  xhefe 

publications    been     all     party    pamphlets,    the 

wretched   offspring  of  falfehood    J^nd    venality. 

Many  of  them  have  been  written  by  very  candid 

and  very  intelligent  people ;  who  wrote  nothing 

but  what  they  believed,  and  for  no  other  reafon 

j;>ut  becaufe  they  believed  it. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
England  again,  was  certainly  much  greater  at  the 
reftoration,  than  we  c^n  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
about  an  hundred  years  before,  at  the  acceffion 
of  Elizabeth.  At  this  period  too,  we  have  all 
feafon  to  Ijelieve,  the  country  was  much  more 
advanced  in  improvement,  than  it  had  been  about 
a  century  before,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  diflen- 
tions  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  L-ancafter. 
Even  then  it  was,  probably,  in  a  better  condition 
|han  it  had  been  at  the  Norman  coriqueft^  and  at- 
^he  Nprman  cpnqueft,  than  during  the  confufioa 

of 
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of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  Even  at  this  early  pc-^ 
riod,  it  was  certainly  a  more  improved  country 
than  at  the  invafion  of  Julius  Caefar,  when  its  in- 
habitants were  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  with  the 
favages  in  North  America. 

In  each  of  thofe  periods,  however,  there  was, 
not  only  much  private  and  public  profufion, 
many  expenfive  and  unneccffary  wars,  great  per- 
verfion  of  the  annual  produce  from  maintaining 
produftive  to  maintain  unprodudtive  hands;  but 
fometimes,  in  the  confufion  of  civil  difcord,  fuch 
abfplute  waile  and  deftruftion  of  (lock,  as  might 
be  fuppofcd,  not  only  to  retard,  as  it  certainly 
did,  the  natural  accumulation  of  riches,  but  to 
have  left  the  country,  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
poorer  than  at  the  beginning.  Thus,  in  the  hap- 
pieft  and  mod  fortunate  period  of  them  all,  that 
which  has  paffed  fince  the  reftoration,  how  many 
diforders  and  misfortunes  have  occurred,  which, 
could  they  have  been  forefecn,  not  only  the  im- 
poverifhment,  but  the  total  ruin  of  the  country 
would  have  been  expected  from  them  ?  The  fire 
and  the  plague  of  London,  the  two  Dutch  wars, 
the  diforders  of  the  revolution,  the  war  in  Ireland, 
the  four  expenfive  French  wars  of  1688,.  1702, 
1742,  and  1756,  together  with  the  two  rebel- 
lions of  17 1 5  and  1745.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
•four  French  wars,  the  nation  has  contracted  more 
than  a  hundred  and  forty-five  millions  of  debt, 
over  and  above  all  the  other  extraordinary  an- 
nual expence  which  they  occafioned,  fo  that  the 
whole  cannot  be  computed  at  lefs  than  two  hun* 
0fed  millipns.     So  great  a  fhare  of  thie  annual 

produce 
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BOOK  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country, 
has,  fince  the  revolution,  been  employed  upon 
different  occafions,  in  maintaining  an  extraordi* 
nary  number  of  unproductive  hands.  But  had 
not  thofe  wars  given  this  particular  direction  to 
fo  large  a  capital,  the  greater  part  of  it  would 
naturally  have  been  employed  in  maintaining 
productive  hands,  whofe  labour  would  have  re* 
placed^  with  a  profit,  the  whole  value  of  their 
confumption.  The  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  would  have 
been  confiderably  increafed  by  it  every  year,  and 
every  year's  increafe  would  have  augmented  ftill 
more  that  of  the  following  year.  More  houfes 
would  have  bedn  built,  more  lands  would  have 
been  improved,  and  thofe  which  had  been  im- 
proved before  would  have  been  better  cultivated, 
more  manufactures  would  have  been  eftabliflied, 
and  thofe  which  had  been  eftabliihed  before  would 
have  been  more  extended  j  and  to  what  height 
the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  country  might, 
by  this  tiqie,  have  been  raifed,  it  is  not  perhaps 
very  eafy  even  to  imagine. 

But  though  the  profufion  of  government  muft, 
undoubtedly,  have  retarded  the  natural  progrefs 
of  England  towards  wealth  and  improvement,  if 
has  not  been  able  to  ftop  it.  The  annual  pro- 
duce of  its  land  and  labour  is,  undoubtedly, 
much  greater  at  prefent  than  it  was  either  at  the 
reftoration  or  at  the  revolution.  The  capital, 
therefore,  annually  employed  in  cultivating  this 
land,  and  in  maintaining  this  labour,  muft  like*^ 
wife  be  much  greater.    In  the  midft  of  all  the 

exactions 
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Tns  of  governoienty  this  capital  has  been 
?ntly  and  gradually  accumulated  by  the  private 
frugality  and  good  conduct  of  individuals^   by 
their    univerfal,   continual^    and  uninterrupted 
effort  to  better  their  owil  condition*     It  is  this 
effbrt^  proteded  by  law  and  allowed  by  liberty  to 
exert  itfelf  in  the  manner  that  is  moft  advan* 
tageous^  which  h^i  maintained  the  progrefsjof 
England  towards  opulence  and  improvement  in 
almoft  ^11  former  times>  and  whichj  it  is  to  be 
ho^ed,  will  do  fo  in  all  future  times.     England, 
however,  as  it  has  never  been  bleffed  with  a  very 
l^arlimonious  government,  fo  parfimony  has  at 
no  time  been  the  chaFadleriftical  virtue  of  its  in- 
habitants.    It  is  the  highed  impertinence  and 
prefumption,  therefore,  in  kings  and  mihifters, 
to  pretend  tp  watch  over  the  oeconomy  of  privates- 
People,  and  to  reftrain  their  expehee,  cither  by 
Sumptuary  laws,  or  by  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  fbreign  luxuries.     They  are  themfelves 
always,  and  without  any  exception,  the  greateft 
Ipendthrifts  in  the  focicty.     Let  them  look  well 
after  their  own  expence,  and  they  may  fafely  truft 
private  people  with  theirs.     If  their  own  extra- 
vagance does  not  ruin  the  ftate,  that  of  their  fub- 
jfcdtS  never  will. 

As  frugality  jncreafes,  and  prodigality  dim{« 
niihes  the  publip  capital,  fo  the  conduift  of  thofc 
Whofe  expence  juft  equals  their  revenue,  without 
either  accumulating  or  encroaching,  neither  in- 
creafes  nor  dimintihes  it.  Some  modes  of  exr 
pfenccj  howevcfi  feem  to  contribute  more  to  the 
growth  of  publid  opulence  than  others, 

Thb 
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The  revenue  of  an  individual  may  be  fpent,  ^ 
dthcr  in  things  which  are  confumed  immediately, 
and  in  which  one  day*^  expence  can  neither  alle- 
viate nor  fupport  that  of  another ;    or  it  may  be 
fpcnt  in, things  more  durable,  which  can  there-: 
fore  be  accumulated,'  and  in  which  every  day's 
expence  may,   as  he  chufes,  either  alleviate  or 
fupport  and  heighten  the  effed  of  that  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.     A  man  of  fortune,   for  example, 
may  either  fpend  his  revenpe  in  a  profufe  and. 
fumptuous  table,   and  in   maintaining  a  great 
number  of  menial  fervai^ts,  and  a  multitude  of 
dogs  and  horfes  i   or  contenting  himfelf  with  a 
frugal  table  and  few  attendants,  he  may  lay  out 
the  greater  part  of  it  in  adorning  his  houfe  or  his. 
country  villa,  in  ufeful  or  ornamental  buildingSj^ 
in  ufeful  or  ornamental  furniture,  in  coUeding 
bpoks,  ftatues,  pictures  j  or  in  things  more  fri- 
volous, jewels,   baubles,    ingenious  trinkets  of 
different  kinds  -,  or,  what  is  mod  trifling  of  all, 
in  amafling  a  great  wardrobe  of  fine  clothes,  like 
the  favourite  and  minifter  of  a  great  prince  who 
died  a  few  years  ago.     Were  two  men  of  equal 
fortune  to  fpend  their  revenue,  the  one  chiefly  in 
the  one  way,  the  other  in  the  other,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  perfon   whofe  expence  had   been 
chiefly  in  durable  commodities,  would  be  con-- 
tinually  increafing,  every  day's  expence  contri- . 
buting  fomething  to  fupport  and  heighten  th^, 
efFed  of  that  of  the  following  day  ;  thajt  of  the.. 
Qther,  on  the  contrary,  would  b«c  no  gi^eater  ^r, 
th?  end  of  the  period  than  at  the  beginning. 
The  former  too  would,  at  the  end  of  the  period,* 
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be  the  richer  man  of  the  two.  He  would  have 
a  ftbck  of  goods  of  fome  kind  or  other,  which, 
though  it  might  not  be  worth  all  that  it  coft, 
would  always  be  worth  fomething;  No  trace  or 
veftige  of  the  expence  of  the  latter  would  remain, 
and  the  efFcdls  of  ten  or  twenty  years  profufion 
would  be  as  completely  annihilated  as  if  they  had 
never  exifted. 

As  the  one  mode  of  expence  is  more  favour- 
able than  the  other  to  the  opulence  of  an  indivi- 
dual, fo  is  it  likewife  to  that  of  a  nation.  The 
houfes,  the  furniture,  the  clothing  of  the  rich, 
in  a  little  time,  become  ufeful  to  the  inferior  and 
middling  ranks  of  people.  They  arc  able  to 
purchafe  them  when  their  fuperiors  grow  weary 
of  them,  and  the  gene^ral  accommodation  of  the 
whole  people  is  thus  gradually  improved,  when 
this  mode  of  expence  becomes  univerfal  among 
men  of  fortune.  In  countries  which  have  long 
been  rich,  you  will  frequently  find  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people  in  poffeflion  both  of  houfes  and 
furniture  perfedtly  good  and  entire,  but  of  which 
neither  the  one  could  have  been  built,  nor  the 
other  have  been  made  for  their  ufe.  What  wag 
formerly  a  feat  of  the  family  of  Seymour,  is  now 
an  inn  upon  the  Bath  road.  The  marriage»bed 
of  James  the  Firft  of  Great  Britain,  which  his 
Queen  brought  with  her  from  Denmark,  as  a 
prefent  fit  for  a  fovereign  to  make  to  a  fove^ign, 
was,  a  few  years  ago,  the  ornament  of  an  ale-^ 
houfe  at  Dunfermline*.  In  fome  ancient  cities, 
which  either  have  been  long  ftationary^  or  have 
gone  fonoewhat  to  decay,  you  .will  fometimes 
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fcarce  find  a  fingle  hauie  which  could  have  faetff 
built  for  its  prefent  inhabitants.  If  you  go  into 
fhofc  houfes  too,  you  will  frequently  find  many 
fxcrllenty  though  antiquated  pieces  of  furniture, 
which  are  ftill  very  fit  for  uk,  and  which  could 
us  little  have  been  made  for  them.  Noble  pa- 
lacesy  magnificent  villas^  great  coUedions  of 
booksy  ftatdes^  piflures,  and  other  curioflties,  arc 
frequently  both  an  ornament  and  an  honour,  not 
only  to  the  neighbourhood,  but  to  the  whole 
country  to  which  they  belong.  Verfailles  is  an 
ornament  and  an  honour  to  France,  Stowe  and 
Wilton  to  England*  Italy  ilill  continues  to 
command  fome  fort  of  veneration  by  the  number 
of  monuments  of  this  kind  which  it  pofTcfTes, 
chough  the  wealth  which  produced  them  has  de- 
cayed>  and  though  the  genius  which  planned 
them  feems  to  be  extinguifhed,  perhaps  from  not 
having  the  fame  employment. 

The  cxpence  tqo,  which  is  laid  out  in  durable 
commodities,  is  favourable,  not  only  to  accumu- 
lation, but  to  frugality.  If  a  perfon  fhould  at 
any  time  ejccced  in  it,  he  can  eafily  reform  with-^* 
out  cxpofing  himfclf  to  the  cenfure  of  the  pub- 
lic. To  reduce  very  much  the  number  of  his 
fervants,  to  reform  his  table  from  great  profufion 
to  great  frugality,  to  lay  down  his  equipage  after 
he  ha^  once  fet  it  up,  are  changes  which  cannot 
f^eapt  the  obfervation  of  his  neighbours,  and 
which  arc  fuppofed  to  imply  fome  acknowledge- 
fnent.of  preceding  bad  conduft.  Few,  there* 
fore,  of  thofc  who  have  once  been  fo  unfortunate 
ai^  IQ  launch  out  top  far  into  this  fort  of  cxpenceji 
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Jiave  aftep^ards  the  pouf^ge  to  r^formi  till  ruin 
and  bankruptcy  oblige  them.  Qyt  if  a  peribn 
has,  aF  ^py  time,  been  ^  too  great  an  escpence  in 
building^  in  furpiture,  in  books  or  pi&uires,  no 
imp^qdence  c^  be  inferred  from  his  changing 
his  coi^duA.  Thefe  ^re  things  in  which  further 
le^pence  is  frequently  rendered  unneceffary  by 
fornier  expence  $  and  when  a  perfbn  ftops  fhort, 
he  appears  to  do  fp,  not  becaufe  he  has  ex- 
ceeded his  fortune,  but  becaufe  he  has  fatisfied 
his  fancy* 

The  expence,  beGdes,  that  is  laid  out  in  dura<^ 
ble  conimodities,  gives  maintenance,  commonly, 
%o  fi  gr^^^^r  niimber  of  people,  than  that  which 
is  employed  in  the  moft  profufe  hofpitality.  Of 
two  or  three  hundred  weight  of  provifions,  which 
may  fometimes  be  ferved  up  at  a  great  feftival» 
iin^-balf)  perhaps,  is  thrown  to  the  dunghill,  and 
there  is  always  a  great  deal  wafbed  and  abufed. 
But  if  the  expence  of  this  entertainment  had  been 
einployed  in  fetting  to  work  mafons,  carpenters^ 
yphplflerers,  mechanics,  &c.  a  quantity  of  pro- 
vifions,  of  equal  value,  would  have  been  diftri- 
buted  among  a  {till  greater  number  of  people, 
who  would  have  bought  them  in  penny-worths 
and  pound  weights,  and  not  have  loft  or  thrown 
away  a  fmgle  ounce  of  them.  In  the  one  way, 
befides,  this  expence  maintains  produdtive,  in  the 
other  unprodudive  hands.  In  the  one  way, 
therefore,  it  increafes,  in  the  other,  it  does  not 
increafe,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual 
pj0{lu(^e  pf  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country. 

I  WOULO 
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I  WOULD  not,  however,  by  all  this  be  tmdcf- 
ftood  to  mean,  that  the  one  Ipccies  of  expencc 
always  betokens  a  more  liberal  or  generous  fpirit 
than  the  other.  When  a  man  of  fortune  fpends 
his  revfenue  chiefly  in  hofpitality,  he  (hares  the 
greater  part  of  it  with  his  friends  and  compa- 
nions; but  when  he  employs  it  in  purchafing 
fuch  durable  commodities,  he  often,  fpends  the 
whole  upon  his  own  pcrfon,  and  gives  nothing  to 
any  body  without  an  equivalent.  The  latter 
Ipecics  of  expence,  therefore,  efpecially  when  di- 
redted  towards  frivolous  objefts,  the  little  orna- 
ments of  jdrefs  and  furniture,  jewels,  trinkets, 
gewgaws,  frequently  indicates,  not  only  a  trifling, 
but  a  bale  and  felfifli  difpofltion.  All  that  I 
mean  is,  that  the  one  fort  of  expence,  as  it  always 
occafions  fome  accumulation  of  valuable  com- 
modities, as  it  is  more  favourable  to  private  fru- 
gality, and,  confequently,  to  the  increafe  of  the 
public  capitali  and  as  it  maintains  produftive, 
rather  than  unproductive  hands,  conduces  more 
than  the  other  to  the  growth  of  public  opulence. 


CHAP. 
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OfJStock  lent  at  Interefi. 

THE  ftock  tvlych  is  lent  at  iotereft  is  al- 
vf^ays  Cfonfidtred  as  a  capital  Jpy  the  lender. 
He  experts  that  in  due  tini%  it  is  to  be  reftored 
to  hiJn^  and^jhat  irf  the  mean  time  the  .borrower  . 
is  to^pay  Mm  a  certain  anniAl  rent  for  the  ufe  df 
•it.  The  borrowf  i;  may  lafe  jt  either  as  a  capital, 
or  as  a  ftock  rtfqfved  foj:  imnaediate.confomp- 
tion.  'If  he  ufes  i$  as  a  capital,  he  employs  it  in 
thd"  maintenance  of  prodiidtive  labourers,  who 
reproduce  the  value  ^ith  a^jroBt,  He  can/ in 
this  cafe,  both  reftore  the  capital  and. pay  the  iti- 
tereft  \jithout  alienating  or  encroaching  upon  any 
other  fource  of  Bevenue.  If  he  iifesnt  as  a  ftock 
referred  for  imni[ediate<:onfamption,  'he  ads  the 
part  of  a  prodigaj,  and  .diffipates  in  the  mainte- 
nahce  of  the  Mle,  what  wasTieftined  f6r"*the  fup- 
port  of  the  friduftfious.  He  can,  in  this  cafe, 
neither  reftore  the  capital  nor  pay  the  intereft, 
without  either  alienating  or  encroaching  upon* 
forne  other  fdurce  o^  revenue,  fuch  as*the-pro- 
perty  or^the  rent  of  land.  ^ 

The  ftock  .-which  Is  lent  at  intereft^  is, '  no 
doubt,  occafionally 'employed  in  both  thefc  ways, 
but  in  the  former  much  rhorc  frequently  than  in 
the  latter.  The  man  ^ho  borrows  in  order  to 
fpend  will  f6onl30  ruinqjd,.  and^ie  who  lends  to 
him"will  generally  have  occafioQ  to  repeht  of  his 
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*  ^11^  *^  folly*.  .To  borrow  or  t^  lend  fof  fuch  a  purpofc, 
therefore,  is  in  a\l  cafes,  where  grofs  jufury  i3  oirt:  • 
of  the  (Jueftion^  cbntrary*  to  the  intcreft  gf  bot?h 
parties  j  aRd  tliough  it  tio  doubt  happens  fonw- 
times  tliat  people  do  both  the  one.^and  the  other  ; 
'  •yet,  from  the' regard *that  all  men  hzvc  for  their  * 
own-intereft/  we  may  be  afluired,  that  it  caniiot 
happen  ff  vepy  frequently  as^we  are  forpetimas 
.  apt.  to  imagine.     Alk  'a'tiy  pch  man  of  conjmbn/ 
*  *prudencei  to  which  of  the  two  fortstof  peeple  he 
has  lent  th^  greater  part  of  his  ftock,  to  thofe 
who,  he  thinks,  will  employ  ic profitably,  or  to* 
thofe'who*will  fpend  ifridly^  a?nd  he* will  laugh 
at  you  for  propofing  t;he  queftion.    Even  amoag 
borrowers,  therefore,  not  the  people  ia  the  world 
moft  famous  for  frugality,    thg  rtumber  of  thsc^ 
frugal  and  JRduftrious  furpaffes  confiderably  that 
of  the  prodigal  and  idle.    *.     '  .      "^  s  ,     ' 

The  only' people  to  whom  ftock  is  commonly 
•lent,  without  their  beia^  expe<^ed  to  n:jake  any 
very  projit.able  ufe  of  io^  are  country  gentlemen 
wh'Q  borrow  upon  mortgage..    Even  they  fcarce 
ever  borrow  merely  ,to  ^fpenSi     What  they  bor- 
row, one  may  fay,  is  .commonly- fpent  before  they 
borrow  \t.     They  have  generally^  conftimed  fo  • 
great  a  quantity  of  good«,   advanced,,  to  them 
.  upon  credit  Ijy  ftiopk'cepers  and  tradefmen,  that 
they  finS  it  necefi^ry  to  borrow-at  rntereft  in  order', 
to  pay  the  debt.     The  capital  borrowed  replaces 
the  capitah  of  thofe  fliopkeepers  aqd'tradefmen> 
which  the  country  gentlemen  could  not  hav^  re- 
placed frpm  the*  rents  of»  l;heir  eftates.     It  is  not 
properly  borrowed  in  order  tp.bc  fpent,  hbtin 

order 
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order  to  replace  ^  capital  which  had  bfeen  fpent 
before.,  ,     *  , 

Almost, all  loans  at  iiltefeft,arejnkde  in  mo- 
ney,  ^eit;Ker  oPpaper,  or  of  geld  and  filver.  But 
•  what  ^  the  borrower  realjf « wants,  a;id  what  the 
lender  really  fupplics  him  with,  is  Aot  the  money, 
but  the  moncy^s  worth,  or  thg  goods  which  it 
can  piirchalfc.     It  he  wants  it'as.a  ftocjc  for  iiti- 


*thofe  goods  ohly  ihaft  the  induftrious  can  be  fur- 
nifhed  with  the  tools,  raateriaH,"  arid  fnainte- 
nance,'neceflary  for  carrying  on.theu"  Work..  'By 
means,  of  the  loan/  the  lender,  4s  it  wf  re,  afligns 
to'tke  borrower  Jiis  rfght  to  ascertain  .portion  of 
the  afnnual  produce* pf  thf  land  and  labour  of  the 
country;  to  be  emfvloyed^as^thc  borrower  pleaf^. 
•     The  quantity- of  ftock,  therefore^  or,  as  it  is 
corAmonly  exprfefled,  of  money*which  can  be  lent 
at.intereft  in*  any/country,  is  not  regulat;pd  by, the 
v^lue  of  the  money,  wheihqr  paper  or  coin,  which 
ferves^s  the  infthijTientof  rbedifFerent  loans  made  - 
in  t^at  country,  but»by  th6  v,alue  o/rhat  part  of 
'the  annual  prociqce,  which,  as  foon  as, it;  comes' 
qither  fronft  the.^round,or/rom  the  hands  of  the  ' 
pLrodu£tive*labourers^*is  deftined  not.  only  for  re- 
placing a  cap:tal,»but  fuch  a  coital*  ^§  the  owner 
ddes'hot  caijc  to  be  at  tbfc  troublfc-of  employing 
himfelf.  As  fuch  capitals  are  commonly  Jcncouc 
andpaid  back  in  mdnfey,  th^»conlfitute  wiiat  is 
called  the  monied  int«reftj     It  is  diftinft,  ,not 
oply  from  the  landed,  but  from  the  trading  and 
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manufaAuring  interefts^  as  in  thefe  laft  the  owners 
themfelves  employ,  thein  dwn  capitals.  Even  in 
the  moniecf  intereft,  hoi^ei^er,  the  money  is,  ^s  ic 
wfere,  but  the  deed  of  aflignment^.Mthlcb'cooveys 
from  one  hand  to  anbtberthof^  capitals  whioh  the 
owners  do  not  care  to  employ  themfelves.  Thofc 
capitals  may  l?e  greater  in  almojfany  proportipn, 
than  the  amount  of  the  money  which  ferves€is  tjie 
inftrument  of  t|icir  conveyance  j  the  fame  piecfes 
of  riiohey  fucceflivdjr  fervitig  for  tp^ny  diflF?rent 
loans,  as  well  as  for  many  different  purchaft^.  A, 
for  example,  lends  to  W  a  thoufand  pounds,*  with-- 
which  W  riTMTtediately  purchafeTs^of  B  a  thoufand, 
pojdnds  wprth  of  ^gooTds.  B  having  no  occafion 
for  the  motley  hifnfclf,  lends  the  identical  pieces 
to'X,  with  which.X  immediately  purchafes 'of  .C 
another  thoufand  pounds  worth  oCgOoas.  C  'in 
tKe  fame  manner,  and  fOr  the  •fame  reafon\  lends 
them  to  Y,  whq  again  piirchafes  goods  wjth  them* 
of  D.  In  this  mSriner  the  fanje  pieces,  citheV  of 
coin  or  of  paper,  mayj  in  the,  dourfc  of  a  few 
days,  ferve  as  the  inftrument  of  three  different 
loans,-  and  of  three  different  pyrchafes,  each  of 
which  is,  in  yilnc,  equal  to«the  whole  arrioury-  of 
thofe  pieces.  What  the  three  ixionied  men  A,  B,' 
and  C,  affign  to  tKe  three  borrowers,  *W,  X,  TC, 
is  the  power  of  making  thofe  purchaf(?s.  In  this 
power  conQji  both  the^  value  and  the  ufe  of  the 
loans.  The  ftdck  lent  by  the  three  aioniedln^n^ 
is  equaLto  the  value  of  the  goods- which  can  be 
purchafed  with  it,-  and  is  three  tynes  greater  than 
that  of  the  money  mth  whtch  thfi  purchafes  are 
made.  Thofe  loans,  however,  may  be  all  pcr- 
•  •      \  .•  .  feclly 
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fcftlywell  fecured,  the  goods  purchafed^by  the 
different  debtors  being  fo  employed,  as,  m  due 
timej  to  bring  back,  with  ap?:ofit,  an-^qual  value 
efther  of  coin, or, of  paper.  And  as . the  •fajpic 
pieces  of  money  can  thus  ferve  as  th^  inftrumeq|; 
of  different  loafis  to  three,  or  for  the  fame  /eafon, 
to  thirty  times  fhqir  value,  fo  they  may  likewifc^ 
iuccefl^vely  ferre  as  theinftrument  of  repayment. 

A  CAPITAL  lent  at  intereft  may,  in  this  manneri , 
be  cbnfidered  as  an  alBgnmeftt  from  the  lender  to 
the.borro\?^erof  a  certain  confidcrable  portion  of  ^ 
the  annual  produce ;  upon  condition  tKat  the 
borroweif  in  rieturn  fl^all,  duriflg  the  continuance 
of  the  loan,  annually  aflign  to  the  lender  a  fmaller 
pSrtion,  called  the  intereft ;  and  at  the  eoji  of  it 
a^pori;ion  equally  confidcrable  witli  that  which 
had  originally  beeh  afljgned  to  him^  called  the  ' 

•repayment.     Though  money,  either  coin  or  pa- 
j^jTj  ferves  generally  as  the  deed  of  aflignment 

.  both  to.the^fmalleir,  and.  to  the  more*conJideKable  . 
portion,  it  is  itfelf  altogether  different  from  what 
is  afligned  by  it.  ,  ^  ,, ,  '. 

In  proportion's  that  fharje  of  the  annifal  pro* 
duce  \diich,  as  fobn-  as  it  comes  either  from  the  . 
ground^  or  from  fhe  bands  of  the  produftiyc  la- 
bourers, is  deftined  for  repricing  a  cbpitil,  in-' 
creafesiin  any  opuntry,  whdt  is  called  the  moni^d 

•  interpft  naturally  increafes  jwith  it.  |The  increafc 
of  thofe  particular  capitals  frpmVhich  the  owners 
Willi  to  derive  a  revenue,  \vithout  belng^at  the 
trouble  of  eiriploying  thenjj  themfelvfe,  naturally 
aci^ompanies  the  gelleral  increafe  of  capitals ;  or, 
in  othi^r  words,  as  ftock  increafes,  the  quantity  6f 
•        •',  *  n  3  ^    *  ftock 
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B  0  0  K  ftock  tQ  be  lent  kt  intercft  grows  gradually  greater 
and  greattr.  '  ^ 

*  Afi  the  gwantity  of  ftock  to  be  lent,  at  intcreft 
inc|*eftfes,.tlic  intercft,  or  the  price  which  muft  be 
paid- for*  thfe  ule  or  that  ftock,  rieceffarily  dimi- 
nifties,. not  only  from  thofe  genertl  caufes* which 
r»ake  the  market  price  of  things  commonly  di- 
minifti  a*  their  quantity  increafes,  but  frorp  other 

,Yaufes  which  are  peculiar  to  thijs  particular  cafe. 

[,  As* capitals  increafe  in  any  country^  the  pwfits 
which  can  be  made  by  employing  th^m  neceila- 

\  rily'dihriinifh.     It  becomes  gradually  more  and 
^'    '  tnore  difficult  to  find  within  the^cpun^-y  a  pro- 

I  fitable  method  of  employing  any  new  capital. 
There. arifes  in  confcquence  a  competition  bfc- 
tween  difFeient  capitals,  the  owner  of  one  en- 
deavouring, to  get  pofleffion  6f  that  employment 
which  is  occupied  by  arfother.  But  upon,moft» 
qccafions  he  can  hope  to  juftle  that  othef  out^9f 

.   thiaemployment,  by  no  otKer- means  btii:  by  deal-  . 
ing  upon  jTiore  reafonal^le  tcrgds.     He  muft  not 
only  fell  what  l^e  deals -in  fomewhat  cheaper,  but 

<  »iTr)  order  to  get  it  to^  fell,  he  muft  fomctinle^  too 

buy  irdearen  .-The  demand  for  productive  la^ 

.•     bour,  ,by  the  increaf^o£  thft  funds  which  .are 

deftined  ^or  maintaining  i^,  grows  every  day 

greater  and  greater.     Iiab©urers,eafily  §nd  crrt-  ' 

tployment,  ^c  theK)wner*s  of  capijtals  find  it  diffi-.' 

'  cult  to  get  Ubqurer^  to  employ.     Their  compe- 
...   *  ti^ion^  rarfp$  the  wages  pF  labour,.,  and  finks' the 
profits  of  ^ock.    But*  whdi  the  profits  wliich  can 
be  made  by  the  ufe  of  a  capital  are  in- this  marfv.^ 

^  per  (Jlrainiflied,  as  it  w^rc,  at  both  ends,  the  price 
*  *     '       '         * .      which  . 
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which  can  be  p^fd  for  the  ufe  of >if,  that  is,  tl|c  9  ^^^  **• 
'  rate  of  intercft,  iTfyft"neceflarily't)c  diminiflied 
with  Aem.  t      ♦•  . 

Mr.  Lo<;ke,^Mr..Lavi  and.  Mr.  Montefquieu, , 
j  as  wdl  as 'many  other  writers,  feem  to  have  inia- 
/  ginjd  tftat  the  increafe  of*  the  quantity -of  gold 
^  and  filver,  in  confeqyence  of  the^  difcovery  of  the 
l^panilh  Weft  Indies,   yras  jhe  rcAl'caufe  of  the 
loweijing.of  the'  rate*6f  .intereft   through'  the 
greater  part  of  Europe. ,  *  Thofe  mefals,  •they^fay, 
,  having*  beq^me* of  lel^  value  thenafelves^  the  ufe 
or  any  parti^culsfr  pcfrjion  of  tl\pn^  neceffarj'ry  bo- 
canie  of  lefs  value  too,  and  confequ«ntly*the  price 
which  H:ould  be*J)aiS  for  it.     This  nbtion.  ^hich 
at  firft  fight  ftems  fo  plaufil^e,  has  teen  fo  /uHy" 
exfft>f€d  by^Mr.  Hynnre,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  un- 
#neceffary  fo  fay  any  thing  more  about  it.     The' 
following, very  Ihprt  and  plaiii  argument,   how-, 
ever,   jp^ly  ferye  to  &plai|i«more  (fiftinftly  the  ' 
fall^y^whicH  feei^s  to-have  mifled  thdfe  gentle- 

•  men;  *        •  '  '        /   ' 

Before  the  ^dijcovery  'of  the  Spanifli  Weft 
Indies,  ten  ptr^ ent.  feems  to  ha^fe  been  tie  corh- 

•  mpn  rate  of  intereft  thft)u^  the  greater  part  of 
£urope.^>  It  has  (Ince  that  time  in  different  coun- 
tries funk  to  fix,  fivej  four,.^nd  threl  pef  cent.    . 
Let  uS  Tuppofe  that  m  evefypartidular  country  - 
the  vajuet)f  filver  lias  funk  precifijjy  in  tli©  fame., 
proportion  s^s  th^tate  of  intereflT;  -and  that  in* 
thofe  cduntries,"*  for  exarfiBle',  ^hcre  intereft  has* 
been  reduced  from  ten^to  fivy^  per  cqiit.,  the  fame 
quantity  of  filver  gan  now  purchafe^juft  lialf  the' 
quantiey  of  goods  which  it  could  have  purchafed' 

'  D  4  •/    -  '  bcforCt 
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before,  Thi«  fiippofition  Will  n#t,  \  believe,  be 
found  any-where  agreeable-cc  the  truth,  but  ii  is 
the  njqft  favourable  to  t'Re  opinion  whjch  we  arc 

agoing  to  examine;  and-evefi  up^n  *his  fuppo- 

V  fition  it  is  utterly  mipoffible  that  the  lowering  of 
the  value  pf  fili»er;  cduld  -have  the  fmalleft  leif-^ 
dency  to  lower  the 'rate  ofintereft'.   If  a  hlindre^g 
pounds  aje  i(>*thofe<oyiitries  now  of  no  more 
valup'tlvan  fifty  pounds  were  then,  ten  pounds 
muft  noafr  he  of  nb.morVvalue^than  five  pounds 
were   then.     Whatever  were  tlVe  cfwfcs'Whiph 
lowered  the  value*  of  the  c^it^l^  the  feme  nvft 
neceffarily  have  lowered  that^of  the  inte^eft,  and  . 
exadly  in  the  farrve  proportion.    The  proportion 
bctweeh.the  value  of  the  caj)jtal^nd^hat  of  the 

4Q|Sli2Ei-^tift  ha^e  remained  ihe.Iaij\^  though 
thejiate  had  n^ver* been  altered. ♦  By  altering:  the*" 
>  rate,  on*  tlve  contrary,   t|je  proportions  between 

thofe  two  valufs  is  neceflVily  ajtered.  \($z  |>un-  . 
•^     dred  pound«  j^iow  ^re  .worth  no  ^more  than  fifty 
were  fhen,  'five  pouncf%  ngw  can  be  worth  no  mor«  * 

*than  two  pounds  ten  ftiillings  ff^c  then.   By  re-, 
duding-the  rate  of  iniiereft,  thercfefe,  from  ten  to    ♦ 
'     fiye  per  cent.,  we  gjve  foir  the  ufe  of  a  capital,   * 

which  is  fuppofecf  to  be  ejjual  to  dne-h^lf  of  its 
j  former  valii^  ah  hnereft  >i^hiph  is  eq^ual  to  dne-; 
I  fourth  ynly  of  tlte  value  of  the  former  i^npreft.     j 
•    .  Any  incre^fe  in  the»quantify  of  iilvepj-  while 
I  that  or  the  cpmmc>dit;ies  circulated  by  rpeans'of 
'  it  remained  the  fame,-  could  have  no' other  cfFed    . 

than  tp  diminifli  tfefe  valtte  of  that  metal.     The 
.nominal  value  of  all  torts  of  eooJs  would  be 

greater,  but -their  r.eal  Value  would  jbe  precifely   • 

•      '  .  .    .         the 
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the  fame  as  before,*    They  would  be  exchanged  ^  'J^  **• 
for  a  greater  njimber  of  pieces  of  fUver ;  but  the  ^ 
qu!intity  of  labour  which  they  coijld-  command, 
the  number  of  people  whom  they  could  maintain 
aad  employ,  would  be  precifely  the  fame.     The 
capital  of*the  covnun^f  would  b,e  the  fame,  though 
a  greater  number  of  pieces  might  be  requifite  for 
cor\veying,any  equal  portion  of  it/ronj  one  hanii 
to  another.     The  deeds  of  arfignment,  like  thfc 
conveyances  of  a  verbofc  attorney*,  would i^e  more 
cumbCrfcmf,  but  the 'thing   affigned  would 'be 
precifely  |he  fame  as  before,  an(i  C9uld  produce 
only  the /ame  effefts.     Tfte  funds  for  maintain- 
ing produftive  labour  being  the  famfe,   the  de- 
mand for  k  would  be  the  fanpc.     Its  price  or 
wages,   t^erefor^,    though*    nomin^ly'  greater, 
would  really  be  the  fatne.     They  wcjuld  be  paid 
in  a  greater  number  of  piece^of  filler  j  but  they 
wov^Jd  purchalj?  only  the  fame  quantity  of  goods^ 
The  profits  <if  l^ock  would  he  the  fawe  betji  po-^ 
minally  aitd  really.     The  wages  of  labour  are 
/:ommonly  ^confputed  by  the  quantity  of  filjrer 
wttieh  is  paid  to  th^  la6ouVcr.    When  that  is  in- 
creafed;  therefore?  hit  wages  appear  to  be  iiv 
creafed,  though  they  may  fbmetiilnes  be  no  greater 
than  before.     But  the/projits  of  ^ock  are  not 
com{)uted  by  the  number  bf  pieces  of  filver  with 
which  they  ye  paid,  but  by  the  proportion  which 
tliofe  piece%bear^to-  the^whple^capit^l  employed.^ 
Tiius  in. a  patficular  countiy  flvefhiUings  a  week 
are  faid  to  be  tWe  common  wages  of  Isjbour,  and  - 
,t;en  per  cent,  thfi  common  profits  of  flock.     But 
the  whole  capit»l  of  the  country^  being  tRi  fame 

as 
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BOOK  as  before,  the  competition  between  the  different 
capitals  of  individuals. into  which  it  waS  divided 
would  likewifif  be  the  fame.  They  would«all 
t^ade  with  tne  fame  advantages  and.  difadva»-  * 
tages.  The  commoi^  proportion  between  capital 
and  profit,  therefore,  would^  he  the  fame,  and 
confecjuently  the  common  i;iter^  of  money;  i 
what  can  conynonfy  be  given  for  the  ufc  of  mo- 
,€iey  being  neceffarily  regulated  by  what  can  cpm- 
ifionly  bp  qpadf  by  th^ufe  of  it.  "  * 

>ANy  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  cpfnniodities 
annually  circulated  within  the  country,  while  that 
of  the  money  which*  circulated  them  remained 
the /ame,*Hvould,  on  ftie  contrary,  produce  many 
other  important^feffefts,  befide^  that  of  raifing  the 
vatue  pf'A^  money.  •  The  capital  of  the  codfhtry,  « 
^though  it  Vnight  neminaHy-  be  the  fame,  would 
.really  be  augn>ent|d.  **It  might  contmue  to,be  ' 
exprefled  by  the  fame  quantity  of  monej^  but  it 

^  would^  coa|^mand  a ,  greats  jjuantity  of  laBour. 
The  qiitintity  gf  produdlijre  labofir  wlych  it  could 
maint^m  and  emplpy  would  be*  increafed,   and  4 

*  cdnfequently  the  demand  fo?  that' labour.'  «Its  ^ 
wages  would  naturally  i;ifd  wlfiii  the  dema/id,  and 
yet  migjit  appear  fo  fyik.     They  might  be  paid 

f^  with  a  fmsAler  quantity  of  fnoney^  but  that  fmaller 
quantity  might  purciiare  ^  greater  quantity'  of 
goods  than  a  greater  had  done  .before.  .  The 

^  profits  of  ftook  would  be  diminilhed  both  re^iJly 
and  in  app'^araboe.  ^  The  whole  capital  of  the 

^  country  being  augmented,  the  /competition  be- 
tween the.  different  cjapitals  6f  wliich  it  was  com- 
pofe4*\»ould  naturally  be  augmented  along  with 


% 
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k.  Tfie  owners  of  thofc .  particular  capitals  ^  "y^  **• 
Vould  be  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with- a  \^ 
fmallcP'proportion  of  the  produce  of  that  labour 
■urhich  the^r  refpeftive*  capitals  employed.  Tkc 
iruereft  of*  money,  keeping^pace  always  with  die 
profits  of  Iftock,  might,  in  this  manner,  be  greatly 
dinflkiilhed,  tkoug^i  rfte  valug  olF  mo^ey,  or  the 
quantity  of  ^0043  which  i^ny  particular  fum  could 
purchafe,«was  greatly  augfhcnted.    . 

In  18me  co6ntries  the.  infiereft  of,  money  has 
be^n  prohibited  by  law.  But  as  ibmething' can 
evfery-where bcmade by  the  ufe bfc money,  fomc- 
thing  ought  every-where  to  be  paid  for  the  ufe  of 
it.  *  This  regulation,  inftead  of  pfevdhtin^,*  has 
been  found  fron;  experience  to  increafc'the  evil 
of  ufucys  the  debtor  being  obliged  to  |)ay,  not 
only  tor  ^e  ufe  oft  the  mofiey,  Jb^[  fw*  the  rifle 
wKilh  his  creditor  ruqs  by  aQceptiqg  a  fotnpcn-* 
fation  for  that  ufV.  He^s  obliged,  if  one  i^ay^^ 
fey  fo,  to  infure  his  creditor  frofti  sht  penalties 

'    of  ufury.   '  •  I  *     .     '      ' ' 

In  countries. where  intereft  is  permitted,  the 
laws  in  orde\»to  preven%ther  extortion  of  ufury, 
generally  fixej  the  l^pgheflt  r^lf  which  can  be 
taken  .without  ijiourriiig  n  penalty.  -This*  rate 
ougljt  always  .to  be  fo'mewhat  lb(?Me*  the  loWeft 
market  price,  or  the  prite  which  is  comnAonly 
*  paid  for  the^ufe  of , money  by^'thofe  who  can  give 
the  moft  undoubted  fecurity.  if*  tjpis  legal  rate 
(hould  bj^^fixpd  b^low  t^e  k>weft  market  rate,  the 
cfFefts  of  this  fixatiorr  muft  be  nearly  the  fame  as 
•  thofe  (Jt^a  total  prohibition  of  intereft.  The  cre- 
ditor will  not  lend  his  money'for.lefs  than  the  uf^ 

.  •    -      ^      :         /  '  •  *  of 
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BOOK  of  it  is  .worth,  and^he  debtor  muft  pay  him  for 
II.  .^  .    '  ».- 

f  the  rifle  which  he  ru^s  by  accepting  the  full  value 

of  that  ufe.   *  If  it  is  fixed^  precifely  at  the*  loweft 

market  price,  it  ru;Jns  with  honeft  people,  who 

r^fpeft  the  laws  6f  th#ir  ct)untry,  ♦the  credit  of  all 

ihofe  who  cannot  give.the  very  beft:*fecurity,  and 

obliges   them   to   ^ave  i^totirfe  ^o    exorfcfifant 

ufurers^    In  a  cogntry^  fuch  ajs^  Great  Britainj 

where  money  is  lent  t^.  government  at^three^per 

cejit.  and  to  privafte  people  upcyi  goodTecurity   " 

at  four,  anti  *four  an/i  a  half,  the  prefent  legal 

rate>  five  per  c^nt.,  is  perhaps^  as*proper  as  iny. 

The  legal  rate,  it  is  to-  be  oBferved,  though  it  .^ 

caught  to  be  fomewhat  abovc#  .ought  not  to  be 

much  above  the  \pweft  market  rate.     If  the  legal 

rate  of  intereft  in  Great  Britain,  for  e*xamp\fc.  was 

fked  fo  ftigk  a^  eigh\  oj;  ten  percent.,1the  greater  ^ 

'part  of  the  money  which  was  to  be  l^nr,  would*  be 

*  ledt  to  prodigals  and  proje&or§,  who  alon^  would 
h/s -willing  40  gi^^c  this  high  intereft.  Sobdr^ 
peoffle,  'wfja  ^ill  give  Jbr  the  ufe  of  money  na 
more  than  a  part  of  >^hac  they  are  lijcely  to  make 
by  the  ufe  of  it,  wdlild  Inot  venturd'4nto  the  (?bm- 
petition*  A  gft^t  pyt  )of  the  ^capital,  of  the 
country*  would  jthns  be  icepf  «>ut  pf  the^hands 
which  wtre  moft  likely  to  make.^  profitable  and 

,  advantageous  ufe  of  it,  and*  thrown  intp  thofe 
which^were^moft  likely  to  Wiftftf  and  deftroy  it. 
Where  tJbe  legil.rate  of  intereft,  on^the  contrary, 
is  fis^d  but  a  very  little  abov©  ^hc  JoHTcft  market 
rate,  fober  people  are  uiiiYerfally  prefyred,  &s 
borrowers,  to  prodigals  and  projeftors.  The'  , 
•perfon  who  lends  nAoney  gets  nearty  as  much 
*^     '  ^  *  intereft    - 
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intcreft  froip  the  former  as  he  dares  to  take  from 
the  latter,  jMid  his  monjy  is*much  ^afcr  in  the 
hands  of  the  one  ^6  of  people^ '  thali  in  thoH;  of 
the  qther.  A  great  p^rt  of. the  capitatl.of  tho 
country  is  thus^thrown  intp  the  h^arhds  in  Wiich 
it  is  rapft  likely,  to  be  jpmg^oyed  with»advantage*^ 
^*No  law  ca/i  reduce  the  coji\n^on  rate  of  intereft 
belo^  the  lo^eft  ordinary  market  rate  at  the  time 
when  that  law  is<made;  '  >fotyvithftanding  the 
edift  of  1766,  by  wRS/:h  the  Freiich  kijjg  at- 
te^npted  t6  reduce  the  ratepf  inf  erf  ft  from  five* 
to  four  pei-  cent.,  money  continued  co  be  lent  in 
France  at  five  percent.,  the  law  being  evaded  in 
fcveral  different  wats.  ,  '  -  '.  * 
*  The  ordinary  markej;  price  oHand,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  ^e'|)ends  every-^hpr?  upon  the  ordinary 
market  Irat^  oftintcrftft.i  ^The  perfoij  who  has  a' 
capital  from  wJiich^he  wif6es  to  derive  a  revenue, 
without  taking  the  tfouble  to  employ  iciiimfclf, 
deliberates  whether  he  fliould^uy  land  with^  it, 
or  lend, it  out  at  intereft.*  The  fuperior  fecurity 
of  land,  together  with  fome  other  advantages 
w^ich  almoft  every- where  a!teftd  upon  this  Ipecies 
of  property,  -will  gen^caSly  clifp^fe  him  to  con- 
tent hrijifeirwitji  a  fmaller**  revenue  from  land, 
than  what  he  might  have  by  lending  out^his  nio-- 
ney  at  ii^tereft.  *  Th«fe  •advantages  *are  fufEcient 
to  compensate  a  certain  difte/-;^n9e  of .  reyenue ; 
but  they  will  conjpenfate  a  certain  difi^ence 
only ;  aoa  if  .the.i:ent  of  land  fhould  fall  fhort  0/ 
the  intereft  of- money  by*  a  greater  difference,  no- 
body would  buy  land,  which  would  foon  reduce 
its  ordinary^  prioe.    On  the  contrary,  ilf  the  ad- 

.•   '        ,  i '         "        .^      vantages 
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B  0  o  IT  vantages  fliould  ipuch  more  than  coiupcnfatc  the 
difference,   every  body  ^wo\ild  buy  Jgnd,  which 
again  would  (bon  raift  its  ordinary  price.    When 
interfeft^^as  at  ten  per  cem.i  land  was  comnrionly 
fold^or.ten  ^d  twelve  ye^rs  pyrchafe.     As  in- 
^Itfreft  funk* to  fix/ five,  ^pd  fouf  per  cent,,  the 
price  of  fand  rofe'to  twenty,  five  and  twenty,  alkl. 
thirty  years  purchafe.     The  marlcetfrate  ofJnte- 
'   red  is  higher  in  Rrance  thaa  in  England;    and 
the  common  price  of  lands' lower.     In  England 
•it  Coma\anly  f^Us  af  thirty  j   in  francft  at  twerjty 
years  purchsift.    , 


■«■ 


C  H  A  p.    V.     *  •^ 

Of  the  dtffiireht  Employment  ofi  Capitals.  *" 
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TH  O  U  G  H^'ftU  capitals  ane  deftined  for  the 
maintenance  of  *prckiu6kive  *  labour  cJnly,* 
yet  the  quantity  of  that  labour,  which  equal  ca- 
pitals are  capable  of  puttipg-into  m«tioij,  varies 
extremely  according* to* th^  diverfity  of  fhorr  ena- 
ployment ;  as  ^ocs^kewife  the^alue  whjch  that 
cmployrhent  adds  to  the;  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  gf  the  pbuntry.  • 

A  (jAPi^TAgL  tpav  be  employed  in  four  different 
ways;  either,  firft,  in  procuring  the>rude! produce 
annually  required  for,  the  ufjpand  coniumption  of 
the  focletyj  o/,  fccondly,  in  manufacturing  and 
prcj^arin^thit  rude  produCeYor  immediate  ufe  and 

'  .    \.     ^         *     cjwifiimptioni 
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confumptionj  of,  thirdly,  in  tranfporting  fcither' 
thet-udeormanufaftured  produce  from  the^places 
where  they  ^ound  to*thofe  where  they^arc  want- 
ed; o|,  laftly,  in  dividing  particular  p6rtions  of 
either  into  fuclj  fmall  parcels  as  fuit  the  occfe 
fional  dfmand^  of  tkofe  who  want  them.* ;  In  the 
firfliway  are  employed. the  capitals  of  all  thofe 
who  undertake  the  improvemeiit  of  cultivation 
of  lands,  ^'incs,  op  fifheries;  inf  the  fecond,  thofe 
pf  all  mafter  manufafturers ;  in  the  third,  thofe 
of  all  whblefale  merchants  j .'and  in  the. fourth, 
^hofe  o/  all  retailers*  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
tl^t  i  capitd  fhjnjl4  be  employed  in  any  way 
which -tnay  nof  be.  clafled  under  'fdtoe  one  or 
othef  of  thgfc^four.  /  ^ 

Each  gf'xhole  four?  methods  of  enjiploying  a 
capital  is  eieiitklly  neceffary  eitHer  to 'the  exift- 
ence  or  e:^tfcnfion  /of  the  other  three,  or  to  the 
general  cbnvenienby-of  the  fociety* 

Unless  ^  capital  was^  employed  in*fufnUhing 
rude  produce  to  a  c^tain  degree  of  abundance,  ' 
neither,  manufafturesf  nor  trade  of  any  kind  could. 

cxift.  '  *  ^  •  '    ^  ,\ 

Unless   a  capital   wis   employed   in  majiu- 

fafturins.  that , past  ofthe'xude  produce  which 

'  requires  a  good  de^*o^prej)aration  before  it  can 

be  fit  for  ufe*^  and  Confumption/ it*;either  would  : 

never  be  prpduced,   ^ecg^ufe  »there  could  , be  no 

-demaqd  for  it;   or  if  itwas^  produced  fponta- 

neoufly-,   ft'' would'  be  of  np  value, in  exchange, 

an  J  could  add  ntftbing  ^ojhle^  wealth  of  the 

fociety.    ,       J     ^J*^  %   ,.  •  , 

•  .   *         ^  .      '  .  ^ '  IJnless 
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"  UnLbss  a  capital  was  caiplojted  in  tranfport- 
icg,  cijh^  the  rude  jor  manitfadiired  prodi^e, 
from  the  places  where  it  abounds  to  thofc  where 
it  is  wanted,  no  more  of  either  could  oe  produced 
than  was  neceffary  for  the  confumption  of  tfhe 
neighboyrhood,  ^The  capital  of  the  merchant 
exchanges  the  furplus  produce  of  one  place  ^#r 
that  of  another,  ai!d  thus  encourages  the  induftry 
and  incrSafes  the  enjoyments  of  ooth.*'  # 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  breaking 
and  dividing  certain  portions  either  of  the  rude 
or  n^nufadured  produce,  intjp  fucfh  fmall  parcels 
as  fuit  the  occafional  demands  c^f  thofc  who^a^t 
tbem,  eveigr  man  would  be  obliged  to  ottrchafe 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  goods  he.-jjyanted,  than 
his  immediate  .occalions  required.  Jt»  there  was 
no  fuch  tfadc  as  a  butcher,  for  ef ample,  every 
n^an  would  be  obliged  to  purcliafe  a^];iole  ox  or 
a  whole  fheep  at  a  time*  This  would  generally 
be  irxcoQVenient  to  the;  rich,  and  much  more  fo^ 
to  tbe  poor.  If  a  poor  wor]cman  was  obliged  to 
{iurchafe  a  nrionth's  or  fix  m6nths  provifiojas.at  a 
time,  a  ^reat  part  of  the  ftdok  which  he  employs 
as  a^  capital  in  the  inftruments  of  his  trade,   or  • 

.  in  the  furniture  of  his  (hop,  <an4  which  yields  him 
a  revenue,  .he  would  h^  for^^d  to  place  in  ^that 

•.  parr  of  his  ftotk^whioh  is  rcfefved  fbr  immediate 
confugtiption,  and  whi<;h*  yields  hin^  no  revenue. 
Nothir>g  call  be  mpre  convenient  for  fuch  a-per-^  • 
Ton.,  than  ta  be  able  j<)  purchafc;  his**  fubfiftencc 
fromday  to  day,  "bljev«n  frq^Tt  hour  to  hour,  aS  .he 
wants  it.  He  is  jt]ief,ieby  enatjici  to  employ  almoft 
his  \^hple  ftock  as  a  capital,  '^p  fs  th|isr€f<iabkd^ 
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to  furnifh  work  to  a  greater  value,  and  the  profit,  ^  ^^  **• 
which  he  makes  by  it  in  this  way,,  much  more 
than  compenfatcs  the  additional  price  which  the 
profit  of  the  retailer  impoft:3  upon  ,the  goods. 
The  prejudices  of  fome  political  writers  againfb^l 
ihopkeepers  and  tradefmen,  are  altogether  with-     . 
cut  foundation-     So  far.is  it  fronj  being  neccf-     ; 
lary,  either  to  tax  them,  or  to  reftrift  their  num-      | 
bers,  that  they  can  never  be 'multiplied  fo  as  to      j 
hurt  the  public,  though  they  may  fo  as  to  hurt  J 
one  another.     The  quantity  of  grocery  goods, 
for  example,  which  can  be  fold  in  a  particular 
town,  is  limited   by  the  demand  of  that  town 
and  its  neighbourhood.     The  capital,  therefore, 
yrhich  can  be.employed  in  the  grocery  ti-ade  can-r 
not  exceed  what  is  fufficient  to  purchafc.  that 
quantity*  ..  If  this  capital  is  divided  between  two 
jdi Querent  grocers,  their  <:qmpetition  will  tend  to 
make  both  of  them  fell  cheaper,  than  if  it  were 
in  the  hands  of  one  only  j  and  if  it  were  divided 
among  twenty,  their  competition  would  be  jufl: 
fo  much  the  greater,  and  the  chance  of  their 
comfcining  together,  in  order  to  raife  the  price, 
jufl  fo  much  the  lefs.     Their  competition  might 
perhaps  ruin  fome  of  therofclves;  but  to  take  care 
of  this  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  parties  concerned, , 
and  it  may  fafely  be  trqfted  to  their  difcretion. 
It  can  never  hurt  either  the  confumer,  or  the 
producer;  on  the  contrary,  itmuft  tend  to  make 
the  retailers  both  fell  cheaper  and  buy  dearer, 
than  if  the  whole  trade  was  monopolized  by  one 
or  two  perfons.     Some  of  them,  perhaps,,  may 
fometimes  decoy  a  weak  cuftomer  to  buy  what 
Yql.  II.  E  he 
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BOOK  ke  has  no  occafion  for.  This  evil,  however,  is 
of  too  little  importance  to  deftrvc  the  public  at- 
tention, nor  would  it  necefiarily  be  prevented  by 
reftriding  their  nunibers.  It  is  not  the  multi*' 
tude  of  ale-houfes,  to  give  the  moft  fufpicious 
exannple,  that  occafions .  a  general  difpofition  to 
drunkennefs  among  the  common  people  ^  but 
ithat  difpofition  arifing  from  other  caufes  ne* 
'ceflarily  gives  employment  to  a  multitude  of  ^e« 
houfes. 

•  The  perfons  whofe  capitals  are  employfed  in 
any  of  thofe  four  ways  are  thcmfclves  produftive 
labourers.  Their  labour,  "when  properly-  di- 
refted,  fixes  and  realizes  itfelf  in  the  fubjedt  or 
vendible  commodity  upon  which  it  is  beftowed, 
and  generally  adds  to  its  price  the  value  at  leaft 
of  their  own  maintenance  and  confumption« 
The  profits  of  the  farmer,  of  the  manufadhirer^ 
of  the  merchant,  and  retailer,  are  all  drawn  from 
the  price  of  the  goods  which  the  two  firft  pwro* 
duce,  and  the  two  laft  buy  and  fell.  Equal  ca* 
pitals,  however,  employed  in  each  of  thofe  ibur 
diffeitnt  way^,  will  immediately  put  into  mocioii 
very  dijFerent  quantities  of  produftivc  labour, 
and  augment  too  in  very  different  proportions 
the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  thfe  fociety  to  which  they  belong. 

The  capital /of  the  retailer  replaces,,  together 
with  its  profits,  that  of  the  merchant  of  whom  he 
purchafes  goods,  and  thereby  enables  him  to 
continue  his  buflnefs.  The  retailer  himfclf  is 
the  only  produdive  labourer  whom  it  imme« 
diately  employs^    In  his  proiitSj   confifts  the 

whole 
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whole  value  whtch  its  employment  adds  to  the  ^  *^^  **• 
aaBual  produce  of  the  /land  and  labour  of  the 
fociety. 

The  capi^  of  the  wholefale  merchant  re- 
places, together  with  their  profits,  the  capitals  of 
the  farmers  and  manufa£burqrs  of  whom  he  pur<* 
chafes  the  rude  and  manufafbured  produce  whtcli 
he  deals  in,  and  thereby  enables  them  to  con- 
tinue their  refpefikive  trades.  It  is  by  this  fer« 
vice  chiefly  th;it  he  coniributes  indiredkly  to  fup* 
port  the  produ6tive  labour  of  the  fociety,  ao4  to 
increafe  the  value  of  its  annual  produce*  His 
capital  employe  too  the  failors  and  carriers  who 
tranfpqrt  his  goods  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  it  augments  the  price  of  thofe  goods  by  the 
3(ridue»  not  only  of  his  profits,  but  of^their  wages^ 
This  is  all  the  produdive  labour  which  it4mme« 
diaitely  puts  into  motion,  and  all  the  value  whicii 
it  immediately  adds  to  the  annual  producer  Its 
operation  in  both  thefe  refpefts  is  a  good  deaL 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  capital  of  the  retailer. . 

Part  of  the  capital  of  the  mafter  manufacturer 
is  ennpk>yed  as  a  fixed  capital  in  the  inftrumehtl 
of  his  trade,  and  replaces,  together  with  its  pro** 
fits,  that  of  fome  otjjer  artificer  of  whom  he  pur- 
chafes  them.  Part  of  his  circulating  capital  «i$ 
employed  in  purchafing  materials,  and  replaces^ 
with  their  profits,  the  capitals  of  the  farmers  and 
miners  of  whom  he  purchafes  them.  But  a  gneat 
part  of  it  is  always,  either  annually,  or  in  a  much 
Shorter  period,  d^ributed  among  the  different 
workmen  wlmm  he  employs.  It  augments  thf 
i^ue  of  thofe  oxai^ials  by  iheir  wagesa  and  by 
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•8  o  o  K  their  mafters  profits  upon  the  whole  flock  of 
wages,  materials,  and  inftruments  of  trade  em- 
ployed in  the  bufinefs.  It  puts  immediately  into 
motion,  therefore,  a  much  grcatef  quantity  of 
produftive  labour,  and  adds  a  much  greater  value 
to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
the  fociety,  than  an  equal  Capital  in  the  hands  of 
any  wholefale  merchant. 

No  equal  capital  puts  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  produftive  labour  than  that  of  the 
farmer.  Not  only  his  labouring  fervants^  but 
his  labouring  cattle,  are  produftive  labourers* 
In  agriculture  too,  nature  labours  along  withman ; 
and  though  her  labour  cofts  no  expence,  its  pro- 
duce has  its  value,  as  well  as  that  of  the  moft  ex- 
penfive  workmen.  The  moft  important  opera- 
tions of  agriculture  feem  intended,  notfo  much 
to  increafe,  though  they  do  that  too,  as  to  direft 
the  fertility  of  nature  towards  the  produ^ion  of 
the  plants  moft  profitable  to  man.  A  field  over- 
grown with  briars  and  brambles  may  frequently 
produce  as  great  a  quantity  of  vegetables  as  the 
beft  cultivated  vineyard  or  corn  field.  Planting 
and  tillage  frequently  regulate  more  than  they 
animate  the  adive  fertility  of  nature;  and  after 
all  their  labour,  a  great  part  of  the  work  always 
remains  to  be  done  by  her.  The  labourers  and 
labouring  cattle,  therefore,  employed  in '  agri- 
culture,- not  only  occafion,  like  the  workmen  in 
manufaftures,  the  reproduftion  of  a  value  equal 
to  their  own  confumption,  or  to  the  capital  which 
employs  them,-  together  with  its  owners  profits  ; 
but -of  a.*niuch  greater  v^luc.  dver  and  abovfe 
"'      *  '    *  the 
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the  capital  of  the  farmer  and  all  its  profits,  they  'C  H  a  p. 
regularly  occafion  the  reprodu&ion  of  the  rent  of 
the  landlord.  This  rent  may  be  confidered  as 
the  produce  of  thofc  powers  of  nature,  the  ufe 
of  which  the  landlord  lends  to  the  farmer.  It  is 
greater  or  fmaller  according  to  the  fuppofed  ex- 
tent of  thofe  powers,  or  in  other  words,  accord- 
ing to  the  fuppofed  natural  or  improved  fertility 
pf  the  land^  It  is  the  work  of  nature  which  re- 
mains after  deducing  or  compenfating  every 
thing  which  can  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  man.. 
It  is  feldom  lefs  than  a  fourth,  and  frequently 
iiK>re  than  a  third  of  the  whole  produce.  No 
equal  quantity  of  produftive  labour  employed  in 
manufadtures  can  ever  occafion  fo  great  a  repro- 
duction. In  them  nature  does  nothing;  man 
does  all ;  and  the  reproduction  muft  always  be  in 
proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  agents  that  oc- 
cafion it.  The  capital  employed  in  agriculture, 
therefore,  not  only  puts  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  productive  labour  than  any  equal 
capital  employed  in  manufactures,  but  in  pro- 
portion too  to  the  quantity  of  productive  labour 
which  it  employs,  it  adds  a  much  greater  value 
to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
the  country,  to  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  its 
inhabitants.  Of  all  the  ways  in  which  a  capital 
can  be  employed,  it  is  by  far  the  moft  advan- 
tageou;5  to  the  foqiety. 

The  capitals  eniployed  in  the  agriculture  and 
in  the  retail  trade  of  any  fociety,  muft  always 
refide  within  that  fociety.  Their  employment  is 
confined  almoft  to  ^  precife  fpot,  to  the  farm, 
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ftrid  to  the  (hop  of  the  retailer.  They  muft  ge- 
nerally too,  though  there  are  fome  exceptions  tci 
this,  belong  to  refident  members  of  the  fociety. 

Thb  capital  of  a  whokfale  merchant,  on  the 
contrary,  fecms  to  have  no  fixed  or  neceffary  re- 
fidencc  any-where,  but  may  wander  about  from 
place  to  place,  according  as  it  can  either  buy 
cheap  or  fell  dear. 

The  capital  of  the  manufacturer  muft  nd 
doubt  rcfide  where  the  manufadture  is  carried  on; 
but  where  this  Ihall  be  is  not  always  neceflarily 
determined.  It  may  frequently  be  at  a  great 
diftance  both  from  the  place  where  the  materials 
grow,  and  from  that  where  the  complete  nianu- 
failure  is  confumed.  Lyons  is  very  diftant  both 
from  the  places  which  afford  the  materials  of  its 
manufaftares,  and  from  thofe  which  confume 
them.  The  people  of  falhion  in  Sicily  af(e 
clothed,  in  filks  made  in  other  countries,  from 
the  materials  which  their  own  produces.  Part 
of  the  wool  of  Spain  is  manufadtured  in  Great 
Britain,  and  fome  part  of  that  cloth  is  afterwards 
fent  back  to  Spain. 

Whether  the  merchant  whofe  capital  exports 
tlie  furplus  produce  of  any  fociety  be  a  native  or 
a  foreigner,  is  of  very  little  importance.  If  he  is 
a  foreigner,  the  number  of  their  produftive  la- 
bourers is  neceffarily  lefs  than  if  he  had  been  a 
native  by  one  man  only;  jtrid  the  value  of  their 
annual  produce,  by  the  profits  of  that  one  man. 
The  failors  or  carriers  whom  he  employs  may  ftill 
belong  indifferently  either  to  his  country,  or  to 
their  country,  or  to  fome  third  country,  in  the 
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fame  manner  as  if  he  had  been  a  nati^re^  The  ^  "^^  **• 
capital  of  a  foreigner .  gives  a  value  to  their  fur- 
plus  produce  equally  wkh  that  of  a  native^  by 
exchanging  it  for  fomething  for  which  the^e  is  a 
deiTiand  at  home.  It  as  effeAually  replaces  the 
capital  of  the  perfon  who  produces  that  furplusj 
and  as  effe6bually  enables  him  to  continue  his 
bufinefs ;  the  fervice  by  which  the  capital  <^  a 
wholefale  merchant  chiefly  contributes  to  fupport 
the  produftive  labour^  and  to  augment  the  value 
of  the  annual  produce  of  the  fociety  to  which  hf 
belongs. 

It  is  of  more  conlequence  that  the  .capital  of 
the  manufacturer  ihould  refide  within  the  cpun* 
try*  It  neceflarily  puts  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  produAive  labour^  and  adds  a  greater 
value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la< 
feour  of  the  fociety.  It  may^  however^  be  very 
ufeful  to  the  country,  though  it  (hould  notrefidt 
within  it.  ^he  capitals  of  the  Britiih  manu- 
facturers who  work  up  the  flax  and  hemp  an- 
nually imported  from  the  coafts  of  the  Baltic,  arie 
furely  very  ufeful  to  the  countries  which  produce 
them.  Thofe  materials  are  a  part  of  the  furplus 
produce  of  thofe  countries  which,  unlefs  it  was 
annually  exchanged  for  fomething  which  is  in 
demand  there,  would  be  of  no  value,  and  would 
foen  ceaie  to  be  produced.  The  merchants  who 
export  it,  replace  the  capitals  of  the  people  who 
produce  it,  and  thereby  encourage  them  to  con- 
tinue the  productions  and  the  Britiih  manu- 
facturers replace  the  capitals  of  thofe  mcr^ 
chants. 

E  4  'A  PARTIt. 
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A  PARTICULAR  country,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  a  iparticular  perfon,  may  frequently  not  hatre 
bapitkl  fufficient  both  to  improve  and  cultivate 
all  its  lands,  to  manufadure  and  prepare  their 
whole  rude  produce  for  immediate  ufe  and  con- 
fumption,  and  to  tranfport  the  furplus  part  either 
of  the  rude  or  manufaftured  produce  to  thofe 
diftant  markets  where  it  can  be  exchanged  for 
fomething  for  which  there  is  a  demand  at  home; 
The  inhabitants  of  many  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain  have  not  capital  fufficient  to  improve  and 
cultivate  all  their  lands.  The  wool  of  the  fouth- 
em  counties  of  Scotland  is,  a  great  part  of  it^ 
after  a  long  land  carriage  through  very  bad  roads, 
manufaftured  in  Yorkfliirc,  for  want  of  a  capital 
to  manufacture  it  at  home.  There  are  many 
little  manufafturing  towns  in  Great  Britain,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  have  not  capital  fufficient 
to  tranfport  the  produce  of  their  own  induftry  to 
thofe  diftant  markets  where  thire  is  demand  and 

« 

confumptiori  for  it.  If  there  arc  any  merchants 
among  them,  they  are  properly  only  the  agents 
of  wealthier  merchants  who  refidc  in  fomc  of  the 
greater  commercial  cities. 

When  the  capital  of  any  country  is  nor  fuffi- 
cient for  all  thofe  three  purpofes,  in  proportion 
as  a  greater  Ihare  of  it  is  employed  in  agricul-* 
ture,  the  greater  will  be -the  quantity  of  pro- 
duiSive  labour  which  it  puts  into  motion  within 
the  country;  as  will  likewife  be  the  value  which 
its  employment  adds  to  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  the  foci6ty.  After  agri- 
culture, the  capital  employed  in  manufa^ures 

puts 
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puts  into  motipa  the  greateft  quantity  of  pro- 
d«i£tive  labour,  and  adds  the  greateft  value  to 
the  annual  produce*  That  which  is  en^ployed 
in  the  trade  of  exportatioja>  has  the  lead:  effed  of 
any  of  the  three. 

*  The  country,  indeed,  which  >  has  not  capital 
fufficient  for  all  thofe  three  purppfes,  has  not 
arrived  at  that  degree  of  opulence  for  which  it 
feems  naturally  deftined.  To  attempt,  however, 
prematurely  and  with  an  infuf&cient  capital,  to 
do  all  the  three,  is  certainly  not  the  fliorteft  way 
for  a  fociety,  no  more  than  it  would  be  for  aa 
individual,  to  acquire  a  fufficient  one.  The 
capital  of  all  the  individuals  of  a  nation^  has  its 
limits  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  a  lingle  in« 
dividual,  and  is  capable-  of  executing  only  cer« 
t^n  purpofes.  The  capital  of  all  the  individuals 
of  a  nation  is  increafed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
that  of  a  (ingle  individual,  by  their  continually 
accumulating  and  adding  to  it  whatever  they  fave 
out  of  their  revenue.  It  is  likely  to  inctcafe  the 
fafteft,  therefore,  when  it  is  employed  in  the  way 
that  affords  the  grcateft  revenue  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  as  they  will  thus  be  en-, 
abled  to  make  the  greateft  favings.  But  the 
revenue  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  is 
jicccffarily  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  an-, 
nual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour.  . 

It  has  been  the  principal  caufc  of  the  rapid 
projgr^fs  of  our  American  colonies  towards  wealth, 
and  greatnefs,  that  almoft  their  whole  capitals 
have  hitherto  been  employed  in  agriculture. 
They  have  no  manufaAures>  thofe  houibold  and 
9  coarier 
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^  ^i?  ^  c^^^'f^^  manufafturcs  excepted  whkh  neceflarily 
accompany    the  progrefs  of  agriculture,    and 
\9hich  are  the  work  of  the  women  and  children 
in  every  private  family.    The  greater  part  both 
of  the  exportation  and  coafting  trade  of  Ame- 
rica, is  carried  on  by  the  capitals  of  merchants 
who  refide  in  Great  Britain.     Even  the  ftores 
and  warehoufes  from  which  goods  are  retailed  in 
fome  provinces,  particularly  in  Virginia  and  Ma- 
ryland, belong  many  of  them  to  merchants  who 
refide  in  the  mother  country,  and  afford  one  of 
the  few  inftances  of  the  retail  trade  of  a  ibciety 
being  carried  on  by  the  capitals  of  thoTe  who  are 
not  refident  nriembers  of  it.     Were  the  Ameri- 
cans, either  by  combination  or  by  any  other  fort 
of  violence,  to  ftop  the  importation  of  £uro« 
Jjean  manufactures,  and,  by  thus  giving  a  mo- 
nopoly to  fuch  of  their  own  countrymen  as  could 
tpanufafturc  the  like  goods,   divert  any  confi- 
derable  part  of  their  capital  into  this  employ* 
ment,  they  would  retard  inftcad  of  accelerating 
the  further  increafe  in  the  value  of  their  annual 
produce,  and  would  obftrudt  inftead  of  promot- 
ing the  progrefs  of  their  country  towards  real 
wealth  and  grcatnefs.     This  would  be  ftill  more 
the  cafe,  were  they  to  attempt,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, to  monopolize   to  themfelves  their  whole 
exportation  trade. 

The  courfe  of  human  profperity,  indeed^ feems 
fcarce  ever  tb  have  been  of  fo  long  continuance 
as  to  enable  any  great  country  to  acquire  capital 
fufficienc  for  all  thofe  three  purpofes;  unlefs> 
perhaps,  we  give  credit  to  the  wonderful  ac- 
I  founts^ 
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counts  of  the  wealth  and  cultivation  of  China,  ^  *"  *  '• 
6f  thofc  of  ancient  Egypt,  afid  of  the  ancicni 
ft^te  of  Indoftaa*  Even  thofc  three  countries^ 
the  wealthieft,  according  to  all  accounts,  that 
ever  were  in  the  world,  arc  chiefly  renowned  for 
their  fuperiority  in  agriculture ,  arid  manufac-* 
turci.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  emi- 
nent for  foreign  trade.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
had  a  fuperftitious  antipathy  to  the  fca ;  a  fuper- 
ftition  nearly  of  the  fanne  kind  prevails  among 
the  Indians;  and  the  Chinefc  have  never  excelled 
in  foreign  commerce.  The  greater  part  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  all  thofe  three  countries  feems 
to  have  been  always  exported  by  foreigners,  who 
gave  in  exchange  for  it  fomething  elfe  for  which 
they  found  a  demand  there,  frequently-  gold  and 
filver; 

It  is  thus  that  the  lame  capital  will  in  any 
country  put  into  motion  a  greater  or  fmallcr 
quantity  of  produftive  labour,  and  add  a  greater 
or  fmaller  value  to  the  annual  produce  of  its 
land  and  labour,  according  to  the  different  pro- 
portions in  which  it  is  employed  in  agriculturcy 
manufaftores,  and  wholefale  trade.  The  differ- 
ence too  is  very  great,  according  to  the  different 
forts  of  wholefale  trade  in  which  any  part  of  it  is 
employed. 

All  wholefale  trade,  all  buying  in  order  to^ 
fell  again  by  wholefale,  may  be  reduced  to  three 
diflferent  forts.  The  home  trade,  the  foreign 
trade  of  confumption,  and  the  carrying  trade. 
The  home  trade  is  employed  in  purchafing  in  one 
part  of  the  fame  country,  and  felling  in  another,* 

the 
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the  produce  of  the  induftry  of  that  country.  It 
comprehends  both  the  inland  and  the  coafting 
trade.  The  foreign  trade  of  confumptiori/is  em- 
ployed in  purchafing  foreign  goods  for  home, 
^onfumption.  The  carrying  trade  is  employed 
in  tranfaftiog  the  commerce  of  foreign  countries, 
or  in  carrying  the  furplus  produce  of  one  to  an-^ 
other.  - 

H  The  capital  which  is  employed  in  purchaGng 
in  one  part  of  the  country  in  order  to  fell  in  an- 
other the  produce,  of  the  induftry  of  that  country, 
generally  replaces  by  every  fuch  operation  two 
diftinft  capitals  that  had  both  been  employed  i^ 
the  agriculture .  or  manufadures  of  that  country^^ 
and  thereby  enables  them  to  continue  that  em-i 
ployment.    When  it  fends  out  from  the  refidence 
of  the  merchant  a  certain. value  of  comrnodities, 
it  generally  brings  back  in  return  at  leaft  an  equal 
value  of  other  commodities.    When  both  are  the 
produce  of  donpieftic  induftry,  it  ncceflarily  re- 
places by  every  fuch  operation  two  diftinft  capi- 
tals, which  had  both  been  employed  in  fupporCr 
ii^g  produdkive  labour,  and  thereby  enables  them 
to  continue  that  fupport.     The  capital  whick 
fends  Scotch  mani^fadlures  to  London,  and  brings 
back  Englifh  corn  and  manufaftures  to  Edin- 
burgh, neceffarily  replaces,  by  every  fuch  oper 
ration,  two  Britifh  capitals  which  had  both  been 
employed  in  the  agriculture  or  manufadlures  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  capital  employed  in  purchafmg  foreign 
goods  for  home-confumption,  when  this  purchafe 
is  made  with  the  produce  of  domcftic  induftry ^^ 

replaces 
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replaces  too,  by  every  fuch  operation,  two^dif-  chap 
tinft  capitals ;  but  one  of  them  only  is  employed 
in  fupporting  domeftic  induftry.  The  capital 
which  fends  Britifti  goods  to  Portugal,  and 
brings  back  Portuguefe  goods  to  Great  Britain, 
replaces  by  every  fuch  operation  only  one  Britifh 
capital.  The  other  is  a  Portuguefe  one.  Though 
the  returns,  therefore,  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
conftimption  ihould  be  as  q.uick  as  thofe  of  the  ' 
home -trade,  the  capital  employed  in  it  will  give 
but  one-half  the  encouragement  to  the  induftry 
or  produftive  labour  of  the  country. 

But  the  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  corr- 
funiption  are  very  feldom  fo  quick  as  thofe  of  the  \ 
home-trade.  The  returns  of  the  home-trade  ' 
generally  come  in  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  fometimes  three  or  four  times  in  the  year. 
The  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
feldom  come  in  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
fometimes  not  till  after  two  or  three  years.  A 
capital,  therefore,  employed  in  the  home-trade 
will  fometimes  make  twelve  operations,  or  be 
fent  out  and  returned  twelve  times,  before  a  ca- 
pital employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  confump- 
tion has  made  one.  '  If  the  capitals  are  equal, 
therefore,  the  one  will  give  four  and  twenty 
times  more  encouragement  and  fupport  to  the 
induftry  of  the  country  than  the  other. 

The  foreign  goods  for  home-confutnption  may 
fomctimes.be  purchafed,  not  with  the  produce  of 
domeftic  induftry,  but  with  fomc  other  foreign 
goods.  Thcfe  laft,  however,  muft  have  been 
purchafed  either  immediately  with  the  produce 

of 
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BOOK  of  domeflic  induftry/ or  with  fometjbing  elfe 
that  had  been  purchafed  with  it ;  for,  the  cafe  of 
war  and  conqueft  excepted,  foreign  goods  can 
pever  be  acquired,  but  in  exchange  for  fome- 
thing  that  had  been  produced  at  honK,  either 
imitiediacely,  or  after  two  or  more  different  ex-* 
changes.  .  The  cffefts,  therefore,  of  a  capital 
employed  in  fuch  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of 
confumption,  arc,  in  every  refpeft,  the  fame  a& 
thofe  of  one  employed  in  the  maft  direO:  trade  of 
the  fame  kind,  except  that  the  final  returns  are 
likely  to  be  ftill  more  diftant,  as  they  muft  de- 
pend upon  the  returns  of  two  or  three  diftinft 
foreign  trades.  If  the  flax  and  hemp  of  Riga  are 
purchafed  with  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  which 
had  been  purchafed  with  Britifli  tnanufafturcs, 
the  merchant  muft  wait  for  the  returns  of  two 
diftinft  foreign  trades  before  he  can  employ  the 
fame  capital  in  re-'purchafing  a  like  quantity  of 
Britilh  manufaftures.  If  the  tobacco  of  Virgi* 
nia  had  been  purchafed,  not  with  Britifli  manu- 
fadbures,  but  with  the  fugar  and  rum  of  Jamaica 
which  had  been  purchafed  with  thofe  manu- 
facSlures,  he  muft  wait  for  the  returns  of  three; 
If  thofe  two  or  three  diftinft  foreign  trades  fhould 
happen  to  be  carried  on  by  two  or  three  diftinft 
merchants,  of  whom  the  fecpnd  buys  the  goods 
imported  by  the  firft,  and  the  third  buys  thofe 
imported  by  the  fecond,  in  order  to  export  them 
again,  each  merchant  indeed  will  in  this  cafe 
receive  the  returns  of  his  own  capital  more 
qmckly;  but  tKc  final  returns  of  the  whole  capi- 
tal employed  in  the  trade  will  be  juft  as  flow  a9 

ever. 
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ever.  Whether  the  whx>le  capital  employed  in  ^  ^^^  '• 
fuch  a  round-about  trade  belong  to  one  merchamt 
or  to  three^  can  make  no  difference  with  regard 
to  the  country,  though  it  may  with  regard  to  the 
particular  merchants.  Three  times  a  greater 
capital  muil  in  both  cafes  be  employed,  in  order 
to  exchange  a  certain  value  of  Britifh  manufac- 
ture^ for  a  certaii^  quantity  of  flax  and  hemp» 
than  would  have  been  necefiary,  had  the  mahu« 
failures  and  the  flax  and  hemp  been  dircAly  ex*- 
changed  for  one  aqoth^r.  The  whole  capital 
employed,  therefore,  in  fuch  a  round-about 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  will  generally  give 
l^fs  encouragement  and  fupport  to  the  produc*- 
tive  labour  of  th^  country,  than  an  equal  capital 
employed  in  a  more  dired  trade  of  the  fame 
kind. 

Whatevjer  be  the  foreign  commodity  with 
which  the  foreign  goods  for  home-confumptioa 
are  purchafed,  it  can  occaQon  j^o  efiential  differ*- 
ence  either  in  the  nature  of  the  trade,  or  in  the 
encouragement  and  fupport  which  it  can  give  to 
the  productive  labour  of  the  country  from  which 
it  is  carried  otn.  If  they  arc  purchafed  with  the 
gold  of  Brazil,  for  example,  or  with  the  filver  of 
Peru,  this  gold  and  filver,  like  the  tobacco  of 
Virginia,  mwft  have  been  purchafed  with  fome- 
thing  that  either  was  the  produce  of  the  induftry 
of  the  country,  or  that  bad  been  purchafed  with 
fomething  elfe  that  waa  fo.  So  far,  th^reforcj 
AS  the  prpdudive  labour  of  ^c  country  is  con^ 
ceraed,  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption  which 
u  carried  on  by  mCian«  of  gold  and  filver,  has  all 
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the  advantages  and  all  the  inconvemencies  of  any 
other  equally  round-about  foreign  trade  of  con* 
fum^tion,  and  will  replace  juft  as  faft  or  juft  as 
flow  the  capital  which  is  imnnediately  employed 
in  fupporting  that  produftive  labour*  It  feems 
even  to  have  one  advantage  over  any  other 
equally  round-about  foreign  trade.  The  tranf-  j 
portation  of  thofe  metals  from  one  place  to  art- 
other,  on  account  of  their  fmall  bulk  and  great 
value,  is  lefs  expenfive  than  that  of  almoft  any 
other  foreign  goods  of  equal  value.  Their 
freight  is  much  le{s,  and  their  infurance  not 
greater;  and  no  goods,  befides,  are  lefs  liable 
to  fufFcr  by  the  carriage.  An  equal  quantity  of 
foreign  goods,  therefore,  may  frequently  be  pur- 
chafed  with  a  fmaller  quantity  of  the  produce  of 
domeftic  induftry,  by  the  intervention  of  gold 
and  filvcr,  than  by  that  of  anfy  other  foreign 
goods.  The  demand  of  the  country  may  fre- 
quently, in  this  manner,  be  fupplied  more  conn* 
pletely  and  at  a  fmaller  expence  than  in  any 
other.  Whether,  by  the  continual  exportation 
of  thofe  metals,  a  trade  of  this  kind  is  likely  to 
impoverish  the  country  from  which  it  is  carried 
on,  in  any  other  way,  I  fhall  have  occafion  to 
examine  at  great  length  hereafter. 

That  part  of  the  capital  of  any  country  which 
is  employed  in  the  carrying  trade,  is  altogether 
withdrawn  frcim  fupporting.  tbe .  produdive  la* 
hour  of  that  particular  country,  to  fupport  that 
of  fome  foreign  courttries.  Though  it  may  re* 
place  by  every  pperation  two  diftinft  capitals^ 
yet  neither  of  them  .belongs  to  ;that*  particular 

country. 
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eomitry.     The  capital  of  the  Dutch  merchant,  ^  \^  ^* 
Which  Carrie^  the  coirn  of  iPoland  to  iPortugal, 
^nd  brings  back  the  fruits  and  wines  of  Portugal 
to  Poland,  replaces  by  every  fuch  operation  two 
capitals,  neither  gf  which  had  been,  employed  in 
fupporting  thp  productive  labour  of  Holland ; 
but  one  of  thein  in  fiipporting  that  of  Poland, 
and  the  otliei:  th^t  of  Portugal.     The  profits 
bnly  return  regularly  to  Holland,  and  conftitute 
^he  whole  Edition  which  this  trade  neceflarily 
n^^^lfes  to  the  annual  pfoduce  of  the  land  and  la- 
bour of  that  country.     When,  indeed,  the  car- 
rying trade  of  any  particular  CountJry  is  carried 
on  with  the  ihips  arid  failors  of  that  country,  that 
part  of  the  capital  employed  in  it  which  pays  the 
freight,  ;s  diftributed  among,  and  puts  into  nag- 
tioi},  a  certain  number  of  produftive  labourers  of 
that  country.     Almoft  all  nador^  that  have  ha^ 
any  confiderable  fliare  of  the  carrying  trade  have, 
in  fa(5t,.  Carried  it  on  in  this  teener.     The  trade 
itfelf  ha§  probably  derived  its  name  from  it,  the 
people  of  fuch  countries  being  the  carriers  to 
otheir  countries.     It  does  'hot,    however,   fcertr 
efferiti^  to  the  nature  of  the  trade  that  it  fhould 
be  fo.     A  Dutch  merchant  may,  for  example, 
emplojr  his  capital  in  tranfafting  the  commerce 
of  PolariU  and  Portugal,  by  carrying  part  of  the  * 
furplus  produce  of  the  one  to  the  other>  not  in 
Dutch,  but  in  Britilh  bottoms.,    It  may  be  pre- 
fumed,  that  hq  adlually  does  fo  upon  fome  parti- 
cular occafions.  It  is  upon  this  account,  however, 
that  the  carrying  trade  has  been  fuppofed  pecu- 
liarly advantageous  to  fuch  a  country  as  Great 
Vol,  II.    '  F  ,  Britain, 
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Britain,  of  which  the  defence  anci  fecurity  depend 
upon  the  number  of,  its  failors  dnd  ftiipping* 
But  the  fame  capital  may  employ  as  many  failors 
and  fhipping,  either  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Gon- 
fumption,  or  even  in  the  home-trade,  when  car- 
ried on  by  coafting  vcflels,*  as  it*  could  in  the 
carrying  trade.  The  number  of  failors  and 
fliipping  which  any  particular  capital  can  employ^ 
does  not  dej5tend  upon  the  nature  of  the  trade, 
but  partly  upon  the  bulk  of  the  goo9s  in  propor- 
tion to  their  value^  and  partly  upon  the  diftancc 
of  the  ports  between  which  they  are  to  be  car- 
ried 3  chiefly  upon  the  former  of  thofe  two  cir- 
cumftances.  The  coal-trade  from  Newcaftle  to 
London,  for  example,  employs  more  fhipping 
than  all  the  carrying  trade  of  England,  though 
the  ports  are  at  no  great  diftance.  To  force, 
therefore,  by  extraordinary  encourageipents,  a 
larger  fhare  of  the. capital  of  any  country  into 
the  carrying  traae,  than  what  would  naturally 
go  to  it,  will  not  always  neceflarily  increafe  the 
Shipping  of  that  couHHry. 

The  capital,  therefore,  employed  in  the  homc7 
trade  of  any  country  will  generally  give*  encou- 
ragement and  fupport  to  a  greater  *quaatity  of 
•  produftive  labour  in.  that  country,  and  increafe 
the  value  of  its  annual  produce  more  than  an  equai 
capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumptioh  :  and  the  capital  employed  in  this  Ut- 
ter trade  has  in  both  thefe  refpedls  a  ftill  greater 
advantage  over  an  equal  capital  ^employed  in  the 
carrying  trade.  The  riches,  and  fo  far  as  power 
depends  upon  riches,  the  power  of  every  country,. 
3  *  muft 
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muft  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  its  ^  "y^  ^* 
annual  produce,  the  fund  from  which  all  taxes 
muft  ultimately  be  paid.     But  the  great  objeft 
of  the  political  ceconomy  of  every  country,  is 
to  cncreafe  the  riches  and  power  of  that  country. 
It  ought/  therefore,  'to  give  no  preference  nor 
fuperior  encouragement  to  the  foreign  trade  of 
confumjption  above  the  home-trade,  nor  to  the 
carrying  trade  above  either  of  the  other  two.     It 
ought  neither  to  force  nor  to  allure  into  either  of  .' 
thofe  two  channels,  a  greater  (hare  of  the  capitail  ■ 
of  the  couhtry^^than  what  would  naturally  flow 
into  them  of  its  own  accord. 

Eac^  of  thofe  different  bwinches  of  trade, 
however,  is  not  only,  advantageous,  but  necef- 
fiiry  and  unavoidable,  when  the  courfe  of  things, 
without  any  conflraint  or  violenc;#,  naturally  in- 
troduce* it.  ♦       , 

,  When  the  produce  of  any  particular  branch 
of  mdufliry  exceeds  what  the  demand  of  the 
country  reguires,  the  furplus  muft  be  fent  abroad, 
and  exchanged  for.fomethitig  for  which  there  is; 
a  dennand  at  home.  Without  fuch  exportation, 
a  part  of  the  productive  labour  of  the  country 
mu(f  ceafe,*  and  the  value  of  its  anniAl  produce 
diminilh-. .  The  land  and  labour  of  Great  Bri- 
tain produce  geperilly  n\ore  corn,  woollens, 
and  hard*  ware,  than  the  demand  of  the  home- 
market  requires.  The  furplus  part  of  them, 
therefore,  muft  be  fent  abroad,  and  exchanged 
for  fomething  for  which  there  is  a  demand  at 
home.  It  is  only  by  means  of  fuch  exportation, 
that  this  furplus  can  acquire  a  value  fufficient  to 

,F  2  •   com- 
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compcnfate  the  labour  and  expence  of  producing 
it.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  fea  coaft,  and 
the  banks  of  all  navigable  rivers,,  are  advan- 
tageous fituations  for  induftry,  only  bccaufe  they 
facilitate  the  exportation  ^and  e^fchange  of  fuck 
furplus  produce  for  fomething  clfe  which  is  o^ore 
in  demand  there.  ^  ,        ^ 

When  the  foreign  goods  which  are  thus  pur.- 
chafed  with  the  furplus  produce- of  domeftic  in- 
duftry  exceed  the  demand  of  the  home-market, 
the  furplus  part,  of  thennf  muft  be  fent  abroad 
again,  and  exchanged  for  fomethirjg  more  in 
demand  at  home.  About  ninety-fix  thoufand 
hogflieads  of  toljacco  are  annually  purchafed  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  with  a  part  of  ftie  fur- 
plus produce  of  B'ritiih  induftry.  But  the  de- 
mand of  Great'  Britain  does  not  require,  per- 
haps, mort  than  fourteen  thoufj^nd.  ^  If  the 
remaining  eighty-two  thoufand,  therefore,  could 
not  be  fent  abroad  and  exchanged  for  fomething 
more  in  demand  at  home,  the  importation  of 
them  muft  oeafe  immediately,  ind  ^ith  it  the ' 
prpduftive  labour  of  ^  all  thofe  inhabitants  '  of 
Great  Britain,  wh<5  are  at  prefent  employed  in 
preparing, the  goods  with  which  thefeicigbty-two 
thoufand  hogflieads  are  annually  purchafed. 
Thofe  goods,  which  «re  part  of  the  produce  of 
'  the  land  and  labour  of  Gfeat  Britain,  having  no 
market  at  home,  and  being  deprived  of  t|^at 
which  they  had  abroad,  .muft  ceafe  to  be  pro- 
duced. The  moft  round-about  foreign  trade  of 
confumption,  therefore,  may,  upon  fome  occa- 
fions,  be, as  ncccffary  for  fupporting  the  prpduq^* 

tivc 
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tive  labour  of  the  country,  and  the  value  of  its  ^  ^^  '• 
annual  produce,  as  the  mod  direft. 

When  the  capital  ftock  of  any  country  is  in- 
crcafed  ta  fuch  a  degree,   that  it  cannot  be  all 
employed   in   fgpplying  the   confui^iption,   and 
fupporfing  the  produftive  labour  of  that  parti- 
cular country,   the  furplus  part  of  it  naturally 
.  difgorges  itfclf  into  the  carrying  trade,   and  is 
employed  in  performing  the  fame  offices  to  other 
countries.      The  carrying  trade  is   the  natural 
cflfedt  and  fymptom  of  great  national  wealth;  but 
it  does  not  feem  to  be  the  natural  caufe  of  it. 
Thofe  flatefmen  who"  havt  been  difpofcd  to  fa- 
vour it  with  particular  encouragements,  feem  to 
have  miftaken  the  effeft  and  fymptom  for  the 
caufe.     Holland,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  land  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,   by* 
far  the  richeft  country  in  Europe,  has,  accord- 
ingly? the  gffeateft  Iharc  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
Europ'e.     England,  perhaps   the  fecond  richeft 
country  of  Europe,  is  likewife  fuppofcd  to  have 
a  cohfiderable  (hare  of  it;    though  what  cofn* 
•mbnly  pafles  for  the  carrying  trade  of  England, 
will  frequently,  perhaps,  be  found  to  be  no  more 
than  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of  confump- 
tion.     Such'  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  trades 
whjich  carry  the  goods  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  In- 
dies,  and  of  Aiperica,    to   different  European' 
njarkets.     Thofe  goods  are  generally  purchafed 
either  immediately  with  the  prpduce  of  Britifh 
induftry,   or  with  fomething  elfe  which  had  been 
purchafed  with  that  produce,  and  the  final  re- 
turns of  thofe  trades  are  generally  ufcd  or  con- 

F  3.  fumed 
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^  ^11^  ^  fumed  in  Great  Britain.  The  trade  which  is 
carried  on  in  Britifli  bottoms  between  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  fome  trade 
of  the  fame  kind  carried  on  by  Britilh, merchants' 
between  the  different  ports  of  Indi^,  make,  per- 
haps, the  principal  branches  of  what  is  properly 
the  carrying  trade  of  Great  Britain.      ^ 

The  extent  of  tlfe  home-trade  and  of  the  ca^p 
pital  which  can  be  employed  in  itj^  is  ncceflarily 
limited  by  the  v^lue  of  the  furplus  produce  of  aH 
thofe  diffant  places  within  the  country  whic^ 
have  occafion  to  exchange  their  refpeftive  pro- 
duftions  with  pne  another.-  That  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  confumptipn,  by  the  value  of  the  fur^? 
plus  produce  of  the  whole  country  and  of^what; ' 
<:an  be  purchafed  withjt.  That  of  the  carrying  ' 
trade  by  the  value  of  the  furplus  produce  of  all 
the  different  countries  in  the  wor^d.  los  polfiblc 
extent,  therefore,  is  in  a  manner  infinite  in  com-, 
p^rifon  of  that  of  the  other  two,  an4  is  cajrable 
of  abforbing  the  grc^tefl  capitals.  .      '    . 

TijE  confideration  of  his  own  private  profit,  is 
the  fole  motive  which  determines*  the  owner  bf- 
any  capital  to*  employ  ft  either  in  agriculture,  in 
manufaftures,  or  in  fbme  particular  branch  of 
the  wholefale  or,  retail  trade.  .  The  different; 
quantities  of  produftive  labour  which  it  may  put  ' 
•into  motion,  and  the  different  values  which  ic 
may  add  to  the  anpual  produce  of -the  land  and 
labour  of  thp  fociety,  according  as  it  is  employed 
in  on^  or  other  of  thofe  different  ways,  never 
enter  into  his  thoughts.  -In  countries,'  there- 
fore, where  agriculture  is  the  moft  profitable  of 
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all  employments,  and  farming  and  improving  the 
rapft*dire<5t  roadjS  to  a.fplcndid  fprtune,  the  ca- 
pitals of  individuals  will  naturally  he  employed 
in  the  manner  mod  advantageous  to  the  whole 
fociety.  The  profits  of  agriculture,  however, 
feem  to  have  no  fuperiority  over  thofe  of  other 
employments  in  any  part  of  Eyrope.  Projcftors, 
indeed,  m  every  corner  of  it,  have  within  thefc 
few  years  amufed  the  public  with  moft  magnifi- 
cent accounts  of  the  profits  to  be  made  by  the 
cultivation  and  improvennent  of  land.  Without 
entering  into  any  particular  difcufllon  of  their 
calculations,  a  *  very  fimple  obforvation  may  fa- 
tisfy  US'  that  the  refult  of  them  muft  be  falfe. 
Wq^fee  every  day  thp  mbft  fplendid  fortunes  that 
have  been  acquired  in  the  courfe  of  a  fingle  life 
by  trade  and  manufaftures,  frequently  from  a 
very  fnnall  capital,  fomctimes  from  no  capital. 
A  fingle  inftance  of  fuch  a  fortune  acquired  by 
agriculture  in  thq  fame  time,  and  from  fuch  a 
capital,  has  not,  perhaps, '^  occurred  in  Europe 
during  th^  courfc  of  the  prefent  jcentury.  In  all 
the  great  countries  of  Europe,  however,  much 
good  land  {kill  remains  uncultivated,  and  the 
greater  part  of  wliat  is  cultivated,  is  far  from  be^  * 
ing  impr^oved  to  the  degree,  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable. Agriculture,  therefore,  is  aloloft  every- 
where capable  of  abforbing^a  much  greater  capi- 
tal than  has^ver  yet  been  eniployed  in  it.  What 
circumftances  in  the  policy  pf  Europe  have  given 
the  trades  which  are,  carried  on  in  towns  fo  great 
an  adirahtage  over  that  which  is  carried  on  in  the 

F  4  COUHtry, 
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'     BOOK  country,   that  private  pcrfons  frequently  find  it 

more  for  their  advantage  to  employ  their  capitals 
in  the  moft  diftanr.  carrying  trades  of  Afia  and 
America,  th^n  in  the  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  moft  fertile  fields  in  their  own  neigh-^ 
jDOurhood,  I  fhall  endeavolir  to  explain  at:  full 
length  in  the  two  fpUowing  books,        * 
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BOOK     III. 

Of  the  different  Progrefs  of  Opulence  in 

different  Nations. 

C  H  A  p.     I. 

Of  the  natural  Progrefs  of  Opulence.  . 

<  • 

THE  great  commerce  of  every  civilized  fo-  book 
cicty,  is  that  carried  on  between  the  inha-  ^''  « 
bitahts  of  the  tpwn  and  thofe  of  the  country.  It 
confifts  in.ihe  exchange  of  rude  for  manufadtured 
produce,  either  imrinediately,  or  by  the  inter- 
vention of  money,  or  of  fome  fort  of  paper  which 
reprefents  money.  The  country  fupplies  the 
town  with  the  medns  of  fubfiftence,  and  the  ma- 
terials of  manufadture.  The  town  repays  this 
fupply  by  fcrfding  back  a  part  of  the  manufac- 
tured produce  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
The  town,  in  which  there  neither  is  nor  can  be 
'any  reproduftion  of  fubftanccs,  may  very  pro- 
perly be  faid  to  gain  its  whole  wealth  and  fub- 
fiftence  from  the  country.  We  muft  not,  how- 
ever, upon  this  account,  imagine  that  the  gain 
of  the  town  is  the  lofs  of  the  country.  The 
gains  of  both  are^mutual  and  reciprocal,  and  the 
divi(ion  of  labour  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cafes, 
advantageous  to  all  the  different  perfons  employ- 
ed .in  the  various  occupations  into  which  it  is 

a  fubdi- 
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fubdividcd.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
purchafe  of  the  town  a  greater  quantity  of  ma- 
nufaftured  goods,  with  the  produce  of  a  much 
fmaller  quantity  of  their  own*  labpiir,  than  they 
muft  have  employed  had  they  attempted  to  pre- 
pajre  them  thertifelves.*  The  town  affords  a 
market  for  the  furplus  produce  of  the  country, 
or  what  is  over  and  abiive  the  maintenance  of 
the  cultivators,  and  it  is  there  that  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  country  exchange  it  for  fonrtething^ 
clfe  which  is  in  demand  among  them.  The 
greater  the  number  and  revenue -of  the  inl^abit- 
ants  of  the  town,  thip  more  ^xtenfive  is  th^  rparjcet 
which  it  affords  tp  thofe  of"  the  country ;  and  the 
more  extenfive  that  market,  it  is  always  the  moje 
^vantageous  to  a  great  number.  The  corn 
which  grows  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  fells 
there  for  the  fame  price  with  that  which  comes 
from  twenty  mijes  diftancc.  But  the  price  of 
the  latter  muft  geaerally,  not. only  pay. the  ex- 
pence*  of  raifing  and  bringing  ifto  market,  but 
afford  too  the  ordinary  profits  of  agriculture  tp 
the  farmer.  The  proprietors  and  cultivators  of 
the  country,  therefore,  which  lies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  oyej-  and  above  the  or- 
dinary profits  of  agriculture,  gain,  in  the  price' 
of  what  they  fell,  the  whqle,  value  of  the'car- 
riage  of  the  like  produce  thkt  is  brought  from 
more  diftant  parts,  &nd  they  f?ive,  bcfides,  the 
whole  value  of  this  carriage  in  the  pric?  of  what 
they  buy.  Compare  the  cultivation  of  tlie  lands 
in  the  neighbourheod  of  any  confiderable  town, 
with  that  of  thofe  which  lie  at  fame  diftftncc 

-from 
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from  it,  and  you  will  cafily  fatisfy  yourfclf  how 
much  the  country  is  benefited  by  the  commerce 
of  the  town.  Among  all  the  abfurd  fpeculations 
that  have  been  propagated  concerning  the  ba^ 
lance  of ^rade,  it  has  never  been  pretended  that 
(hither  th^  country  lofcs  by  its  commerce  with  the 
pown,  pr  the  town  ty  that  wifli  the  country  which 
inaintains  H. 

As  fubfiftencc  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  prior 
to  coftypniency  and  luxury/  fo  the  induftry  which 
procures  the  foriiier,  muft  ncccffarily  be  prior  to 
^;hat  whic^  txtinifters  to  the  latter.  The  culti- 
vation and  improycrnent  of  the  country,  there* 
fore,  which  affords  fubfiftence,  muft,  ncceffarily, 
be  prior , to  the  increafe  of  the  town,  which  fur- 
nifties  onJy  the  means  of  conveniency  and 
luxury.  It  is  the  furplus  produce  of  the  coun- 
try only,  or  what  is  over  and  above  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  cultivators,  that  conftitutes  the  fub- 
.fiftencc  of  the  town,  which  can  therefore  increafe 
only  with  the  increafe  of  this  furplus  produce. 
The  town,  indeed,  may  not  always  derive  its 
whole  fubfiftence  from  the  country  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, or  evep  from  the  territory  to  which 
it  belongs,  but  from  very  djftant  countries ;  and 
this,  though  it  forms  no  exception  from  the 
general  rule,  has  oscafioncd  confiderable  varia- 
tions  imthe  progrefs  of  opulence  in  different  ages 
and  nations. 

That  order  qf  things  which  neceflity  impofes 
iri  general,  though  not  in  every  particular  coun- 
try, is,  in  every  particular  country,  promoted  by 
0)e  natural  inclinations  of  man.    If  human  infti- 

»'  tutions 
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tutions  had  never  thwarted  thbfe  natural  incli^ 
nations,  the  towns  could  no-where  have  increafcd 
beyond  what  the  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  the  territory  in  which  they  were  fituated  could 
fupport ;  till  fuch  time,  at  leaft,  as  thc^whole  of 
that  territory  was  completely  cultivated  and  im- 
proved.    Upon  eqdal,  or.  nearly,  equal  profits, 
moft  men  will   chufc  to'  en^ploy  their  capitals 
rather  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation   of 
land,  than  either  in  manufadures  or  in  foreign 
trade.     The  man  who  employs  his  capital  in 
land,  has  it  more  under  his  view  and  command, 
and  his  fortune  is  much  lefs  liable  to« accidents, 
than  that  of  the  trader,  who  is  obliged  frequently, 
to  commit  it,  not  only  to  the  winds^  and  the 
waves,    but  to  the  more  uncertain  elements  of 
human  folly  and  injuftice,  by  giving  great  credits 
in  diftant  countries  to  men,  with  whofe  charader 
and  iituation  he  can  feldom  be  tj^oroughly  ac- 
quainted.    The  capital  of  the  kindlord,  on  the  • 
contrary,  which  is  fixed  in  the  improvement  of 
bis  land,  fcems  to  be  as  well  fecured  as  the  nature 
of  human  affairs  can  admit  of.     The  beauty  of* 
the  country  befides,  the  pleafures  of  a  country 
life,  the  tranquillity  of  mind  which  it  promifes, 
and  wherever  the  injuftice  of  human  laws  does 
not  difturb  it,  the  independency  which  it  really 
affords,  have  charms  that  mdre  or  lefs*  attraft 
every  body ;  and  ^is  to  cultivate  the  gVound  was 
the  original  deftination  of  man,  fo  in  -every  ftage 
of  his  exiftence  he  fcems  to  retain  a  predilei^ion 
for  this  primitive  employnient. 

Without 
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Without  the  afliftance  of  fome  artificers,  in-  ^  ",^  **• 
deed,  the  cultivation  of  land  cannot  be  carried 
on,*  but  with  great  inconveniency  and  continual 
interruption!  Smitljf,  cai^ente/s,  wheel-wrights, 
and  plough- Wrights,  u^afons,*  and  bricklayers, 
tanners,  jlhoemakers,  ^nd  mylors,  are  people, 
whofe  fervice  the  farmer  has  frequent  occaiion 
for..  Such  artificefs  too  (land,  occafionally,  in 
need  of  the* afliftance  of  one  another ;  and  as  their 
refidence  is  not,  like  that  of  the  ^farmer,  nc- 
ceflfarily  tied  down  to  a  precife  fpor,  they  natu-^ 

,  rally  fettle. in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another, 
and  thus  form  a  fmall  town  or  village.  The 
butcher,  the  brqwer,  and  the  baker, .  foon  join 
them,  together  with  many  other  artificers  and 
retailers,'  neceffary  or  ufeful  for  fupplying  their 
pccafio«al  wants,  and  who  contribute  ftill  fur-- 
ther  to  augment  the  town.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  <hofe  of  the  country  are  mutually 

.the  feVvants  of  ofte  another.  The  town  is  a  con- 
tinual  fair  or  market,  to  which  the  inhJfbitants  of 
the  country  pjefort,  in  order' to  exchange  their 
rude  for  manufadlured  produce.  It  is  this  com- 
rnerce*  which  fupplies  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
both  with  the  materials  of  their  work,  and  the 
means  of  their  fubfiftence.  The  quantity  of  the 
finiftied  work  which  they  fell  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Country,  neceffarily  regulates  the  quan- 
tity of  the  materials  and  provifions  which  they 
buy.  Neither  their  employment  nor  fubfiftence, 
therefore,  can  augment,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  demand  from  the  cou;itry 
for  finilhed  worki  and  this  demand  can  augment 

••  only 
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only  111  proportion  to  the  cxtenfion  of  improvt* 
mcnt  and  cultivation.  Had  human  inftitutions, 
therefore,  never  difturbed  tht  natural  courfe  of 
things,  the  progrefiive  wealth  and  increafe  of  the 
towns  would,  in  every  political  focictyj  be  con* 
fequential,  and  in  pfoportion  to  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  the  territory  or  country. 

In  our  North  American  colonies,  yAicro^'Unt 
cultivated  land  is  ftill  to  be  had  upon  eafy  toons, 
no  manufaftures  for  dittany  fale  have  ever*yet 
been  eftabliftied  in  any  of  their  towns.  When 
an  artificer  has  acquired  a  little  more  ftock  than  ^ 
is  neceflary  for  carrying  on  his  own  bufinefs  in 
fupplying  the  neighbouring  country,  he  does 
not,  in  North  America,  attempt  to  eftablilh  with 
it  a  manufafture  for  more  diftant  fale,  but  em- 
*  ploys  it  in  the  purchafe  and  improvement  of  un-» 
cultivated  land*  Fronrv  artificer  he  becomes 
planter,  ^nd  neither  the  large  wa^s  n9r  the  eafy 
fubfiftenct^  which  that  country  affords  to  arti- 
ficers, ca^'n  bribe  him  rather  to  work  for  6thef 
people  than  for  himfelf.  He  feels  that  an  arti- 
ficer is  the  fervant  of  his  cuftomers,*  from  whom 
4ie  derives  his  fubfiftencej  but  that  a  planter 
who  cultivates. his  own  land,  and  derives  his  ne- 
ceflary fubfiftence  from  the  labour  of  his  own 
family,  is  really  a  mailer,  and  independent  of  all 
\^  the  world.  ^ 

In  countries,  on  the  contrary,  where  there  h 
dther  no  uncultivated  lands  ^  none  th^t  can  be 
had  upon  eafy  terms,  every  artificer  who  h*as  ac- 
quiicedmore  ftock  than  he  can  employ  intheocca- 
fional  jobs  of  the  neighbourhood,  endeavours  to 

*  prepare 
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prepare  work  for  more  diftant  fale.  The  fmith  ^  ^^  ^* 
erefts  fortie  fort  of  iron,  the  weaver  fome  fort  of 
linen  or  woollen  mantifadory.  Thofe  different 
manufaftures  come,  in  proccfs  of  time,  to  be 
gradually  fubdivided,  and  thereby  improved  and 
refined  in  a  great  variety  of  ways^,  which  niay 
cafily  be  conceived,  and  which  it  is  therefore  un- 
neccflary  to  explain  any  further. 

In  Teeking  for  employment  to  a  capital,  manu- 
factures are,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits, 
naturally  preferred  to  foreign  commerce,  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  agriculture  is  naturally  preferred 
to  manufactures*     As  the  capital  of  the  landlord 
or  farmer  is  more  fecurc  than  that  of  the  manu- 
facturer,   fo  the   capital   of   the  manufacturer, 
being  at  all  times  more  within  his  view  and  com- 
mand, it  more  fecure  than  that  of  the  foreign 
merchant.     In  every  period,   indeed,   of  every 
fociety,  the  fui^lus  part  both  of  the  rude  and 
manufactured  produce,  or  that  for  which  there 
is  no* demand  ajt  home,  muft  be  fent  abroad  in 
order  to  be  exchanged  for  fomething  for  which 
there  is  fom€  demand  at  home.     But  whether 
the  capital,  which  carries  this  fufplus  produce 
abroad,  be  a  foreign  or  a  domeftic  one,  is  of 
very,  little  importance.     If  the  fociety  has  not 
acquired  fufficient  capital  both  to  cultivate  all 
its  lands,  and  to  manufacture  in  the  completeft 
manner  the  whole  of  Its  rude,  produce,  there  is 
even  a  cpnfiderabk  advantage   that  that  rude 
produce  fhould  be  exported  by  a  foreign  capi- 
tal, in  order  that  the  whole  (lock  of  the  fociety 
may  be  employed  in  more  ufcful  purpofes.    The 

wealth 
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^  ni?'  ^  wealth  of  ancient  Egypt,  that  of  Clyna^  znd  In- 

doflan,  fufiiciently  demonftrate  that  a  natioti 
may  attain  a  very  high. degree  of  opulciice, 
though  the  greater  part  of  its  exportation  trade 
be  carried  on  by  foi^igners.  The  progrefs  of 
our  North  American  ancj  Weft  Indian  colonies 
would  have  been  much  lefs  rapid,  had  no  capital 
but  what  belonged  to  themfelves  been  employed 
in  exporting  their  furpl.u«  prodnce. 

According  to  the  natural  courfe  of  things, 
therefore,  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  of  every 
growing  fociety-i^^,  firft,  dire(5ted  to*  agric\iltuffe, 
afterwards  to  manufadtures,  and  laft  of  all  tp 
foreign  commercre.  This  order  of  things  is  fo  ' 
very  natural,  that  in  every  fociety  that  had  aify 
territory,  it  has  always,  I  believe,  been  in  fome 
degree  obferved.  Some  of  their  lands  muft  have 
been  cultivated  before   any  confiderable  towns 

could  be  eftablifhed,  and  fome  fort  of  coarfe  in- 

•I 

duftry  of  the  manufacturing  kind  muft  have*  been 
carried  on  in  thofe  towns,  before  they  could  well 
think  of  employing  themfelves  in  foreign  com- 
merce. 

But  though  this  natural  order  of  .things  muft 
have  taken  place  in  fome  degree  in  every  fiich 
fociety,  it  has,  in  all  the  modern  ftates  of  Eu- 
rope, been;  in  many  refpeds,  entirely  inverted* 
The  foreign  commerce  of  fome  of  their  cities 
has  introduced  all  their  finer  manufaftures,  or 
fuch  as  were  fit  for  diftant  fale;  and  manufaftures 
and  foreign  commerce  together,  have  given  birth 
to  the  principal  improvements  of  agriculture. 
The  manners  and  cuftoms  which  the  nature  of 

their 
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tll^ir  drigijiM  govermnejit  introdue^d^  and  which  ^  "^  **• 
remained  after    that    government  was  •  greatly 
altered,  neceflarily  &rced  them  into  this  Bnna* 
tural  afid  retrograde  order. 
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Of  the  DifcQuragement  of  Agriculture  in  the  ancient 
Stuit  of  Europt  after  'the  Fall  of  the  Roman 
'    Empire. 

WHEN  the  German  and  Scythian  nations 
over* ran  the  weftcrn  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  confufions  which  followed 
fo  grfeat  a  revaltition  lafted  for  feveral  centuries. 
The  rapine  and  violence  which  the  barbarians  ex- 
crcifed  agaJnft  the  ancient  inhabitants,  interrupted 
thecommerci  between  the  towns  and  the  country. 
The  towns  were  deferted,  and  the  country  was 
kft  vmtAAtiy^ed,  and  the  weftern  provinces  of 
Eutope, '  which  had  enjoyed  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  bpuknce  under  th«  Roman  empire,  funk 
into  the  loWeft  ft  ate  of  povetty  and  barbarifm. 
Daring  the  canti-nuance  of  thofe  confufions,  the 
chiefs  and  principal  leaders  of  thofe  nations,  afc*- 
quired  6v  ufijfj^dto  theiiiMves  the  greater  part 
of  the  li^s  ^  thofe  countries.-  A- great  part  of 
theih  Was  t»(hiltivated' i  but  no  part  of  them, 
jsrhether  cultivated  o*-  uficultilvatiid,  was  left 
lout  a  proprietor.  •  AH  of  them  were  en- 
Vol.  IL  G  groffcd. 
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groifed^  and  the  greater  part  by  a  few  great  pro* 
prietors. 

This  original  cngroITing  of  uncultivated  lands^ 
though  a  greatj  nnight  have  been  but  a  tranfitory 
evil.  They  might  foon  have  been  divided 
again,  and  broke  into  fmall  parcels  either  by 
fucceffion  or  by  alienation.  The  law  of  primo- 
geniture hindered  them  from  being  divided  by 
fucceffion  :  the  introdyftion  of  entails  prevented 
their  being  broke  into  fmall  parcels  by  alien- 
ation. 

When  land,  like  moveables^  is  confidered  as 
the  means  only  of  fubfiftence  and  enjoynnient,  the 
natural  law  of  fucceffion  divides  it,  like  them^ 
among  all  the  children  of  the  family  s  of  all  of 
whom  the  fubfiftence  and  enjoyment  may  be  fup- 
pofcd  equally  dear  to  the  father.  This  natural 
law  of  fucceffion  accordingly  took  place  among 
the  Romans,  who  made  no  more  diftin&ion  be- 
twecn  elder  and  younger,  between  rnale  and  fe- 
male, ,in  the  inheritance  of  lands,  than  we  do  in. 
the  diftribution  of  moveables.  But  when  land 
was  confidered  as  the  means,  not  of  fubfiftence 
merely,  but  of  power  and  protcftion,  it  was 
thought  better  that  it  ftioulddcfcend  undivided 
to  one.  In  thofe  diforderly  times,  every  great 
landlord  was  a  fort  of  petty  prince.  His  tenants 
were  his  fubjefts.  He  was^their  judge,  and  in 
fome  refpefts  their  legiflator  in  peace,,  and  their 
leader  in  wan  He  made  war  according,  to  his 
own  difcretion,  frequently  againft  his  neighbours,: 
and  fon^ctimes  againft  his .  foverejgn*  The  fe- 
curitypf  a  landed  cftftte,  therefore,  the  protedtion 

which 
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which  its  owner  could  afford  to  thofc  wHo  dwelt  ^  h^a  p. 
on  it^  depended  upon  its  greatnefs.     To  divide 
it  was  to  ruin  it,  and  to  expofe  every  part  of  it  to  ^ 
be  oppreifed  and  fwallowed  up  by  the  incurfions 
of  its  neighbours.     The  law  of  primogeniture, 
therefore,  came  to  take  place,  not  immediately, 
indeed,  but  in  procefs  of  time,  in  thp  fucceiBon 
of  landed  eftates,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  it  has 
generally  taken  place  in  that  of  monarchies, 
though  not  always  at  their  firft  inftitution.   That 
the  power,  and  confequently  the  fecurity  of  the 
monarchy,  may  not  be  weakened  by  divifion,  it 
nMrfb'dcfcend  entire  to  one  of  the  children.     To 
which  of  them  fb  important  a  preference  ihall  be 
given,  muft  be  determined  by  fome  general  rule, 
founded'  not  upon  the  doubtful  diftindtions  of 
perfonal. merit,  buttupon  fome  plain  and  evident 
difference-  which    can    admit    of   no    difpute* 
Among  the  children  of  the  fame  family,  there 
can  be  no  indifputable  difference  but  that  of  fex, 
and  that  of  age.     The  male  fex  is  uriiverfally 
preferred  to  the  female;   and  when  all  other 
things  are  equal,  *  the  elder  every- where  takes 
place  of  the  younger.     Hence  the  origin  of  the 
right  df  primogeniture,  and'  of  what  is  called 
lineal  fucceiSon. 

Laws  frequently  continue  in  force  long  after 
the  cifcumftances,  which  firft  gave  occafion  to 
them,  and  which  could  alone  render  them  reafon- 
able,  are  no  more.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  Eu- 
rope, the  proprietor  of  a  fingle  acre  of  land  is  as 
perfeftly  fccure  of  his  poflefllon  as  the  prpprietor 
of  a  hundred  thoufand.    The  right  of  primoge- 

G  2  liiturc. 
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niturc^  however,  ftill  continues  tQ  be  refpc6tcdj 
and  as  of  all  inftitutipos  it  is  the  Btteft  to  fup* 
port  the  pride  of  family  diflkinftions,  it  h  ftiU 
likely  to  endure  for  many  centuries.  In  every 
other  refpcft,  nothing  can  be^onorc  contrary  to 
the  real  interefl:  of  a  nunierous, family,  than  a 
right  which,  in  order  to  enrich  one,  beggars  all 
the  reft  of  the  children* 

Entails  are  the  natural  cq^fequences  of  the 
law  of  primogeniture.  They  were  introduced  to 
preferve  a  certain  lineal  fucceffion,  ^f  which  the 
law  of  primogeniture  firft  gave  the  idea^  and  to 
hinder  any  part  of  the  x)riginal  eftate  from  being 
carried  out  of  the  propofed  line  ^cher  by  gift, 
or  devife,  or  alienation  ^  either  by  the  tfoUy,  or 
by  the  misfortune  of  any  of  its  fucceffive  owners. 
They  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  Romans. 
Neither  their  fubftitutions  nor  fideicommiffes 
bear  any  refemblance  to  entails,  though  ibme 
French  lawyers  have  thought  proper  to  dre&  the 
modern  inftitution  in  the  language  and  garb  of 
thofe  ancient  ones. 

When  great  landed  eftatcs- were  a  fort  of  prin- 
cipalities, entails  might  not  be  unreaibnable. 
Like  what  are  called  the  fundamental  laws  of 
fome  monarchies,  they  might  frequently  hinder 
the  fecurity  of  thoufands  from  being  endangered 
•  by  the  caprice  or  extravagance  of  one  man.  But 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe,  when,  fmall  as  well 
as  great  eftates  derive  their  fecurity  from  the 
laws  of  their  country,,  nothing  can  be  more  comT 
pletely  abfurd.  They  arc  founded  upon  thf 
moft  abfurd  of  all  fuppofitions^  the  fuppofuion 

that 
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rhat  every  fucceffive  generation  of  men  have  not  ^  \^  ^* 
an  equal  right  to  the  earth,  and  to  all  that  it 
poiTefles  j  but  that  the  property  of  the  prcfent 
generation  fhould  be  reftrained  and  regulated 
according  to  the  fancy  of  thofe  who  died  perhaps 
five  hundred  years  ago.  Entails,  however,  are 
ftill  refpefted  through  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope, in  thofe  countries  particularly  in  which 
noble  birth  is. a  neceffary  qualification  for  the 
cnjoynncnt  either  of  qivil  or  military  honours. 
Entails  are  thought  neceflTary  for  maintaining  this 
cxclufive  privilege  of  the  nobility  to  the  great 
offices  and  honours  of  their  country ;  and  that 
order  having  uforped  oinc  uhjXjCt  advantage  over 
the  reft  of  tfeeir  felk)w*citizeris,  left  their  poverty 
(hould  render  it  ridiculous,  it  is  thought  reafon- 
abl^  that  they  fhould  have  another.  The  com- 
mon law  of  England,  indeed,  i^  faid  to  abhor 
perpetuittesy  and  they  are  accordingly  more  re- 
ilridked  there  than  in  any  other  European  mo- 
narchy.; thouj^  even  England  is  not  altogether 
without  them.  In  Scotland  more  than  one-fifthr, 
perhaps  more  than  one-third  part  of  the  whole 
lands  of  the  country,  are  at  prefent  fuppofed  to 
be  under  ftrift  entail. 

Great  trafts  of  uttcultivMed  land  were,  in 
this  manner,  not  only  engrofTcd  by  particular  fa- 
milies, but  the  pofflbility  of  theit  being  divided 
again  was  as  mtich  arS  poflible  pi^cluded  for  ever. 
It  fcldom  hiappcnsi  however,  that  a  great  pro- 
prietor iff  a  gJpeat'  irfjprover.  In  the  diforderly 
times  whith.  gave  l)irt&  to  thofe  barbarous  infti- 
ttttions,  the  great  pmprietor  Wds  fufficiently  enfl* 
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'  ^1?  ^  ployed  in  defending  his  own  territories,  or  in 
extending  his  jurifdidlion    and   authority   over 
thofe  of  his  neighbours.     He  had  no  kifure  to 
attend  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
Ifand.     When  the  eftablilhment  of  law  and  order 
afforded  him  this  leifure,  he  often  wanted  the 
inclination,  and  almoft  always  the  requifite  abili- 
ties.    If  the  expence  of  his  houfe  and  perfon 
cither  equalled  or  exceeded  his  revenue,  as  it  did 
very  frequently,  he  had  no  flock  to  employ  in 
this  manner.     If  he  was  an  ceconomifl,  he  ge- 
nerally found  it  more  profitable  to  employ  his 
annual  favings  in  new  purchafes,  than  in  the  im^ 
provement  of  his  old  eftate.     To  improve  land 
with  profit,  like  all  other  commercial  proje6ts, 
requires  an  exa£t  attention  to  fmall  favings  and 
fmall  gains,  of  which  a  man  born  to  a  great  for- 
tune, even  though  naturally  frugal,  is  very  fel- 
dom  capable.     The  fituation  of  fuch  a  perfon 
naturally  difpofes  him  to  attend  rather  to  orna- 
ment which  plcafes  his  fancy,  than  to  profit  for 
which  he  has  To  little  occafion.     The  elegance  of 
his  drefs,  of  his  equipage,   of  his  houfe,   and 
houfhold  furniture,  are  objeds  which  from  his 
infancy  he  has  been  accuftomcd  to  have  fome 
anxiety  about.     The  turn  of  mind  which  this 
habit  naturally  forms,    follows  him  when  he 
comes  to  think  of  the  improvement  of  land. 
He  embellifhes  perhaps  four  or  five  hundred 
acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  houlie,  at  ten 
times  the  expence  which  the  land  is  worth  after 
all  his  improvements;  and  finds  that  if  he  was 
to  improve,  his  whole  eftate  in  the  fame  manner, 

and 
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and  he  has  little  tafte  for  any  other,  he  would  be  c  h  4  p. 
a  bankrupt  before  he  had  finilhed  the  tenth  part 
bf  it.  There  ftill  reniain  in  both  parts  of  the 
united  kingdona  fome  great  eftates  which  have 
continued  without  interruption  in  the  hands  of 
the  fame  family  fince  the  times  of  feudal  anarchy. 
Compare  the  prefcnt  condition  of  thofe  eftates 
With  the  poffeflions  of  the  fmall  proprietors  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  you  will  require  no 
other  argument  to  convince  you  how  unfavour- 
able fuch  extenfive  property  is  to  improvement. 

If  little  improvement  was  to  be  expefted  from 
fuch  great  proprietors,  ftill  Icfs  was  to  be  hoped 
for  froncii  thofe  who  occupied  the  land  under 
them.  In  the  ancient  ftate  bf  Europe,  the  pccu- 
piers  of  land  were  all  tenants  at  will.  They 
were  all  or  almoft  all  flaves ;  but  their  flavery 
was  of  a  milder  kind  than  that  known  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  even  in  pur 
Weft  Indian  colonies.  They  were  fuppofed  to 
belong  more  dircftly  to  the  land  than  to  their 
inafter.  They  could,  therefore,  be  fold  with  it, 
but  not  feparately.  They  could  marry,  pro- 
vided it  was  with  the  confent  of  their  matter : 
and  he  could  not  afterwards  difiblve  the  mar- 
riage by  felling  the  man  and  wife  to  different 
perfons.  If  he  maimed  or  murdered  any  of 
them,  he  was  liable  to  fome  penalty,  though  ge- 
nerally but  to  a  fmall  one.  They  were  not, 
however,  capable  of  acquiring  property.  What- 
ever they  acquired  was  acquired  to  their  matter, 
and  he  could  take  it  from  them  at  pleafure.; 
Whatever  cultivation  and  improvement  could  be' 
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BOOK  carried  on  by  mcaps  of  fueh  flavesj,  was  propetly 
"^'  carried  on  by  their  matter.  It  wns  at  his  ex- 
pence.  The  feedi  the  cattle,  and  the  inftrument$ 
of  hufbandry  were  all  his-  It  was  for  hi&  benefit* 
Such  flaves  could  acquire  nothing  but  their  daily 
maintenance.  It  was  properly  the  proprietor 
himfelf,  therefore,  that,  in  this  cafe,  occgpitd 
his  own  lands,  and  cultivated  them  by  hi«  owo 
bondmen.  This  fpecies  of  flavery  ftill  fubAft) 
in  Ruffia,.  Poland,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Mpravia, 
and  other  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  only  iri  th§ 
weftem  and  fouth-weftern  provinces  of  Europe^ 
that  it  has  gradually  been  abolilhed  altc^gether • 

But  if  great  improvements  are  fddciaci  to  be 
expeftcd  from  great  proprietors^  they  are  kaft 
of  all  to  be  expe&ed  when  they  eniploy  (laves 
for  their  workmen..  Thp  experience  of  all  agea 
and  nations,  I  believe,  demonftrates  tljiat  the 
work  done  by  flaves,  though  it  appears  to  coft 
only  their  maintenance,  is  in  the  end  the  dearcft 
of  any.  A  perfon  who  can  acquire  no  property^ 
can  have  no  other  intereft  but  to  eat  as  much> 
and. to  labour  as  little  as  poifible.  Whatever 
work  he  doc^  'beyond  what  is  fufficiew  to  purt» 
chafe  hi&  own  maintenance,  can  be  fquaescd  out 
of  him  l^y  violence  only,  and  i^ot  by  any  intereft 
of  bis  ojyn.  In  ancient  Italy,  how  much  the 
cultivatipp  of  corn  degenerated,  hpw  unprofin^ 
able  it  became  to  the  m^fter  when  ife  fell  iindar 
Ihe  management  of  flaves,  is  remarked  by  bodtH 
Pliny  and  Columella.  In  the  time  of  Aiiiftode 
it  had  not  been  much  better  i(i  ^ncientj  Greece^ 
Speaking  of  the  ideal  republic  4€fq:i.bf4.  in  the 
I  laws 
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laws  of  Pteto>'to  mamtain  five  thoufand  idle  ^  ^^  ^ 
men  (the  nimiber  of  warriclrs  iuppofed  neccffary 
for  its  defence)  togedier  with  their  women  and 
feFVOTts,  woidd  Jtequii-e^  he  fay^,  a  territory  of 
boundlefs  extent  and  fertility^  iike  the  plains  of 
Babyk>n,  • 

Tf{£  pri^  of  xnam  makes  him  love  to  donii*^ 
netty  and  nothing  mortifies  him  fo  miKh  as  to  be 
obliged  to  conckfcend  to  perfuade  his  inferiors. 
Wherever  the  law  allows  it,  and  the  nature  of 
the  work  can  aObrd  it,  therefore,  he  will  gene- 
rally prefer  the  fervice  of  flavcs  to  that  of  free- 
men* The  plandng  of  fugar  and  tobacco  can 
aflford'  the  expence  of  flavc^culrivation.  The 
rawiing  of  corn,  it  fcems,  in  the  prefent  times, 
cannot.  In  the  Eii^iih  colonies,  of  which  the 
prtneipal  produce  h  corn,  the  far  gfeater  part  of 
the  work  is  done  by  freemen,  ^The  late  refohi- 
tioa  of  the  Quakers  ia  Fenfcfylvania  to  fet  at 
liberty  all  their  negro  flaves,  may  fatisfy  us  thut 
their  wimber  cannot  be  very  great.  Had'  they 
made  arey  conGderable  part  of  their  propemj 
fuch  a.  refoluriott  cofuld  n^et  have  bee»  agrebd 
to..  Ijt  QUIT  fbgar  colonies,  do*  tJie  contrary,  ttte 
whole  woffk  is  dont  by>  ilavesy  and-  in  our  to- 
bacco: cqicmiesi  a  veiy  great  pare  ©f  it.  The 
profits,  of  a  fc^ar^^plantation  in  any  of  our  Weft 
Incfian^coloiiiie&^  are -generally  much  greater  than 
thofeof  any  other  culcivation  that  is  knowii  either 
in  Europe  or  America :  And  the  profits  of  a  to- 
hacco.  plantation,  though  inferior  t6  thofe  of 
fugar,  are  fuperiorto  thofe  of  corii,  as  has 
ali^ady  been  obfecvoed.    Both  can  aflford  -the  ex« 
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BOOK  pence  of  (lave-cultivgtion^  but  fugar  can  afford 
it  ftill  better  than  tobacco^  The  number  of 
negroes  accordingly  is  much  greater,  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  whites^  in  our  fugar  than  in  our 
tobacco  cplonies* 

To  the  flavc  cultivators  of  ancient  times, 
gradually  fucceeded  a  fpecies  of  farmers  kqown 
at  prefent  in  France  by  the  name  of  Metayers. . 
They  are  called  in  Latin^  Coloni  Partiarii. 
They  have,  been  fo  long  in  difufe  in  England 
that  at  prefent  I  know  no  Englifii  name  for  them. 
The  proprietor  furnifhed  them  with  the  feed, 
cattle,  and  inftruments  of  husbandry,  the  whole 
llock,  in  fliort,  neceffary  for  cultivating  the 
farm.  The  produce  was  divided  equally  between 
the  proprietor  and  the  farmer,  after  fetting  afide 
what  was  judged  neceifary  for  keeping  up  the 
flock,  which  was  reftored  to  the  proprietor  when 
the.  farmer  either  quitted^  or  was  turned  out  of 
the  farm. 

,  JLand  occupied  by  fuch  tenants  is  properly 
cultivated  at  the  expence  of  the  proprietor,  as 
fnuch  as  that  occupied  by  flaves.  There  is, 
however,  one  very  eflential  difference  between 
them.  Such  tenants,  being  freemen,  are  ca- 
pable of  acquiring  property,  and  having  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  they  have 
^a  plain  int^reft  that  the  whole  produce  fbould  be 
as  great  as  poQible,  in  order  that  their  own  pro- 
portion may  be  fo.  A  flave,  on  the  contrary, 
who  can  acquire  nothing  but  his  maintenance, 
confults  his  own  eafe  by  making  the  land  pro* 
duce  as  little  as  poffible  over  and  above  that 

maintenance. 
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maintenance.     It  is  probable  that  it  was  partly  ^  ^^^  ^* 
lipon  account  of  this  advantage,  and  partly  upon 
account  of  the  encroachments  which  the  fove- 
reign,  always  jealous  of  the  great .  lords,  gra- 
dually encouraged  their  villains  to  make  upon 
their  authority,  and.  which  ieem  at  laft  to  have 
been  fuch  as  rendered  this  fpecies  of  fervitudc 
altogether  inconvenient,  that  tenure  in  villanage 
gradually  wore  out  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,     The  time  and  manner,   however,  in 
which  fo  important  a  revolution  was   brought 
about,  is  one  of  the  moft  obfcure  points  in  mo« 
dern  hiftory.    The  church  of  Rome  claims  great 
merit  in  it ;  and  it  is  certain  that  fo  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  Alexander  III.  publifhed  a  bull 
for  the  general  emancipation  of  (laves.     It  feems^ 
however,  to  have  been  rather  a  pious  exhorta* 
tion,  than  a  law  to  which  exadt  obedience  was 
required  from  the  faithful.     Slavery  continued 
to  take  place  almoft  univerfally  for  feveral  cen- 
turies afterwards,  till  it  was  gradually  abolifhed 
by  the  joint  operation  of  the  two  interefts  above 
menrioncd,   that  of  the  proprietor  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of' the  fovereign  on  the  other. 
A  villain  enfranchifed,  and  at  the  fame  time 
allowed  to  continue  in  polTeilion  of  the  land, 
having  no  {lock  of  his  own,  could  cultivate  it 
only  by  means  of  what  the  landlord  advanced 
to  him,  and  muft,  therefore,  have  been  what  the 
French  call  a  Metayer. 

It  could  never,  however,  be  the  intereft  even 
pf  this  laft  fpecies  of  cultivators  to  lay  out,  in  the 
further  improvenvent  of  the  land,  any  part  of  the 
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little  ftock  which  they  might  fave  from  their 
own  ihare  of  the  produce,  becaufe  the  lord,  who? 
laid  out  nothing,  was  to  get  one-half  of  whatever 
it  produced^  The  tithe,  which  is  but  a  tenth 
of  the  produce,  is  found  to  be  a  very  great 
hindrance  to  improvement.  A  tax,  therefore, 
which  amounted  to  one-half,  muft  have  been  an 
efFeftual  bar  to  it.  It  might  be  the  intereft  of 
a  metayer  to  make  the  land  produce  as  much  as 
could  be  brought  out  of  it  by  means  of  the  ftock 
furniflied  by  the  proprietor;  but  it  could  never 
be  his  intereft  to  mix  any  part  of  his  own  with  it. 
In  France,  where  five  parts  out  of  fix  of  the 
whole  kingdom  are  faid  to  be  ftill  occupied  by 
this  fpecies  of  cultivators,  the  proprietors  com* 
plain  that  their  metayers  take  every  opportunity 
of  employing  the  mafters  cattle  rather  in  carriage 
than  in  cultivation ;  becaufe  in  the  one  cafe  they 
get  the  whole  profits  to  themfelvcs,  in  the  other 
they  Iharc  them  with  their  landlord.  This  fpecies 
of  tenants  ftill  fubfifts  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland, 
They  are  called  fteel-bi&w  tenants.  Thofe  an- 
cient Englifh  tenants,  who  are  faid  by  Chief 
Baron  Gilbert  and  Do6):or  Blackftone  to  have 
been  rather  bailiffs  of  the  landlord  than  farmers 
properly  fo  called,  were  probably  of  the  fame 
kind. 

To  this  fpecies  of  tenancy  fucceeded,  though 
by  very  flow  degrees,  farmers  properly  fo  called^ 
who  cultivated  the  land  with  their  own  ftiock^ 
paying  a  rent  certain  to  the  landk>rd.  When 
fuch  farn^ers  have  a  leafe  for  a  term  of  years^ 
they  may  fometime$  find  it  for  their  intereft  to 

lay 
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lay  out  part  of  their  capital  iji  the  further  im-  ^  »  a  ?• 
provement  of  the  f^rm  i  bccaufe  they  may  feme-  - 
times  expeft  to  recover  itj  with  a  large  profit, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  leafe.  The  poffef- 
Jion  even  of  fvch  farmer?,  however,  was  long 
extremely  precarious,  and  ftill  is  fo  in  maijy  part? 
0f  Europe*  They  cojuld  before  the  expiration  of 
their  term  be  legally  puted  of  their  leafcj  by  a 
luew  pwch^fer  J  in  England,  even  bjr  the  fi<Jti* 
tious  adion  of  a. common  recovery.  If  they 
were  turned  out  illegally  by  the  violence  of  their 
mafter,  the  a&ion  by  which  they  obtained  rc^^ 
drefs  was  extrernely  imperfed.  It  did  i)ot  al* 
ways  r^-infta^e  thcfgi  jn  t^e  j3!of)fe8ion  of  t^  l^nd, 
but  gave  therp  daixviges  which  nev${-  s^oujsiXtd 
to  the  ^al  lofs.  Even  in  j^n^Uind,  the  couatry 
perhaps  of  Europie  .vhe^rp  the  yeoms^pry  ha$  aU 
wjiys  been  moft  rcfpe(Sted>  it  w*s  not  tiU  ^bwi 
%he  14th  of  Henry  the  Vllth  tb*t  the  aftioa  pf 
ejeArnenc-w^  invented,  by  which  the  tenant  re* 
covers,  not  damages  oi^y  but  poffeffioq^  ^nd  ia 
which  his  clai^  is  not  neceffarily  cocclQdjsd  by 
the  wicertain  4ecifion  of  ^  fingle  ai&ze.  Thi$ 
z^pn  has  been  fpund  fo  effcftiiid  a  remedy  that, 
in  the  modern  pra£lice,  when  the  landlord  has 
occa£on  to  liie  for  the  poflefl^on  of  the  land,  he 
fcldom  makes  ufe  of  the  ^ftians  which  pcopcriy 
belong  to  him  as  landlord,  the  writ  of  right  or 
the  writ  of  entr^,  but  fues  in  the.  nanott  of  kit 
tenant,  by  the  writ  of  ejefhnent.  In  England; 
therefore,  the  iecurity  of  the  tenant  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  proprietor,  la  England  befides  a 
leafe  for  life  of  forty  (hillings  a  year  value  is  a 

freehold^ 
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^^n  ^  freehold,  and  entitles  the  leffec  to  vote  for  a 
•  member  of  parlianient;  and  as  a  great  part  of 
the  yeomanry  have  freeholds  of  this  kind,  the 
whole  order  becomes  refpeftable  to  their  land- 
lords on  account  of  the  political  confideration 
which  this  gives  them.  There  is,  I  believe, 
no-where  in  Europe,  except  in  England,  any  in- 
ftancc  of  the  tenant  building  upon  the  land  of 
which  he  had  no  leafe,  and  trufting  that  the  ho- 
nour of  his  landlord  would  take  no  advantage  of 
fo  important  an  improvement.  Thofe  laws  and 
cuftoms  fo  favourable  to  the  yeomanry,  have 
perhaps  cohtributed  more  to  the  prefent  gran- 
deur of  England,  than  all  tlieir  boaftedj  regu- 
lations of  commerce  taken  together. 

The  law  which  fecures  the  longcft  leafes  againft 
fijcceflbrs  of  every  kind  is,  fo  far -as  I  know, 
peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  introduced 
into  Scotland  fo  early  as  1449,  ^7  ^  la>^  of  James 
the  lid.  Its  beneficial  influence,  however,  has 
been  much  obftrudted  by  entails ;  the  heirs  of 
entail  beings  generally  reftrained  from  letting 
leafcs  fot"  any  long  term  of  years,  frequently  for 
more  than  one  year.  A  late  aft  of  parliament 
has,  in  this  refpeft,  fomewhat  flackened  their 
fetters,  though  they  are-ftill  by  much  too  ftrair. 
In  Scotland,!  befides,  as «  no  Jeafehold:  gives  a 
vote  for  a  member  of  parliament,  the  y eoiTianry 
are  upon  this  account  lefsrefpeftable  to  their 

landlords  than  in  England.  - 

In  other  parts  of  Europe,  after  it  was  found 
convenient  to  fecure  tenants  both  againft  heirs 
and  purchafers,  the  term  of  their  fecurity  was 

ftiU 
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ftill  limited  to  a  very  (hort  period ;  in  France , 
for  example,  to  nine  years  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  leafe.  It  has  in  that  country,  in- 
deed, been  lately  extended  to  twenty-feven,  a 
period  flill  too  ihort  to  encourage  the  tenant  to 
make  the  moft,  important  improvements.  The 
proprietors,  of  land  were  anciently  the  legiflators 
of  every  part  of  Europe.  The  laws  relating  to 
land,  therefore,  were  all  calculated  for  what  they 
fuppofcd  the  intereft  of  the  proprietor.  It  was 
for  his.intereil,  they  had  imagined,  that  no  leafe 
granted  by  any  of  his  predeceffors  (hould  hinder 
him  from  enjoying,  during  a  long  term  of  years, 
the  full  value  of  his  land.  Avarice  and  injuftice 
^re  always  ihort-£ghted,  and  they  did  not  fore- 
fee  how  much  this  regulation  muft  obftruft  im- 
provement, and  thereby  hurt  in  the  long-run  the 
real .  intereft  of  the  landlord. 

The.  farmers  too,  befides  paying  the  rent,  were  ^ 
anciently,  it  was  fuppofed,  bound  to  perform  a 
great  number  of  fervices  to  the  landlord,  which 
were  feldom  either  fpecified  in  the  leafe,  or  regu<^ 
lated  by  any  precife  rule,  but  by  the  ufe  and 
wont  of  the  manor  or  barony.  Thefe  fervices, 
therefore,  being  almoft  entirely  arbitrary,  fub- 
jefted  the  tenant  to  many  vexations.  In  Scot^ 
land  the  abolition  of  all  fervices,  not  precifely 
ftipulated  in  the  leafe,  has  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years  very  much  altered  for  the  better  the  condi- 
tion of  the  yeomanry  of  that  country. 

The  public  fervices  to  Which  the  yeomanry 
were  bound,  were  not  lefs  arbitrary  than  the 
private  ones.    To  make  and  maintain  the  high 

roads. 
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BOOK  roads,  aftrvitude  which  ftill  fubfifts,  I  believe, 
evcry-wherc,  though  with  difFcrent  degrees  of* 
oppreflion  in  different  countries,  was  not  the 
only  one.  When  the  king's  troops,  when  his 
houfehold  or  his  officers  of  any  kind  pafled 
through  any  part  of  the  country,  the  yeomanry 
w^re  bound  to  provide  them  with  horfes,  car- 
riages, and  provifions,  at;  a  price  regulated  by 
the  purveyor. '  .Great  Britain  is,  I  believe,  thi 
only  monarchy  in  Europe  where  the  oppreffion 
of  purveyance  has  been  entirely  aboliflied.  It 
ftiJl  fubfifts  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  public  taxes  to  which  they  were  fubjedk 
were  as  irregular  and  oppreffive  as  the  fervices. 
The.  wcitnt  lords>  thoygh  cxt«mdy  unwilling 
to  grant  themfehres  any  pecuniary  aid  to  their 
ibvereign,  eafily  allowed  him  to  tallage,  as  they 
called  it,  their  tenants,  and  had  not  knowledge 
enough  to  forelee  how  much  this  ixtuft  in  the  end 
afFeft  their  own  revenue.  The  taillc,  as  it  ftili 
fubfifts  in  France,  may  ferve  as  an  example  of 
thofe  ancient  tallages. .  It  is  a.tax  wpon  the  fup-^ 
pofed  promts  of  the  farmer, .  which  they  cftimacd 
by  the  ftock  that  he  has  upon Jthc  farm.  It  is 
his  intereft,  therefore,  to  appear  to  have  as  little 
^  poffible,  and  confequently  to  employ  as  little 
aspofllble  in  its  cultivation,  and  node  in  its  im^ 
provement.  Should  any  ftock  happen  to  acca* 
ixiulate  in  the  hands  of  a  French. farmer,  the  taille 
is  almoft  equal  to  a.  prohibition  of  its  ever  being 
employed  upon  the  -land.  This  tax  bcfides  is 
fuppofed  to  diflionour  whoever  is  fubje6t  to  it, 
?ind  to  degrade  him  below,  not  only  the  rank  of 

a  gen- 
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a  gentleman,  but  that  of  a  burgher,  and  who-  ^  ",^  '^• 
ever  rents  the  lands  of  another  becomes  fubjeft 
to  it.  No  gentleman,  nor  even  any  burgher 
who  has  flock,  will  fabmit  to  this  degradation. 
This  tax,  therefore,  not  only  hinders  the  flock 
which  accumulates  upon  the  land  from  being 
employed  in  its  improvement,  but  drives  away 
all  other  flock  from  it.  The  ancient  tenths  and 
fifteenths,  fo  ufual  in  England  in  former  tinries, 
feem,  fo  far  as  they  afFcded  the  land,  to  have 
beeh  taxes  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  taillc. 

Under  all  thefe  difcouragemeints,  little  im- 
provement could  be  expefted  from  the  occupiers 
of  land.  That  order  of  people^  with  all  the  li- 
berty and  fecurity  which  law  can  give,  mufl 
always  improve  under  great  difadvantages.  The 
farmer  compared  with  the  proprietor,  is  as  amer-- 
chant  who  trades  with  borrowed  money  compared 
with  one  who  trades  with  his  own.  The  flock  of 
both  may  improve,  but  that  of  the  one,  with 
only  «qual  good  condudl,  mufl  always  improve 
more  IJowly  than,  that  of  the  other,  on  account 
of  the  large  Ihareuaf  the  profits  which  is  confum- 
cd  by  the  interefl  of  the  loan.  The  lands  culti- 
vated by  the  farmer  mufl,  in  the  fame  manner, 
with  only  equal  good  Conduft,  be  improved 
more  flowly  than  thofe  cultivated  by  the  proprie- 
tor ;  on  account  of  the  large  fhare  of  the  pro- 
duce which  is  confumed  in  the  rent,  and  which, 
had  the  farmet  been  proprietor,  he  might  have 
Employed  in  the  further  improvement  of  the 
land.  The  flatton  of  a  farmer  befides  is,  from 
the  nature  6F  things,  inferior  to  that  of  a  proi- 

Vol.  II.  H  prietor. 
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prletor.     Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
the  yeomanry  are  regarded  as  an  inferior  rank  of 
people,  even  to  the  better  fort  of  tradefmen  and 
mechanics,   and  in  all  parts  of  Europe  to  the 
great  merchants  wd  matter  manufafturers.     It 
can  feldom  happen,  therefore,  that  a  man  of  any 
confiderable  ftock  (hould  quit  the  fuperior,  in 
order  to   plate  himfelf  in   an  inferior  ftation. 
Even  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe,  therefore, 
little  ftock  IS  likely  to  go  from  any  other  pro* 
feflion  to  the  improvement  of  land  in  the  way  of 
farming.     More  does  perhaps  in  Great  Britain 
than  in  any  other  country,  though  even  there  the 
great  ftocks  which  are,  in  fome  places,  employed 
in  farming,    have  generally   been    acqwired   by 
farming,   the  trade,   perhaps,   in   which  of  all 
others  ftock  is  commonly  acquired  moft  flowly. 
After  fmall  proprietors,  however,  rich  and  great 
farmers  are,  in  every  country,  the  principal  im- 
provers.    There  are  more  fuch  perhaps  in  Eng- 
land tkan  in  any  other  European  monarchy.     In 
the  republican  governments  of  Holland  arid  of 
Berne  in  Sv^itzerland,  the  farmers  are  faid  to  be 
not  inferior  to  thofe  ofEnglanc^. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  was,  over  and 
above  all  this,  unfavourable  to  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  land,  whether  carried  on  by 
the  proprietor  or  by  the  farmer ;  firft,  by  the 
general  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  corn 
without  a  fpecial  licence,  which  fcems  to  have 
been  a  very  univerfal  regulation;  and  fecondly, 
by  the  reftraints  which  were  laid  upon  the  inland 
commerce,  not  onjy  of  corn  but  of  almoft  every 

other 
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Other  parf  of  the  produce  of  the  farm,  by  the  ^  ^^  **• 
abfurd  laws  againft  engroffers,  rcgrators,  and 
forcft'allers>  and  by  the  privileges  of  fairs  and 
markets.  It  has  already  been  obferved  in  what 
manner  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of 
corn,  together  with  fome  encouragement  given 
to  the  inciportation  of  foreign  corn,  obftrufted 
the  cultivation  of  ancient  Italy,  naturally  the 
moft  fertile  country  in  Europe,  and  at  that  time 
the  feat  of  the  greateft  empire  in  the  world.  To 
what  degree  fuch  reftraints  upon  the  inland  com- 
merce of  this  commodity,  joined  to  the  general 
prohibition  of  exportation,  muft  have  difpou- 
raged  the  cultivation  of  countries  lefs  fertile,  and 
kfs  favourably  circumftanced,  it  is  not  perhaps 
very  eafy  to  imagine. 


CHAP.     III. 

Of  fhe  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Cities  and  'Towns ^  after 
the  Fall  qf  the  Roman  Empire* 

THE  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  w:ere, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  not 
more  favoured  than  thofe  of  the  country.  They 
confifted,  indeed,  of^  very  different  order  of 
people  from  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
republics  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Thefe  lafl.  were 
compofcd  chiefly  of  the  proprietors  of  lands, 
annong  whojm  the  public  territory  was  originally 
divided^  and  who  found  it  convenient  to  build 

Ha  their 
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^  ^11?  ^  ^^^'^^  houfes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  airO- 
.thcr,  and  to  furround  them  with  a  wall,  for  the 
fake  of  common  defence.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  on  the  contrary,  the  proprietors 
of  land  feem  generally  to  have  lived  in  fortified 
caftles  on  their  own  eftates,  and  in  the  midft  of 
their  own  tenants  and  dependants.  The  towns 
were  chiefly  inhabited  by  tradefmcn  and  mecha- 
nics, who  feem  in  thofe  days  to  have  been  of 
fervile,  or  very  nearly  of  fervile  condition.  The 
privileges  which  we  find  granted  by  ancient  char- 
ters to  the  inhabitants  of  fomc  of  the  principal 
towns  in  Europe,  fufiicicntly  fhew  what  they 
were  before  thofe  grants.  The  people  to  whom 
it  is  granted  as  a  privilege,  that  they  might  give 
away  their  own  daughters  in  marriage  without 
the  corifent  of  their  lord,  that  upon  their  death 
their  own  children,  and  not  their  lord,  (hould 
iuc6ced  to  their  goods,  and  that  they  might  dif- 
pofe  of  their  own  effefts  by  will,  muft,  before. 
thofe  grants,  have  been  either  altogether,  or  very 
nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  of  villanage  with  the  oc- 
>:upiers  of  land  in  the  country. 

They  feem,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  very  poor, 
mean  fet  of  people,  who  ufed  to  travel  about 
with  their  goods  from  place  to  place,  and  from 
fair  to  fair,-  like  the  hawkers  and  pedlars  of  the 
prefent  times.  In  all  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  then,  in  tlie  fame  manner  as  in  feveral  of 
the  Tartar  governments  of  Afia  at  prefeqt,  taxes 
iifed  to  be  levied  upon  the  perfons  and  goods  of 
travellers,  when  they  paffed  through  certain  ma- 
nors, when  they  went  over  certain  bridges,  when 
**  they 
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they  carried  about  their  goods  from  place  to  place 
in  a'  fair^  when  they  eredted  in  it  a  booth  or  ftall 
to  fell  them  in.  Thefe  different  taxes  were 
known  in  England  by  the  names,  of  pafliige» 
pontage,  laftage,  and  ftallage.  Sometimes  the 
king,  fometimes  a  great  lord^  who  had,  it  ieems| 
upon  fome  occafioos,  authority  to  do  this,  would 
grant  to  particular  traders,  to  fuch  particulajrljr 
as  lived  in  their  own  demefnes,  a  general  exemp- 
tion from  fuch  taxes.  Such  traders,  though  ia 
other  refpefts  of  fervile,  or  very  nearly  of  fer* 
vile  conditio^,  were  upon  this  account  called 
Free-traders.  They  in  return  ufually  paid  to 
their  .proteftpr  a  fort  of  annual  ppll-ta^t.  In 
thofe  days  proteftion  was  feldom  granted  without 
a  valuable  confideration^  and  this  tax  mighty 
perhaps^  be  confidered  as  compenfation  for  what 
their  patrons  might  lofe  by  their  exemption  from 
other  taxef,  Atfirft,  both  thofe  poll-taxes, and 
thofe  exemptions  feem  to  have  been  altogether 
peribnal,  and  to  have  affeded  only  particular 
individuals,  during  either  their  lives,  or  the 
pleafure  of  their  protestors.  In  the  very  impcr* 
feft  accounts  which  have  b^en  publiflied  from 
Domeiday-book,  of  feveral  of  the  towns  of  Eng- 
land, mention  is  frequently  niade  fometimes  of 
the  tax  which  particular  burghers  paid,  each  of 
them,  either  to  the  king,  or  to  fome  other  great 
U>rd|  for  this  fort  of  proteftion ;  and  fometimes 
of  the  general  amount  only  of  all  thofe  taxes  \ 

*  See  Brady's  hiftoiic^  treatife  of  Cities  and  BorroMghs, 

Hj  But 
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*  But  how  fcrvile  foevernfiay  have  been  originally 
ihecondition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  itap- 
peafg  evidently,  that  they  arrived  at  liberty  and  in-^ 
dependency  much  earlier  than  the  occupiers  of  land 
in  the  country.  That  part  of  the  king's  revenue 
which  arofe  fronn  fuch  poll-taxes  in  any  particu- 
lar town,  ufcd  comnnonly  to  be  let  in  farm, 
during  a  term  of  years  for  a  rent  certain,  fomc- 
times  to  the  fherifF  of  the  county,  and  fometimes 
to  other  perfons.  The  burghers  themfelves  fre- 
quently got  credit  enough  to  be  admitted  to  farm 
the  revt'nues  of  this  fort  which  arofe  out  of  their 
own  town,  they  becoming  jointly  and  fevcrally 
anfwerable  for  the  whole  rent*.  To  let  a  farm 
in  this  manner  was  quite  agreeable  to  the.ufual 
pBConomy  of,  I  believe,  the  fovereigns  of  all  the 
different  countries  of  Europe;  who  ufed  frc-. 
quen  iy  to  let  whole  manors  to  all  the  tenants 
of  thofe  manors,  they  becoming  jointly  and  fc-- 
yerally  anfwerable  for  the  whole  rent;  but  in 
return  being  allowed  to  coUeft  it  in  their  own 
way,  and  to  pay  it  into  the  king's  exchequer  jby 
the  hands  of  their  own  bailiff,  and  being  thus 
altogether  freed  from  the  infolenee  of  the  king's 
officers;  a  circumftance  in  thofe  days  regarded 
?is  of  the  greateft  importance. 

At  firft,  the  farm  of  the  town  was  probably 
let  to  the  burghers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it 
had  been  to  other  farmers,  for  a  term  of  years 
Qftly,     In  procefs  of  time,   however,  it  feems  to 

'♦  Sec  Madox  Firma  Burgi,  p.  18,  alfo  Hi(lory,of  the  Ex« 
^Jicqaer,  chap.   10.  fjfdl.  v.  p,  253,  firil  e4itian* 
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Jhave  become  the  general  praftice  to  grant  it  to 
thenn  in  fee,  that  is  for  ever,  referving.  a  rent 
certain  never  afterwards  to  be  augmented.  The 
payment  having  thus  become  perpetual,  the  ex- 
emptions, in  return  for  which  it  was  made,  na- 
turally Jbecame  perpetual  too.  Thofe  exemptions, 
therefore,  ceafed  to  be  perfonal,  and  could  not 
afterwards  be  confidered  as'  belonging  to  indivi- 
duals as  individuals,  but  as  burghers  of  a  parti- 
cular burgh,  which,  upon  this  account,  was 
called  a  Free  burgh,  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
they  had  been  called  Free-burghers  or  Free- 
traders. 

Along  with  this  grant,  the  important  privi- 
leges above  mentioned,  that  they  might  give 
away  their  own  daughters  in  marriage,  that  their 
children  Ihould  fucceed  to  them,  and  that  they 
might  difpofe  of  their  own  efFeds  by  will,  were 
generally  beftowed  upon  the  burghers  of  the 
town  to  whom  it  was.  given.  Whether  fuch 
privileges  had  before  been  ufually  granted  along 
with  the  freedom  of  trade,  to  particular  burgh- 
ers, as  individuals,  I  know  not.  I  reckon  it 
not  improbable  that  they  were,  though  I  cannot 
produce  any  diredt  evidence  of  it.  But  however 
this  may  have  been,  the  principal  attributes  of 
villanage  and  flavery  being  thus  taken  away  from 
them,  they  now,  at  lead,  becam.ei  really  free  in 
our  prefent  fcnfe'  of  the  word  Freedom. 

Nor  W4S  this  aU.  They  were  generally  at  the 
fame  time  eredted  into  9  commonalty  or  corpo- 
ration, with  the  privilege  of  having  magiftratcs 
and  a  town-council  of  their  own,   of  making 

H  4  bye- 
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BOOK  bye-laws  for  their  own  government,  of  l^uilding 
walls  for  their  own  defence,  and  of  reducing  all 
their  inhabitants  under  a  fort  of  military  difci- 
pline,  by  obliging  them  to  watch  fiind  wardi 
that  is,  as  anciently  underftood,  to  guard  and 
defend  thofe  walls  againft  all  attacks  and  fur* 
prifes  by  night  as  well  by  day.  In  England 
they  were  generally  exempted  frofn  fuit  to  the 
hundred  and  county  courts;  and  all  fuch  pleas 
as  (hould  arife  among  them,  the  pleas  of  the 
crown  excepted,  were  left  to  the  decifion  of  their 
own  magiftrates.  *  In  other  countries  much 
greater  and  more  extenfive  jurifdidlions  were 
frequently  granted  to  them*. 

It  might,  probably,  be  neceflary  to  grant  to 
fuch  towns  as  were  admitted  to  farm  tiieir  own 
revenues,  fome  fort  of  compulfive  jurifdiction  to 
oblige  their  own  citizens  to  make  payment.  la 
thofe  diforderly  times  it  might  hav^  been  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  have  left  them  to  feck 
this  fort  of  juftice  from  any  other  tribunal.  But 
it  muft  fcem  extraordinary  that  the  fovereigns  of 
all  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  (hould  have 
exchanged  in  this  manner  for  a  rent  certain, 
never  more  to  be  augmented,  that  branch  of 
their  rf venue,  which  was,,  perhaps,  of  all  others 
the  moft  likely  to  be  improved  by  the  natural 
courfe  of  things,  without  either  expence  or  at^ 
tention  of  their  own:   and  that  they  Ihould,   I^e- 

*  See  Madox  Firma  Burgi ;  See  alfo  Pfeffel  in  the  remark- 
able events  under  Frederic  II.  and  his  fucceiTors  of  (he  houfe 
of  Suabia* 
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fides,  have  in  this  manner  voluntarily  erefted  a  ^  "jf  ^* 
fort  of  independent  republics   in  the  heart  of 
their  own  dominions. 

In  order  to  underftand  this,  it  muft  be  re- 
membered, that  in  thofe  days  the  fovereig^  of 
perhaps  no  country  in  Europe  was  able  to  pro^ 
te6t,  through  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions, 
the  weaker  part  of  his  fubjeds  from  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the  great  lords.  Thofe  whom  the  law 
could  not  proteft,  and  who  were  not  ftrong  enough 
to  defend  themfelves,  were  obliged  either  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  proteftion  of  fome  great  lorc^ 
and  in  order  to  obtain  it  to  become  cither  his 
flavcs  or  vaffalsi  or  to  enter  into  a  league  of 
mutual  defence  for  the  common  protedion  of 
one  another.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  and 
burghs,  confidered  as  fmgle  individuals,  had  no 
power  to  defend  themfelves  i  but  by  entering 
into  a  league  of  mutual  defence  with  their  neigh- 
bours, they  were  capable  of  making  no  con- 
temptible refiftance.  The  lords  defpifed  the 
burghers,  whom  they  confidered  not  only  as  of 
a  different;  order,  but  as  a  parcel  of  emancipated 
(lives,  almoft  of  a  different  fpecies  from  them<> 
felves.  The  wealth  of  the  burghers  never  failed 
to  provoke  their  envy  and  indignation,  and  they 
plundered  them  upon  every  occafion  withoM 
mercy  or  remorfe^  The  burghers  naturally  hated 
and  feared  the  lords.  The  king  hated  and  feared ' 
them  too  >  but  though  perhaps  he  might  defpife, 
he  had  no  reafon  either  to  hate  or  fear  the  burghr 
ers.  Mutual  intcreft,  therefore,  difpofed  them 
p  fupport  the  king,   and  the  king  to  fupport 

them 
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them  againft  the  lords.     They  were  the  enemies 
of  his  enemies,  and  it  was  his  intereft  to  render 
them  as  fecure  and  independent  of  thofe  enemies 
as  he  could.     By  granting  them  magiftrates  of 
their  own,  the  privilege  of  making  bye-laws  for 
their  own  government,  that  of  building  walls  for 
their  own  defence,  and  that  of  reducing  all  their 
inhabitants  under  a  fort  of  military  difcipline,  he 
gave  them  all  the  means  of  fecurity  and  inde- 
pendency of  the  barons  which  it  was  in  his  power 
to  beftow.     Without  the  eftablifliment  of  fome 
regular  government  of  this  kind,  without  fome 
authority  td  compel  their  inhabitants  to  a6t  ac- 
corVJing;  to  fome  certain  plan  or  fyftem,  no  volun- 
tary league  of  mutual  defence  could  either  have 
afforded  them  any  permanent  fecurity,  or  have 
enabled  them  to  give  the  king  any  confiderable 
fupport.     By  granting  them  the  farm  of  their 
town  in  fee,  he  took  away  from  thofe  whom  he 
wiihed  to  have  for  his  friends,   and,  if  one  may 
fay  fo,  /dr  his  allies,  all  ground  of  jealoufy  and 
fufpicion  that  he  was  ever  afterwards  to  opprefs 
them,   cither  by  raifing  the  farm  rent  of  their 
town,  or  by  granting  it  to  fome  other  farmer. 

The  princes  who  lived  upon  the  worft  terms 
With  their  barons,  feem  accordingly  to  have  been 
the  moft  liberal  in  grants  of  this  kind  to  their 
burghs.  King  John  of  England,  for  example, 
appears  to  have  been  a  moft  munificent  bene- 
factor to  his  towns  *.  Philip  the  Firft  of  France 
loft  air  authority  over  his  barons*     Towards  the 

♦  Sec  MadQjf* 
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end  of  his  reign,  his  fon  Lewis,  known  after*  ^  "  ^  K 

wards  by  the  name  of  Lewis  the  Fat,  confulted> 
according  to  Father  D&niel,  with  the  biihops  of 
the  royal  demefnes,  concerning*  the  moft  proper 
means  of  i'eftraining  the  violence  of  the  great 
lords.  Their  advice  conJiftcd  of  two  different 
prbpofals.  One  was  to  credt  a  new  order  of  ju- 
rifdidbion^  by  eftablifliing  magiftrates  and  a  town 
council  in  every  confidcrable  town  of  his  de- 
mefnes. The  other  was  to  form  a  new  militia,  by 
making  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  towns,  under  the 
command  of  their  own  magiftrates,  march  out 
upon  proper  occaiions  to  the  affiltance  of  the 
king.  It  is  from  this  period,  according  to  the 
French  antiquarians,  that  we  are  to  date  the  in* 
ilitution  of  the  magiitrates  and  councils  of  cities 
in  France.  It  was  during  the  unprofperous 
reigns  of  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Suabia  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  free  towns  of  Germany 
received  the  firft  grants  of  their  privileges,  and 
that  the  famous  Hanfeatic  league  firft  became 
forn^iidable  ♦. 

The  militia  of  the  cities  feems,  in  thofe  times^ 
not  to  have  been  inferior  to  that  of  the  country, 
and  as  they  could  be  more  readily  allemblcd 
upon  any  fudden  occafion,  they  frequently  had 
the  advantage  in  their  difputes  with  the  neigh«- 
bouring  lords.  In  countries,  fuch  as  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  in  which,  on  account  either  of 
their  diftance  from  the  principal  feat  of  govern* 
m^nty  of  the  natural  ftrength  of  the  country 
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?  o  o  K  itfelf,  w  q(  fome  other  reafon,  the  fovereign 
capfic  to  lofe  the  whole  of  hi&  authority,  the 
<:itie$  generaUy  became  independent  republics, 
^nd  conquered  all  the  nobility  in  their  ncigh-» 
bogrbood;  obliging  thenn  to  pull  ^own  their 
caftles  in  the  country,  and  to  live,  like  other 
peaceable  inhabitants,  in  the  city.  This,  is  the 
ihort  hiftory  of  the  republic  of  Berne,  as  well 
as  of  fevcral  other  cities  in  Switzerland.  If  you 
fxcepi  Vemce,  for  of  that  city  the  hiftory  U 
fom<?whAt  different,  it  is  the  hiftory  of  all  the 
COfiftderable  Italian  republics,  of  which  fa  great 
g^nuoiber  arofe  and  perifhed,  between  the  end  of 
th^  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century. 

Ik  countries  fuch  as  France  or  England,  where 
the^  authority  of  the  fovereign,  though  frequently 
very  low,  aever  was  deftroycd  alrogcther,  the 
cities  bad  no  opportunity  of  becoming  entirely 
independent.  They  becanie,  however,  fo  coa* 
fiderable,  that  the  Sovereign  could  impofe  no  tas 
upon  them,  befides  the  ftated  farm-rent  of  the 
tcmti,  without  their  own  confent.  They  were, 
thorefore,  called  upon  to  fend  deputies  to  the 
gmeral  affemblyi  of.  the  ftates.  of  the  kingdom, 
where  they  might  join  with  the  clergy  and  the 
barons  in  granting,  upon  urgent  occafions,  fonme 
extraordinary  aid  to  the  king..  Being  generally 
l!0o  more  favourable  to  his  power,  their  deputies 
fceon,  fooietimes,  to  hav£  been  employed  by  hirti 
as  a  counter-balance,  in  thofe  afiemblies  to  the 
authority  of  the  great  lords.     Hence  the  origin 
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of  the  reprefentation  of  burghs  in  th6  (tate&  getifr* 
ral  of  all  the  great  monarchies  in  Europe. 

OkDER  and  good  government,  and  along  with 
them  the  liberty  and  fecurity  of  individuals^ 
vere^  in  this  manner,  eftabliihed  iti  cities^  tt  a 
time  when  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country 
were  expofed  to  every  fort  of  violence.  But  meit 
in  this  defencelefs  ftate  naturally  content  them* 
fclves  with  their  neceflary  fubfiftenccj  becaufe 
to  acquire  more  might  only  tempt  the  injuftice 
of  their  oppreffors.  On  the  contrary,  when  they 
arc  fecure  of  enjoying  the  frtJits  of  their  induftry, 
they  naturally  e-^ert  it  to  better  their  condition, 
and  to  acquire  not  only  the  neceflaries,  but  the 
conveniencies  ^nd  elegancies  of  life.  That  in- 
duftry, therefore,  which  dinrts  at  fomething  more 
than  ncceffal-y  fubfiftence,  was  cftablifhed  iii 
cities  long  before  it  was  commonly  praftifed  by 
the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country.  If  in  the 
hands  of  a  poor  cultivator,  oppreffed  with,  the 
fervitude  of  villanage,  fome  little  ftock  fhould 
accumulate,  he  would  naturally  conceal  it  with 
great  care  from  his  mafter,  to  whom  it  would 
othcrwife  have  belonged^  and  take  the  firft  op- 
portunity of  running  away  to  a  town.  The  law 
was  at  that  time  fo  indulgent  to  the  inhabitants 
of  towns,  and  fo  defirous  of  diminilhing  the  au- 
thority of  the  lords  over'  thofe  of  the  country, 
that  if  he  could  conceal  himfclf  there  from  the 
purfuit  of  his  lord  for  a  year,  he  was  free  for 
ever.  Whatever  ftock,  therefore,  accumulated 
in  the  hands  of  the  induftrious  part  of  the  inha- 
J)itants  of  the  country,,  naturally  took  refuge  in 
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BOOR  Cities,  as  the  only  fanftuaries  in  which  it  could 
III  '  '  , 

be  fecurc  to  the  perfon  that  acquired  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  city,  it  is  true,  muft 
always  ultimately  derive  their  fubfiftence,  and 
the  whole  materials  and  means  of  their  induftry, 
from  the  country.  But  thofe  of  a  city,  fituated 
near  either  the  fea-coaft  or  the  banks  of  a  navi- 
g&ble  river,  arc  not  neceffarily  confined  to  derive 
them  from  the  country  in  their  neighbourhood. 
They  have  a  much  wider  range,  and  may  draw 
them  from  the  moft  remote  corners  of  the  world, 
cither  in  exchange  for  the  manufactured  produce 
of  their  own  induilry,  or  by  performing  the 
office  of  carriers  between  diftant  countries,  and 
exchanging  the  produce  of  one  for  that  of  an- 
other. A  city  might  in  this  manner  grow  up  to 
great  wealth  and  fplendor,  while  not  only  the 
country  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  all  thofe  to 
which'  it  traded^  were  in  poverty  and  wretched- 
nefs.  Each  of  thofe  countries,  perhaps,  taken 
fingly,  could  afford  it  but  a  fmalt  part,  either  of 
its  fubfiftence,  or  of  its  enlployment ;  but  all  of 
them  taken  together  could  afford  it  both  a  great 
fubfiftence  and  a  great  employment.  There 
were,  however,  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
commerce  of  thofe  times^  fome  countries  that 
were  opulent  and  induftrious.  Such  was  the 
Greek  empire  as  long  as  it  fubfifted,  and  that  of 
the  Saracens  during  the  reigns  of  the  Abaffides. 
Such  too  was  Egypt  till  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks,  fome  part  of  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  and  all 
thofe  provinces  of  Spain  which  were  under  the 
government  of  the  Moors  • 

The 
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The  cities  of  Italy  fcem  to  have  been  the  firft  P  ^^  ^  ^« 
in  Europe  which  were  raifed  by  commerce  to  any 
confiderable  degree  of  opulence.  Italy  lay  in  the 
center  of  what  was  at  that  time  the  improved  and 
civilized  part  of  the  world.  The  crufades  too, 
though,  by  the  great  wafte  of  ftock  and  deftruftion 
of  inhabitants  which  they  bccafioned,  they  muft 
neccflarily  have  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  were  extremely  favour- 
able to  that  of  fome  Italian  cities.  The  great 
armies  which  marched  from  all  parts  to  the  coa* 
queft  of  the  Holy  L.and,  gave  extraordinary  en- 
couragement to  the  (hipping  of  Venice,  Genoa, 
a(id  Pifa,  fometimes  in  tranfporting  them  thi-. 
ther,  and  always  in  fupplying  them  with  provi- 
fions.  They  were  the  commiflaries,  if  one  may 
fay  fo,  of  thofe  armies;  and  the  moft  deftrudtivc 
frenzy  that  ever  befel  the  European  nations,  was 
a  fource  of  opulence  to  thofe  republics. 

The  inhabitants  of  trading  cities,  by  import- 
ing the  improved  manufaftures  and  expenfive 
luxuries  of  richer  countries,  afforded  fome  food 
to   the  vanity  of  the   gre^  proprietors,    who 
eagerly  purchafed  them  with  great  quantities  of 
the  rude  produce  of  their  own  lands.     The  com- 
merce of  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  thofe  times 
accordingly,  confifted  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of 
their  own  rude,  for  the  manufaftured  produce 
of  more  civilized  nations.     Thus  the  wool  of 
England  ufcd  to  be  exchanged  for  the  wines  of 
France,  and  the  fine  cloths  of  Flanders,  in  the 
fame  nrianner  as  the  corn  in  Poland  is  at  this 

day 
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•  ^il^  ^  ^^y  exchanged  for  the  wines  and  brandies  of 
France,  and  for  the  filks  and  velvets  of  France 
and  Italy. 

A  TASTE  for  the  finer  and  more  improved 
manufaftures,  was  in  this  manner  introduced  by 
foreign  commerce  into  countries  where  no  fuch 
works  were  carried  on.  But  when  this  tafte 
became  fo  general  as  to  occafion  a  confiderablc 
demand,  the  merchants,  in  order  to  fave  the  ex- 
pence  of  carriage,  naturally  endeavoured  to  efta- 
blifli  fome  manufactures  of  the  fame  kind  in  their 
own  country^  Hence  the  origin  of  the  firft  ma- 
nufaftures  for  diftant  fale  that  fcem  to  have  been 
efliablifhed  in  the  Weftern  provinces  of  Europe, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

No  large  country,  it  muft  be  obferved,  ever 
did  or  could  fubfift  without  fome  fort  of  manu-^ 
faftures  being  carried  on  in  it ;  and  when  it  is 
faid  of  any  fuch  country  that  it  has  no  manu- 
fadtures,  it  muft  always  be  underftood  of  the 
finer  and  more  improved,  or  of  fuch  as  are  fit 
for  diftant  fale.  In  every  large  country, .  both 
the  clothing  and  houihold  furniture  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  people,  are  the  produce  of 
their  own  induftry.  This  is  even  more  univer- 
fally  the  cafe  in  thofe  poor  countries  which  are 
commonly  faid  to  have  no  manufaftures,  than  i(i 
thofe  rich  ones  that  are  faid  to  abound  in  them. 
In  the  latter,  you  will  generally  find,  both  in  the 
clothes  and  houihold  furniture  of  the  Ibweft  rank; 
of  people,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  foreign 
|)roduftions  than  in  the  former. 
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TfloSE  manufaftiircs  which  arc  fit  for  diftant  ^  'J,,^  ^* 
fale,  feem  to  have  been  introduced  into  different 
countries  in  two  different  ways. 

SoMETiAiEs  they  have  beeri  ihtfoduced,,  in  th^ 
mariner  above  mentlohedi  by  the  violent  opera-* 
tionj  if  Oile  may  fay  fc),  of  the  ftocks  of  parti- 
cukr  merchants  and  undertakers,  ivhd  eftabliflied 
them  in  imitation  of  fbme  foreign  mariufadurcs 
of  the  fame  kind.  Such  ipanufaftures,  there- 
fort,  ar6  the  offspring  df  foreign  comnierce,  and 
fuchf  feem  tp  have  bten  the  ancient  mantiflfturei 
of  fllks;  velvets/  and  brocade^  which  flourilhed 
in  Luce^-  during  the  thirteenth  century.  They 
were  bdmfhed  from  thence  by  the  tyranny  of  one 
df  Machiavei's  heroes>  Caftruccio  Caftracani^ 
In  1310,  nine  hundred  families  Wer^e  driven  out 
of  Lucca,  of  whom  thirty-one  retired  to  VenicCi 
aiid  offered  to  introduce  there  the  fllk  manu- 
fa(5ti/re*c  Their  offer  was  accepted;  many  pri- 
vileges were  conferred  upon  them,  and  they 
began  the  tnanufafkurc  with  three  hundred  work- 
mien.:  Such  too  feem  to  have  beeri  the  manii- 
fadtures  di  fine  cloths  that  anciently  flourifhed  in 
Flanders,  aad^ which,  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ^ 
and  fuch  arc  the  prefent  filk  manufadures  of 
Lyons  and  Spital-fields.  Manufa6^ure9  intro^ 
duced  in  this  manner  are  generally  employed 
Upon  foreign  materials^  being  imitations  of  fo«- 
feign  manufa<5turcs.    When  the  Venetian  manu-» 
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page  247  f  and  2j[6. 
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'  ^11?  ^  f^^^^  was  firft  efbtbliflred,  the  matenab  were  all 
brought  from  Sicily  and  the  Leraot.  Tfcc  xporc 
ancient  manufafture  of  Locca  was  Iil&eiii]fe:taT<» 
ried  on  with  foreign  materials.  The  cuUivation 
of  mulberry  trees>  and  the  breeding  of  filk-* 
worms,  feem  not  to  have  been  commc^n  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Itaty  b^efone  the  fixteenth  rccn<* 
tury.  Thofe  arts  were  ijotintrodqc^d  ^ato 
France  till  the  reign  of  Charles  IX*  The  ma-f 
nufadtures  of  Flanders  wer^  carried  on  chiefi]r 
with  Spanifh  and  Englilh  wooK  Spanilh  wool 
Was  the.  material,  not  of  thfe  firft  .woollen  *rti&n«-» 
fadlure  of  England,  btit  of  the  fyrft  .thgt  was  fit 
for  diftant  fale.  More  than,  one  half  thif/maMr 
rials  of  the  Lyons  n^anttfadE»re  ^s  at.  tjifs  4ajr. 
foreign  filk  j  when  it  was  firft  eftabliftiefli  itht 
whole  or  very  ftearly  the  whole  was  fo*  Napaft 
of  the  materials  of  the  Spital-field;i  m^fuiflfhare 
is  ever  likely  to  be  the  produce,  pf  Ei:^^d^ 
The  feat  of  fuch  mannfaaurea>  aft;  jthey  are 
generally  introduced  by  the  fchemc  and  piHt>jieA 
of  a  few  individuahy  is  fometcmes  eftabliihed  in 
SL  maritinoe  city,  and  fometimes  t  in:  aa  ioJfand 
town,  according  as  their  intereft,  jtidg^iinfikt  ei 
caprice  happen  to  determine.  —  ;        . 

At  other  times  manufaftures  for.  difta.nt-fiie 
grow  up  naturally,  and  as  it  were  of.  their  :owa 
acoM-d,  by  the  gradual  refinement  of  'theft 
hou(hold  and  coarfer  manufa(^ures  which  tivift 
at  all  times  be  carried  on  even  in  t-he.pooreft  ait^ 
rudeft  countries*  Such  manufaftures  are  gene- 
rally employed  upon  the  materials  >^hich  the 
country  produces,  and  they  feem  frequently  to 
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liavete^  firft  refined  »nd  improved  in  fueh  in-  ^  ^^^f  ^• 
land  countries  as  .trcrc,   not  indeed  at  a  very 
great,  but  at  a.  c©nfid*Wble  diftancc  from  the  fea 
coaft^-and  fometimes  even  from  all  water  car- 
riage.   An  inland  cotintry  naturally  fertile  and 
,eafily  cwkivaccd,  produces  a  great  furplus  of  pro- 
Tifions  beyond  what  is  necdTary  for  maintaining 
the  cultivators^  and  on  account  of  the  cxpcnce  oT 
land  carnage,  and  inconvcnicncy  of  river  navi«» 
gation^   it  may  frequently  be  difficult  to  fend 
this  Surplus  abroadk  .  lAfcundance,  therefore,  ren- 
.deci :  prrovifions  chiftap,'and  encourages  a  great 
nunaber  of  worknaen  to  fettle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood^  who  £nd  that  their  induftry  can  there  pro* 
cwfe  them  nwre  of  the.neceilaries  and  conve- 
niehci^s  of  life  than  in  other  places.      They 
wcw^k  :up  the  materials  of  manufafture  which  the 
land  produfces,  and  exchange  their  finiftied  work^ 
.or  what  is  the  fame  thing  the  price  of  it,  for 
more  materials  and  provrfions.     They   give  a 
new  vakife  to  the  furplus  part  of  the  rude  produce, 
by  iaving  die  expenoe  of  carrying  it  to  the  wate^ 
fide;  or  CO  fome  diftant  market ;  and  they  furniA 
the  cultivators  with  ibmething  in  exchange  for 
it  that  is  either  uTcful  -or  agreeable  to  them, 
upon  icafier.  terms  than  they  could  have  obtained 
it  before.    The  cultivators  \get  a  better  price  fpt* 
their  furplus  produce^  and  ^Can  piifchafe  cheapet 
othet  c6nvcniencies  which   theyhave  occafion 
(6tv    They  are  thus  both  encouraged  and  ena- 
bled to  incre^e'Skis  furplus  produce  by  a  further 
improvenpient  and  iftettcr  cultivation  of  the  land; 
and  as  the  fertility  of  the  land  had  given  birth 
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®  ^11?  ^  ^^  ^^^  manufafturc,  fo  the  progrefs  of  the  manu- 
faifture  re-a6ts  upon  the  land,  and  increafes  ftiH 
further  its  fertility.      The   manufafturtre  firfl 
fupply  the.  neighbourhood,  and  afterwards,  as 
their  work  innproves  and  refines,  more  diftant 
markets.     For  though  neither  the  rude  produce, 
nor  even  the  coarfe  manufadure,  could,  without 
the  greatcft  difficulty,  fupport  the  expence  of  a 
confiderable  land  carriage,  the  refined  and  im- 
proved manufadlure  eafily  may;      Iti  a  fmall 
bulk  it  frequently  contains  the  price  of  a  gr^at 
quantity  of  rude  produce.    A  piece  of  fine  cloth^ 
for  example,  which  weighs  .only  eighty  pouftds, 
contains  in  it,   the  price,  not  6nly  of  eighty 
pounds  weight  of  wool,  but  fometimes  of  fevcral 
thoufand  weight  of  corn,  the  maintenance  of  tlie 
different  working  people,  and  of  their  inqmediatc 
employers.     The  xorn,  whiqh  could  with  diffi- 
culty have  been  carried  abroad  in  its  own  Ibape, 
is  in  this  manner  virtually  exported  in  that  of  the 
complete  manufaclurej  and  may  cafily  be  fent  to 
the  remoteft  corners  of  the  world. .    In  this  man-, 
ner  have  grown  up  naturally,  and  as  it  were*  of 
their  own  accord,  the  manufaftures  of  Leeds, 
Halifax,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  Wolver- 
hampton.    Such  manufactures  are  the,  offspring 
of  agriculture.     Iti;  the  modern  hiftory.  of  J^u* 
rope,  their  extenfion  and  ipiproyemcnt  hjtye. ge- 
nerally been  pofterior  to  thofe  which  were  the 
offspring  of  foreign  commerce,     England  , was 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  qloths  made  of 
Spanifli  wool,  more  than  ,a  centiiry  before  any  of 
thofe  which  now  flourilh  i^n-  tjlfc  olaees  atiove 

mentioned 
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mentioned  were  .fit  for  foreign  falc.  The  cxtcn-  ^  "jjj^  ^* 
£on  and  improyecnent  of .  tbeie .  laft  could  not 
take  place  but  iu  confequence  of  the  exteniion 
and  improvement  o£,  agriculture,  the  lad:  and 
gfeateft  effcft  of  foreign  commerce,  and  of  the 
manp&£tures  ionmediately  introduced  by  it, .  and 
whkhJ  ihall  now  proceed  to  explain. 


f^l'tjt  t      I  ii'-jf  ■  i 
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CHAP.     IV, 

IHfW  the  Commerce  of  the  Towns  contributed  to  the 

tmfrovefnent  of  the  Country. 

TH  £  increafe  and  riches  of  commercial  and 
manufafturing  ^towns,  contributed  to  the 
TOproyementand  cultivation  of  the  countries  to 
Tyhicn  they  belonged,  in.  three  different  ways. 

FiKST,  by  affording  a  great  and  ready  market 
for  the  rude  produce  of  the  country,'  they  gave 
encouragement  to  its  cultivation  and  further  im-r 
prove^iTient,  This  benefit  was  not  even  confined 
to  the  countries  in  which  they  were  fituated,  but 
extended  more  or  lefs  to  all  thofe  with  which 
they  had  any  dealings.  To  all  of  them  they 
afforded  a  market  for  fome  part  either  of  their 
rude  or  manufadlured  produce,  and  confequently 
gave  ibme  encouragement  to  the  indiiftry  and 
improvement  of  all.  Th^ir  own  country,  how- 
ever, on  accoun?  of  its  neighbourhood,  o^ceffar 
rjly  dcfive4  the  greateft  benefit  from  phis  market. 

I  3  Its 
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BOOK  Its  rude  produce  being  charged  Vrith  left  car- 
riage, the  traders  could  pay  the  growers  a  better 
price  for  it,  and  yet  afford  it  as  ct^ei^  to  the  con- 
fumers  as  that  of  more  diiiant  countries. 

Secondly,  the  wealth  acquired  by  the  inha« 
bitants  of  cities  was  frequently  eraploytd  in  pur-^ 
chafing  fuch  lands  as  were  to  be  fold,  of  which  a 
great  part  would  frequently  be  uncultivated* 
Merchants  are  commonly  ambitiovis  pf  beconiing 
country  gejitlenaen,  and  when  they  do,  they  arc 
generally  the  beft  of  all  inriproyers.  A  merchant 
is  accuftomed  to  employ  his  mopcy  chiefly  itj 
profitable  projects ;  whereas  a  mere  country  gen- 
tleman is  accuftomed  to  employ  it  chiefly  iq 
cxpence.  The  one  often  fees  his  nioney  go  from 
him  and  return  to  him  again  with  a  profit :  the 
other,  when  once  he  parts  with  it,  very  feldom 
cxpefts  to  fee  any  more  of  it.  Thofe  difierent 
habits  naturally  affcft  their  temper  and  diipo- 
fitipn  in  every  fort  of  bufinefs.  A  merchaint  is 
commonly  a  bold ;  a  country  gentleman^  a  timi4 
undertaker.  The  one  is  not  afraid  to  lay  out  at 
once  a  large  capital  upon  the  improvement  of 
his  land,  when  he  has  a  probable  profpci5t  of 
raifing  the  value  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
pence.  The  other,  if  he  has  any  capital,  whic^^ 
is  not  alway§  the  cafe,  feldom  ventures  to  em- 
ploy it  in  this  manner.  If  he  improves  at  all, 
i^fis  commonly  not  with  a  capital,  but  with  what 
he  can  fave  out  of  his  annual  revenue.  Who- 
ever  has  had  the'  fortune  to  live  in  a  mercantile 
town  fituated  in  an  unimproved  country,  muft 
have  frequently  obferved  how  mUch  more  fpiri ted 
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the .  apermom  «f  mo-chairts  were  in  this  wj^r»  ^  "  ^  *"• 
than  thofe  of  ineir  country  gci^kmeBi  The 
habiU)  bcfidcS)  of  order>  GBOonomy  and  atten* 
tion^  to  which  noercantile  bufinefa  naturally 
(orms  z  merchant,  render  him  much  fitter  to 
execute,  wic-h  profit  and  fuccefs,  any  projeft  of 
improv:6ment, 

Thirplt,  and  laftly,  commerce  and  manu* 
fadrures  gradually  introduced  order  and  good  go* 
vernment,  and  with  them,  the  liberty  and  fecu- 
rity  of  individuak,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who  had  before  lived  almoft  in  a  con- 
tinual ftate  of  war  with  their  neighbours,  and  of 
fervile  dependency  upon  their  fuperiors.  This, 
though  it  ha$  been  the  lead  obferved,  is  by  far 
the  molt  important  of  all  their  effeds.  Mr. 
Hume  is  the  only  writer  who,  fo  (so;  ^s  I  know, 
baa  hitherto  taken  notice  of  it* 

In  a  country  which  has  neither  foreign  com- 
trferOe,  nor  any  of  the  finer  maiiufa<5kures3  a  great 
proprietor,  having  nothing  for  which  he  can  ex- 
change the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  his 
lands  which  is  over  and  above  the  maintenance 
of  the  cultivators,  confumes  the  whole  in  ruftic 
bofp^tality  at  home«  If  this  furplus  produce  is 
fufficient  to  maintain  a  hundred  or  a  thoufand 
men,  he  can  make  ufe  of  it  in  no  other  way  than 
by  maintaining  a  hundred  or  a  thoufand  men. 
He  is  4t  all  times,  therefore,  furrounded  with  a 
nvuMtude  of  retainers  and  dependants,  who  hav- 
ing no  equivalent  to  give  in  return  for  their 
maintenance,  but  being  fed  entirely  by  his  boun- 
ty, mult  obey  him,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  fol- 

I  4  diers 
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^  \?i^  ^**^*  "^"^  ^^^y  *^^  prince  ^o  pays  ichfim;    fie* 
fore  the  Txteiriion  of  commerce  and  manufadux^s 
in  Europe,  the  hofpitality  of  the  ridi  and  die 
great,. from. .the  fovereiga  down  to  the  ^finalleft 
baroa,  exceeded  every,  thing  which  in  the  prc» 
fcnt  times  we  can  eafiiy  form  a  notion  of..   Weft?. 
minfter  hall  was  the  dining-room  of  WiUiam 
Rufus^  and  might  frequently,  perhaps,  not   be 
too  large  fw  hU  conipaoy.     It  was  reckoned  % 
piece  of  magnificence  in  Thomas  Becket,  tha? 
he  (trowed  the  floor  of  his  hali  with  dean  h^y  qr 
ruihes  in  the  feafon,  in  order  that  the  knights  ami 
fq aires,  who  could  not  get  feats,  might  not  fpoil 
d^ir  fine  cloths  when  they  fat  down  on  the  floor 
to  eat  their  dinner.    The  great  earl  of  Warwick 
is  faid  to  have  entertained  every  day  at  his  difftr-^ 
ent  manors,  thirty  thoufand  people ;  and  though 
the  number  here  may  have  been  exaggerated,   it 
mufl:,  however,  have  been  very  gr^t  to  admit 
of  fuch  exaggeration.    A  hofpitality  nearly  of 
the  fame  kind  was  exercifed  not  many  years  ago 
in  many  different  parts  of.  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land.    It  feems  to  be  common  in  all  nations  to 
whom  commerce  and    manufactures    are  little 
known.     I  have  fcen,  fays  .Doftor  Pocodc,  an 
Arabian  chief  dine  in  the  Itreets  of  a  town  where, 
he  had  come  to  fell  his  cattle,  and  invite  ali 
paflengers,  even  common  beggars,  to  fu  dpwa 
with  him  and  partake  of  his  banquet. 

The  occupiers  of  land  were  in  every  refpe6t  as 
dependent  upon  the  great  proprietor  as  his'i^e- 
tainers.  Even  fuch  of  them  as  were  not  in  ^  a 
ftate  of  viUanage,  were  tenants  at  will,  who  paid 

a  rent 
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a  rent  in  no  rc^aodb  cquivaltiit  Co  ;die  fuhfiftcnce  ^  ^i^^*' 

wklch'  the  land  afibf4ed  them.    A  €rowni*h^\i  a. 
cnowo^  a  £be^p>  .a  lamb^  was  fome  years  ago  in 
the  hfghlan(j[s  of  Sc^dand  a  (:omai(Mi  reix,t  for 
bfid^  whiclsL  maint;ainj^  a  familf  •'  In  Ax:ne  places 
ic  is  fo  at  thi9  days  nor  will  money  at  prefent. 
purchafe  a  greater  quantity  of  commodities  there 
than  in  other,  pl^ce^*    In  a  country  where  the. 
forplus  produce  of  a  large  eftata  mqfl:  be  con* 
fumed  upon  the  eftate  itfelf>  it  will  frequently  be 
more  convenient  for  the  proprietor,  that  part  of. 
it  be  confumed  a(  a  diftance  from  his  own  houfe^ 
provided  thty  who  confume  it  are  as  dep^dent 
upon  him  as  either  his  retainers  or  his,  menial, 
fervants.     He  is  thereby  faved  from  the.  emybar*^ . 
raflment  of  jei^li^  too  large  a  company  or  too 
large  a  family*  -  A  tenant  at  will,   who  pofleifes 
land  fufficient  to.  Ipoaintain  his  family  for  little 
more  than  a.^<)it*rent,  is  as  dependent  upon  the 
proprietor  as  any  fervant  or  retainer  whatever, 
and  muft  obey  him  with  as  little  referve.     Such 
a  proprietor,  a^  he  fc^ds  his  fervants  and  retain- 
ers at  <  his  own  hpufe,  fp  he  feeds  his  tenants  at 
their  houfes.  .  The  fubfiftcnce  x>f  both  is  derived 
froni  his  bounity,  and  its  continuance  depepds 
upon  his  good  pl|?afure. 

Upok  the  authority  which  the  great  proprie- ' 
tors  neceffarily  had  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  things:  over 
their  tenants  and  retainers,  was  founded  the  power 
of  the  ancient  barons.  They  neceffarily  became 
the  judges  in  peace,  and  the  leaders  in  War,  of 
all  who  dwelt  upon  their  eftates.  They  could; 
maintain  order  and  execute  the  law  within  their 

refpeftive 
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^  frpgj^cjrending,  m^y  be  rcgai^Jcii:  a^  ^,a  SWcmpi: 
t(^jrn(odcratfe  i:];xe  authoritj  of -tb^  tgrfat  allodial 

feH^llrJ^.,  !^ft4MM^^  jegular  ^^r^inatiqp^, 
accomp^iedjjw^^Joog.  t^^^     of  Services  and- 

nic  T^rvt,  jtogetjier.  with  the  management  of  l^is 
tancls7  fell  into  the  hands  .of  his  immediate  fupe-. 
nor,;  an  Or  qonl^qujently,  thole  of  jail  gre^t  pro* 
pnetori  into  tKe  hands  of  the  king,  who  was 
i^'amedwith /tlie  main  tenancy  and  education  of 
tfl^c  p.upily*  and  who,  from*  his  authgrity  ?s  guar- 
diani""was  fuppofcd  to  have  a  ri^ht  of  djfpofing 
^rliim  in  .marrikge,  provided  it,  was  In  a  manner 
ilbt  linfuitablc  to  his  "rank,*  But  thoiigh'this  in- 
ftitlitioh  heccflariry '  tended  to  ftrengthen  the 
^thoiity  of  the  king,  and  to  weaken  that  of  the. 
gfcit  'proprietors, .  It  could  not  do  either  fuffici- 
eijtjy  fo'r^eftatlilhing'^prder  andgood  governmjcat 
aCniohg  the  iriHabitants  of  the  country  ^  jhecaufe 
iir^^ttiilid  i^ot  alter  fufficiehtlyjhat  ftate  c^  prp^ 
perty ;  and~  ifianners  from  which  the  difordersj^ 
arofeV.  The  authority  of  government  ftill  conti-r 
riiied'to  be,  as  before,  too  weal^  in  the  head  and 
to'oHrpng  in  the  inferior  ihcmbers,.  and  the  cx^ 
<?effive  ftr^ngthof  the  inferior  menibers  wj^s  the 
cauSfe  of '  the  '  weaknefs '  of '  the  head .  After  the 
iriftiiutlorf'of  f|f hdal  fi^bordin^tion,  the  king  waj^ 
as  Ihc^pa^te  ^61^'  feftraiping  the  violence  of  the 
grieaflirSfe  as''befare^'  't'hey 'ftilf  Continued  "to 
make  war  according  tb'thelr'QWii  difcferiQn,  al- 
:•:•  .  nioft 
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moft  continually  Upon'  one'  iiriother,  \nd-^«^  ^  *^^*  '^ 
frequently  upon  the' king)  artdtke'opeHc6iitttfy 
ftill  continued  to  be  a  fcencof  .vivitaco;  Kipine, 
and  diforder.  f      .   .       •  ...    o    ^  :M:tr 

But  what  all  the  violence  ^f^tiife  fe^aMAlSa 
tutions  could  nevcr:lia.ve  'efi%^ld;v'*h^iilehe^>ai*d 
infenfibW  operation  of  ftreigri  cornrhercealridnfiS' 
mafaftufc^  gradually  brofiight'abdi^t?/-'rti*#^¥i 
dually  furnifhed  the  great  pro|>rt^t6rS'^^§ft^%nic^ 
thing  for-which  they  cowld  exchange  'tfce'  ivhdl^ 
furplus  produce  of^theit-  land^;- a^ -#Rfeii' th^ 
could:  confumc  themfelves  without  'fliarin'g  ^ft 
either. with  tenantsr-or:  retarnersr    Ail  ^ot  owi 
felves>;  and  nothing  for  other,  people,  Teeq^Sy  i<| 
every  ag^  o£:tbe  .world,  to  hayo>i!^cn  the/vile 
maxim  of  the  matters  (ofmaiifcmd;.'T:Asfoflii^ 
thereforCj.  a,s-j;tiey  couldr  find  a  mcthodvof -ooiu 
fuming  thje  whole  value  of  their  rents. thea^fcircfav 
they  had  no  difpofition  to  fhare.them  withiawy 
other  perfbnSt.     For  a  pair  of  dianrjojid  rbucfck^ 
perhaps,   or  for  fornetbing  ^  frivolous  and  ufe»- 
Ief§,  they  exchanged  the  pnaintenandc,  or  wha« 
if  the  fanfie  thing,  the  price,  of.  tjie  mamtemact 
of  a,  thoufand  :rnen  for  a  yeaf^  ^i^d  with  it  jhp 
whole  weight  and  authority  which  it  couA^,giy^ 
them.     The  buckles,  however,  wf  re  ta  be  all 
their  ow^i,  and  no  other  human  creature  was  tp  * 
have  any  (hare  of  them  j  whereas .  in  the  nioxf 
ancient  method  of  expence  they  muft  )iay?  (hared 
with  at  lead  a  thpufand  people.    With  the  judges 
that  were  to  {ietermine  the  preference,   thUdifr 
ference  was  perfectly  decisive  v.-and  thus,  for  thp 
gratification  of  the  molt  childiih,  the  meaiieftan^ 

the 
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•*  o  o  *  is  tlie  Kine  thing,;"thc  priee  of  a  greater  furplii?^ 
was  obtained  for  the  proprietor,  which  the  tner- 
chacfts  dnd  mjttiirfafttirers  foon  fumifhcd'him 
-with  ^  method  of  Ipertdirigupoh  his-  own  pirfoA 
in  the  lame  manner  as  he  had  done  the 'reflf* 
The  fame  c^aufe  continuing  to  operate^  he  was 
defirbus  to  raife  his  rents  abore  whit-  his  lihdsy 
in  the  aftualftate  of  their  umprovement,  cotild 
afford;  -  His  tenants  could^  agree  to  this  tipon 
one  cpndition  bnlyj  that  thfey  ftiolild-bc  fecured 
in  their*  pofleffion,  for  fucfratprm  of  years  as 
irtightr.give  them  time  to  Jrecavcr  with  profit 
wliateyer  they  fhotild  lay  out  in  the  funhervim- 
.provcment  of-the  land*  The  expenfive  vaiiity 
o£  .the .  landlord  niade  him  willing  to  accept  of 
.thi^  condition  i  and  hence  the  origin  of  long 
-kafes. 

iEvMi^  a  tenant  tit  will,  who  pays*  the  fall  value 
of  the4and,  is  not  altogether  dependent  upon  the 
landlord.  The  pecuniary  acferantagcs  which  <hey 
receive  from  one  another,  are  mutual  and  equals 
*and  fuch  a  tenant  will  expofe  lieithe/  bis  life  nor 
his  fortune  in  the  fer vice  of  the  proprietor-  But 
if  he  bas-a  leafe  for  a  long  term  of  years,  he  is 
altogether  independent i  and  his  landlord  muft 
not  cxpe£k  from  him  ever>  the  moft  trifling  fer  vice 
beyond  what  is  either  exprefsiy  ftipulated  in  the 
leafe,  or  impofed  upon  him  by  the  common  an^d 
known  law  of  the  country. 

Thb  tenants  having  in  this  manner  become 
independent,  and  the  retainers  being  difmifledj 
the  great  proprietors  were  no  longer  capable  of 
interrupting  the  regular:execution''Qf  jufticc>.  or 

of 
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of  difUitbing  the  peace  of  the  country.  Having 
ibid  their  birth-rigbt^  not  like  Efau  for  a  mefs 
of  pottage  in  time,  of  hunger  and  neceflitjr,  but 
in  the  wantonnefs  of  plenty,  for  trinkets  and 
baubles,  fitter  to  be  the  play-things  of  chijdrea 
than  the  ferious  purfuits  of  nmen,  they  became  as 
anfignificanf  as  aqy  fubftantial  burgher  or  tradef- 
man  in  a  city.  A  regular  government  was 
eftablijfhed  in  the  country  as  well  as .  in  the  city, 
nobody  having  fufBcient  power  to  difturb  its 
operations  in  the  one>  any  more  than  in  the 
other. 

It  does  not,  perhaps>  relate  to  the  prefcnt 
jSabjcGty  but  I  cannot  help  remarking  it,  that 
very  old  families,  fuch  as  have  poffefled  fomc 
confiderable  eftate  from  father  to  fon  for  many 
iucceffive  generations,  are  v^ry  rare  in  com*' 
inercial  countries.  In  countries  which  have 
little  commerce,  on  the  cpntrary,  fuch  as  Wales 
or,  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  they  are  very  com* 
mon.  The  Arabian  hiftories  feem  to  be  all  full 
of  genealogies,  and  there  is  a  hiftory  written  by 
a  Tartar  Khan,  which  has  been  tranflated  into 
feveral  European  languages,  and  which  contains 
fcarce  any  thing  elfe;  a  proof  that  ancient  fami- 
lies are  very  common  among  thofe  nations.  In 
countries  where  a  rich  man  can  fpend  his  revenue 
in  no  other  way ,  than  by  maintaining  as  many 
people  as  it  can  maintain,  he  is  not  apt  to  run 
out,  and.  his  benevolence  it  fcems  is  feldom  fo 
viblent  asto  attempt  to  maintain  more  than  he 
can  afford.  But  where  he  can  fpend  the  greatcft 
revenue  upoa.bis  own  perfon,  he  frequently  has 
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®  ni^  ^  ^^  bounds  to  his  cxpence,  bccaufc  he  freqiiehfly 
has  no  bounds  to  his  vanity,  or  to  his  affe(3:ioa 
for  his  own  perfon.  In  commercial  countries^ 
therefore,  riches,  in  fpite  of  the  moft  violent  re- 
gulations of  law  to  prevent  their  diflipation,  very 
feldom  remain  long  in  the  fame  family.  Among 
fimple  nations,  on  the  contrary,  they  frequently 
do  without  any  regulations  of  law  5  for  among 
nations  of  fhcpherds,  fuch  as  the  Tartars  and 
Arabs,  the  confumable  nature  of  their  property 
neceflarily  renders  all  fuch  regulations  impoffiblc, 

A  REVOLUTION  of  the  greateft  importance  to 
the  public  happinefs,  was  in  this  manner 
•brought  about  by  two  different  orders  of  people, 
who  had  not  the  leaft  intention  to  ferve  the  pub- 
lic. To  gratify  the  moft  childifti  vanity  was 
the  fole  motive  of  the  great  proprietors.  The 
merchants  and  artificers,  much  kfs  ridiculous, 
afted  merely  from  a  view  to  their  own  intereft, 
and  in  purfuit  of  their  own  pedlar  principle  of 
turning  a  penny  wherever  a  penny  was  to  be  got. 
Neither  of  them  had  either  knowledge  or  fore- 
fight  of  that  great  revolution  which  the  folly  of 
the  one,  and  the  induftry  of  the  other^  was  gra- 
dually bringing  about. 

It  is  thus  that  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  the  commerce  and  manufaftures  of  cities*, 
inftead  of  being  the.effeft,  have  been  the  caufc 
and  occafion  of  the  improvement  and  cultivatioa 
of  the  country. 

This  order,  however^  being  erontraty  to  the 
natural  coui*fe  of  things,  is  neceflarily  both  Oow 
and, uncertain.     Compare  .the  flow  progrefs  ef 
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Ihofe  Euix>pean  countries  of  which  the  wealth 
depends  very  much  upon  their  commerce  and 
manufafturcs,  with  the  rapid  advances  of  our 
North  American  colonies,  of  which  the  wealtlj^ 
is  founded  altogether  in  agricultiire.  Through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants is  not  fuppofed  to  double  in  lefs  than  five 
hundred  years.  In  feveral  of  our  North  Ameri- 
can colonies^  it  is  found  to  double  in  twenty  or 
five-and-twenty  years.  In  Europe,  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  and  perpetuities  of  different 
kindsi  prevent  the  diviiion  of  great  ^ftates,  an4 
thereby  hinder  the  multiplication  of  fmair  pro* 
prictors.  A  fmall  proprietor,  however,  who 
knows  every  part  of  his  little  territory,  who 
views  it  with  all  the  affection  which  property, 
efpecially  fmall  property,  naturally  infpiresi  and 
who  upon  that  account  takes  pleafurc  not  only 
in  cultivating  but  in  adorning  it,  is  generally  of 
all  improvers .  the  moft  induitrious,  the  mofl  in-f 
telligent,  and  ^the  mdft  fuecefsfuh  The  fame 
regulations^  befides,  keep  fo  much  land  out  of 
the  market,  that  there  are  always  more  capital* 
to  buy  than  there  is  land  to  fell,  fo  that  what  is 
fold  always  fells  at  a  monopoly  price.  The  rent 
never  pays  the  interefl  of  the  purchafe- money, 
and' is  befides  burdened  with  repairs  and  other 
occafional  charges,  to  which  the  iaterefl  of  money 
is  not  liable.  To  purchafc  land  is  every-where 
in  Europe  a  moft  unprofitable  employment  of  a 
fmall  capital.  For  the  fake  of  the  fuperior  fecu- 
rity,  indeed,  a  man  of  moderate  circumflanccs, 
when  he  retires  from  bufinefs,  will  fometimes 
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*  %?  ^  <^hu'fe^o  lay  out  his  little  capital  i'n  la^nd,  A  maft 
of  profeffion  too,  whofe  revcntie  isderivied  fhwn 
anoti*crCourcfe>  often  loves  t6  fecure  his  iaving^ 
•in  the  feme  vny.  Bat  a  young  man>  vfhor,  ih- 
»fteax!  of  applying  to  trade  or  to  fomc  prdfeSkm, 
-ftrould  employ  a  capital  of  two  or  three  thoaftftfl 
pounds  in  the  purchafe  and  cultivation  of  a'ffiiatt 
piece  of  land,  might  indeed  expeflt  to  live  very 
liappily,  and  very  independently,  biit  muft  twd 
«dicu,  for  ever,  to  aji  hope  of  cither  great  for- 
tune -or  great  iHuftration,  wfcich  by  a  different 
^nrployment  ts^f  his  ftock  he  trjight  have  bad  the 
fattue  'cfeince  of  acqairiffg  \w:h  other  people. 
Sticli  «  pcrfon  too,  though  he  ^cannot  afpirc  at 
ht'ing  a  proprietor,  will  often  difdain  to  be  a  far- 
mer. The  finall  <iuantity  of  knd,  therefore, 
which  h  brought  to  market,  and  tlie  9iigh  price 
of  what  i's  brought  thi^fhw,  prevents  a  great 
'numbed  tof  capitals  from  being  employed  in  its 
cultivation  ^nd  improvement  whicfti  weulld  'tfther- 
wife  have  taken  that  dire^Stion.  In  Korth  Ame- 
rica,  on  the  contrary,  fifty  or  fixty  po^unds  is 
often  found  a  fuffi'cient  ftock  to  'begin  ^  ptentft- 
tion  with.  The  purchafe  tod  ifiBprovem'ent  of 
uncultivated  land,  is  there  the  naoft  profitable 
employment  of  the  frttaHeft  as  1<^11  as  of  the 
^ateft  capitafs,  and  the  mtfft  dired  road  to  ttH 
'die  forttme  and  tlflcrftration  which  cati  'be  'acqtrired 
in  that  country.  Sudh  land,  indeed,  is  in  J^orrh 
Ameri-ca  to  'be  4iad  almoftyfor  i^-dlfeing,  or  ^  b 
pri^e  much  ^bclow  t4ie  value  of  the  -imtu^d  'pv&* 
duee;  a  thing  impoffifcfe  in'Eui*ope,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  country  where  all  knds  tvafve  4owg  t^c^n 
J  private 
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private  property.  If  laaded  eft^ces^  however,  ^  ^^^  **• 
were  divitkd  eq.uaily  among  all  the  childrenj^ 
upon  (he  death  of  any  proprietor  who  Itft  a  nu-* 
mciTovs  famUy,  the  efbafe  would  generally  be 
ibid.  So  mfuch  land  would  coRie  to  markee«  thac 
it  could  so  loager  fell  at  a  m0nopol>f  priee. 
The  free  rent  of  the  land  would  go  nearer  to  pay 
the:  intereii;  of  the  purcb^fe-nooney,  and  a  finals 
capital  might  be  employed  in  purchafing  land  a^ 
profitably  as  in  aoy  other  way. 

£nolano,  '  on  account  of  the  natural  fertilitjF 
of  th^  foil,  of  the  great  extent  of  the  fea-coaft  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  country,  and  of 
the  many  navigable  rivers  which  run  through  it| 
and  ^ord  the.conveniency  of  water  carriage  tq 
form  of  the  mod  inland  parts  of  it,  is  perhaps  as 
well  fitied  by  na4:ure  as  any  large  country  in  £u^ 
rope,  to^  be  the  feat  of  foreign  commerce,  of  mar 
nufadtures  for  diftant  faU,  and  of  all  the  im^ 
provenoents  which  thefe  can  occafion.  From  th^ 
beginning  of  tbe  reign  of  Elizabeth  too,  the 
English  legiflature  has  been  peculiarly  attentive 
to  the  interefts  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  in  reality  there  is  no  country  in  Europe, 
Holland  itfelf  not  excepted,  of  which  the  law  is, 
upon  the  whole,  mone  favourable  to  this  fbrtof 
induftry.  Conimerce  and  manufaftures  hav^  ac-^ 
cordingly  been. continually  advancing  during  all 
thi&  period.  The  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  the.  country  has,  no  doubt,  been  gr%cUially  ad*- 
vancing  too-/  But  it  feems  to  h^ve  followed 
ilowly,  and  atadiftance,  the  more  rapid  progrefs 
of  commerce  and  manufactures.     The  greater 
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^  ^ij?  *  par^  of  ^.h®  country  muft  probably  have  been 
cultivated  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  and  a 
very  great  part  of  it  ftill  remains  uncultivated, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  far  greater  part,  much 
inferior  to  what  it  niight  be.  The  law  of  Eng- 
land, however,  favours  agriculture  not  only  in- 
direftly  by  the  protedtion  of  commerce,  but  by 
fcvcral  dire£t  encouragements.  Except  in  times 
of  fcarcity,  the  exportation  of  corn  is  not  only 
free,  but  encouraged  by  a  bounty.  In  times  of 
moderate  plenty,  the  importation  of  foreign  corn 
rs  loaded  with  duties  that  amount  to  a  prohibi- 
tion. The  importation  of  live  cattle,  except 
from  Ireland,  is  prohibited  at  all  times,  and  it  is 
but  of  late  that  it  was  permitted  from  thence» 
Thofe  who  cultivate  the  land,  therefore,  have  a 
monopoly  againft  their  countrymen  for  the  two 
greateft  and  moft  important  articles  of  land  pro- 
duce>  bread  and  butcher's  meat.  Thef©  en- 
couragements, though  at  bottom,  perhaps,  as  I 
fliall  endeavour  to  fhow  hereaftier/  altogether  il- 
lufory,  fufficiently  demonftrate  at  leaft  the  good 
intention  of  the  legiQature  to  favour  agriculture. 
But  what  is  of  much  more  importance  than  all  of 
them,,  the  yeomanry  of  England  arc  rendered  as 
fecure,  as  independent,  and  as  refpcftable  as  law 
can  make  them.  No  country,  therefore,  in 
which  the  right  of  primogeniture  takes  place, 
which  pays  tithes,  and  where  perpetuities,  though 
contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  law,  are  admitted  in 
ibme  cafes,  can  give  more  encouragement  to 
agriculture  than  England.  Such,  however,  not- 
withftanding,    is  the    ftate   of  its    cultivation. 
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"What  would  it  have  bcen^'  had  the  law  given  no 
direfl:  encouragement  to  agriculture  befidcs  what 
arifes  indireftly  from  the  progrefs  of  commerce, 
and  had  left  the  yeomahry  in  the  fame  condition 
as  in  moft  other  countries  of  Europe  ?  It  is  now 
more  than  two  hundred  years  fince  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  period  as  long  as 
the  courfe  of  human  profperity  ufually  endures. 

France  feems  to  have  had  a  confidcrable  ^'' 
Ihare  of  foreign  commerce  near  a  century  before 
England  was  diftinguifhed  as  a  commercial  coun->- 
try.  Tiie  marine  of  France  was  confiderable, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  times,  before  the 
expedition  of  Charles  the  yillth  to  Naples. 
The  cultivation  and  improvement  of  France, 
however,  is>  upon  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of 
England.  The  law  of  the  country  has  never 
given  the  fame  dire6t  encouragement  to  agri- 
culture. .      /  ..  . 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
to  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  though  chiefly  car- 
ried on  in  foreign  Ihips,  is  very  confiderable. 
That  to  their  colonies  is  carried  on  in  their  own, 
and  is  much  greater,  on  account  of  the  great 
riches  and  extent  of  thofe  colonies.  But  it  has 
neiver  introduced  any  confiderable  manufaftures 
for  diftant  fale  into  either  x>{  thofe  countries,  and 
the  greater  part  of  both  ftill  remains  unculti- 
vated. The  foreign  commerce  of  Portugal  is  of 
older  ftanding  than  that  of  any  great  country  in 
Europe,  except  Italy. 

Italy  is  the  only  great  country  of  Europe 
which  feems  to  have  been  cultivated  and  im- 
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*  ^11?  ^  proved  in  every  part,  by  mesfis  of  forcigQ  com« 
merce  and  manufa£bure»  for  diftant  fale.  Before 
the  invafion  of  Charles  the  Vlllth,  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  Guicctardin,  was  cukivated  not  lefa 
in  the  moft  mountainous  and  barren  parts  of  the 
country,  than  in  the  plainefl:  and  mofl;  fertile. 
The  advantageous  fituation  of  the  country,  and 
the  great  number  of  independent  ftatcs  which  at 
that  time  fubfilted  in  it,  probably  contributed 
not  a  little  to  this  general  cultivation.  It  is 
not  impoSible  too,  notwithftanding  this  general 
exprefSon  of  one  of  the  moft  judicious  and  re- 
ferved  of  modem  hiftorians,  that  Italy  was  not 
at  that  time  better  cultivated  than  England  is  at 
prcfent. 

Thb  capital,  howevcTi  that  is  acquired  to  any 
country  by  commerce  and  maniufaftures,.  is  all  a 
very  precarious  and  uncertain  pofiefiion,  till  fome 
part  of  it  has  been  fecured  and  realized  in  the 
Cultivation  and  improvement  of  its  lands.  A 
merchant,  it  has  been  faid  very  properly,  is  not 
ntceflarily  the  citizen  of  any  particular  country. 
It  is  in  a  great  meafure  indifferent  to  him  from 
what  place  he  carries  on  his  trade ;  and  a  very 
trifling  difguft:  will  make  him  remove  his  capital, 
and  together  with  it  all  the  induftry  which  it  fup^ 
ports,  from  one  country  to  another.  ,  No  part  of 
it  can  be  faid  to  belong  to  any  particular  country, 
till  it  has  been  fpread  as  it  were  over  the  face  of 
that  country,  either  in  buildings,  or  in  the  lafU 
ing  improvement  of  lands.  .  No  vcftige  now  re* 
mains  of  the  great  wealth,  faid  to  have  been 
pofiefled  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Hans,  towns^ 

except 
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except  in  the  obfcurc  hiftorles  of  the  thirteenth  ^  ^^^  ■"• 
and  fourteenth  centuries.     It  is  even  uncertain  ^"   v     ^ 
where  fbme  of  them  were  fuuated,  or  to  what 
towns  in  £ur(^e  the  Latin  naities  given  to  fome 
of  them  belong.    But  though  the  misfortunes  of  ^ 
Ituly  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  b^ginmng  of 
the  iixteenth  centuries   greatly  diminifhed  the 
commerce    and  manufaftures  of  the  cities  of 
Lombardy  and  Tufcany^  thoie  countries  dill  con- 
tinue to  be  among  the  moft  populous  and  bed: 
cultivated  in  Etirope.     The  civil  wars  of  Flan- 
ders,  and  the  Spaniih  government  which  fuc- 
ceeded  them,  chafed  away  the  great  commerce 
of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Bruges.     But  Flanders 
ftill  continues  to  be  one  of  the  richeft>  bed:  culti*- 
vated,  and  moft  populous  provinces  of  Europe. 
The  ordinary  revolutions  of  war  and  government' 
eaflly  dry  up  the  iburces  of  that  wealth  which 
ar ifes  from  commerce  only.    That  which  arifes 
from  the  more  folid  improvements  of  agriculcure, 
h  niuch  more  durable,  and  i^annot  be  deftroyed 
but  by  thofe  more  violent  convulfions  occafioned' 
by  the  deprediations  of  hoflile  and  barbarous  i>a*- 
tions  continued  for  a  century  or  two  together  i 
fuch  as  thofe  that  happened  for  fome  time  before 
add  after  the  fail  of  the  Roman  empire  m  the 
weftern  provinces,  of  Europe. 
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BOOK      IV. 

Of  Syftems  of  political  Oeconomy, 


|oti<xludt 


:    INTRODUCTION. 

POLITICAL,  oeconomy,  confidered  as  a 
branch  of  the  fcience  of  a  ftatefinan  orJegif-^ : 
lator,  propofes  two  diftinft  objedts :  firft,  to 
provide  a  plentiful  revenue  or  fubfiftcnce  for  the 
people,  or  more  properly  to  enable  them  to  pro^. 
vide  fuch  a  revenue  or  fubfiftcnce  for  themfelvcs  3 
and  fecondly,  to  fupply  the  ftate  or  common- 
wealth with  a  revenue  fufficient  for  the  public 
fcrviccs.  It  propofes  to  enrich  both  the  people 
and  the  fovereign. 

:  Tw  different  progrefs  of  opulence  in  differ- 
ent ages  and  nations,  has  given  occafion  to  two 
different  fyftems  of  political  oecohomy,  with  re- 
gai*d  to  enriching  the  people.  The  one  may  be 
called  the  fyftem  of  commerce,  the  other  that  of. 
agrici^lture.  I  (hall  endeavour  to  explain  both . 
^s  fully  and  diftinftly  as  I  can,  and  ftiall  begin 
with  the  fyftem  of  commerce.  It  is  the  modern 
fyftem,  and  is  beft  underftood  in  our  own  coui^-* 
try  and  in  Qur  own  times. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    I. 

Of  the  Principle  of  the  commercial y  or  mercantile 

Sy'Jiem. 

THAT  wealth  confifts  in  money,  or  in  gold  chap. 
and  filver,  is  a  popular  notion  which  na« 
turally  arifes  from  the  double  funftion  of  money, 
as  the  inftrumcnt  of  commerce,  and  as  the 
meafure  of  value.  In  confequence  of  its  being 
the  inftrgment  ef  commerce,  when  we  have  mo- 
ney we  can  more  readily  obtain  whatever  elfe  wo 
have  occafion  for,  than  by  means  of  any  other 
commodity. .  The  great  affair,  we  always  find, 
is  to  get  money.  When  that  is  obtained^  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  making  any  fubfequent  pur- 
<:hafe.  In  confequence  of  ips  being  the  meafure 
of  value,  we  eft im ate  that  of  all  other  commo-* 
dities  by  the  quantity  of  raon^y  which  they  will 
exchange  for.  We  fay  of  a  rich  man  that  he  is 
worth  a  great  deal,  and  of  a  poor  man  that  he  is 
worth  very  little  mpney.  A  frugal  man,  or  a 
man  eager  to  be  rich,  is  faid  to  love  money ;  and 
a carelefs,  agenerous>  or  ^profufe  man,  is  faid  to 
be  indifferent  about  it.  To  grow  rich  is  to  get 
moneys  and  WQ^lth  and  money,  in  (hort,  are, 
in  common  language,  confidered  as  in  every 
fcfpedl  fynonymous. 

A  RICH  country,  in  the  farjie  manner  as  a  rich 
man,  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  country  abounding  \^ 
pioney  \  ao4 ,19  h^?p  ijp  gol^  and  filvcr  in  any 

country 
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*  %P  ^  country  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  readied  way  to  en- 
rich it.  For  fome  time  after  the  difcovery  of 
America,  the  firft  enquiry  of  the  Spaniards, 
when  they  arrived  upon  any  unknown  coaft,  ufed 
to-  bey  if  there  was  aiiy  gold  or  filvcr  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood?  By  the  information 
which  they  received,  they  judged  whether  it  was 
worth  while  to  mak«  ar  fettlement  there,  or  if  the 
country  was  worth  the  conquering*.  Piano  Car- 
pino,  a-  monk  fent  ambaflador  from-  the  king  of 
France  to  one  of  the  fons  of  the  f&U¥u>U6  Gengis 
Khan-,  fays  that  the  Tartars  ufed  frequently  to 
afk  him,  if  there  was  plenty  of  fheep  and  oxen  in 
the  kingdom  of  France  ?  Their  enquiry  had  the 
feme  object  with  that  of  the  Spani^rd^^  fhcy 
wanted  to  know  if  the  country  was  ricbeiiouglv 
to^  be  worth  the  coAqueringi  Among  th^  Taiu 
tars,  as^  among  all  other  nations  of  fhepherds, 
who  are  generally  ignorant  of  ihe  uft  of  money, 
cattle  arc  the  inftruments  of  conrmierce  and  th© 
meafures  df  value.  Wealth,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  them,  confifted  in  cattle,  as  according'to 
the  Spaniards  it  confided  in  gold  and  filter.  Of 
the  two,  the  Tartar  notion,  perhaps^  wa»  th« 
neareft  to  the  truth. 

Mr.  Locke  remarks  a  diftin<5tion  between 
money  and  other  moveable  goods.  All  odict* 
moveable  goods,  he  fays,  are  of  fo  con&mable 
a  nature  that  the  wealth  which  confiftft  in  them 
cannot  be  much  depended  on,  and  a  natiou 
which  abounds  in  them  one  year  may,  without 
any  exportation^  but*  merely  by  their  ow-o  wafte 
and  extravagance,  be  in  great  want  of  thecn  the 

next. 
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ncxsc.  Money 9  on  the  coneraiy,  is  a  fteadf  fnen<i>  ^  "^^  i^* 
^hk:h>  thou^  it  may  travel  abotit  frotn  hand  td 
liiaMl,  ^et  if  it  can  be  i&ef>t  fispm  going  out  of  the 
<:;oumfy^   is  not  "very  liable  to  be  wafted  and 
conrumed*     GcAd  and  £lver,  thtreforei  are,  ac«- 
•cordin^  to  himy  the  ivvioft  <folid  and  iubifaantial  part  / 
of  riiie  mo^reable  wealth  <£  a  Aatk}civ  ^t^d  to  muU  * 
tiply  thoife  metals  ought>  he  thinks,  upon  that 
account,  to  >be  the  grefat  objeft  of  its  political 
xsefconomy. 

OxttBiis  admVt  that  if  a  nation  could  'be  Sepa- 
rated from  all  the  world,  it  would  be  of  no  con- 
fequence  how  fliuch,  or  how  little  money  circu* 
latcd  in  it.  The  confumable  goods  which  wenc 
circuiated  by  means  of  this  money,  would  only 
be  exchanged  for  a  greater  or  afmaller  number  g^ 
pieces ;  hut  the  real  wealth  or  pover4y  of  the 
country,  'they  allow,  would  depend  altogether 
vpon  the  abundance  or  fcarcity  of  thofe  con- 
fomable  ^oods.  But  it  is'Otberwife,  they  thkik) 
with  countries  which  have  conneAions  with  fo- 
reign nations,  and  which  are  obliged  to  carry 
on  foreign  w^ars,  and  to  maintain  fleets  and 
armies  in  diftant  countries.  This,  they  fay,  can- 
tmt  be«d'0«e,  but  by  fending  abroad  money  to  pay 
ihem  wi^j  -attd*  a  nation  cannot  fend  much  nafo- 
ney  ^ri^^oad,  unlefs  it  ba^  a  good  deal  at  home. 
Every  fwrh  station,  therefore,  muft  endeavour  in 
time  ^f  ^ace  to  accumulate  tgold  a4id  fiiver, 
thia:>  '4!04ien  ^oeoafion  i-equites,  it  may  have  where- 
withal ^to  tarry  on  f^rei^n  wars* 

1*F  c^nfequence  of  tbefe popular  notions,  all  the 
dlflfei^ttt  litttions  efrEuropc  have  ftudied,  though 
to'Uttk  purpofe,  every  poffibk  means  of  accu- 
mulating 
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^  ^^  *  mulating  gold  arid  filvcr  in  their  rcfpcftive  coufN 
trics.  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  proprietors  of" 
the  principal  mines  which  fupply  Europe  witK 
thofe  metals^  have  either  prohibited  their  ex^ 
portation  under  the  fevereft  penalties^  or  fub- 
jeded  it  to  a  conliderable  duty*  The  like  pro* 
hibition  feems  anciently  to  have  made  a  part  of 
the  policy  pf -moft  other  European  nations.  It 
is  even  to  be  found,  where  we  ihould  lead  of  aH 
exped):  to  find  it,  in  fome  old  Scotch  a&s  of  par-^-^ 
liament,  which  forbid  under  heavy  penalties  the 
carrying  gold  or  Cilverforfb  of  the  kingdom.  The 
like  policy  anciently  took  place  both  in  Francfe 
and  England. 

When  thofe  countries  became  commercial^ 
the  merchants  found  this  prohibition,  upon  many 
occafions,  extremely  inconveqient*  They  could 
frequently  buy  more  advantageoufly  with  gold 
and  filrer  than  with  any  other  commodityj  the 
foreign  goods  which  they  wanted^  either  to  im-^" 
port  into  their  own,  or  to  carry  t-o  fome  other 
foreign  country.  They  remonftrated,  therefore^ 
againfl  this  prohibition  as  hurtful  to  trade. 

Thev  reprefeftted,  .firft,  that  the  exportation 
of  gold  and  filver  in  order  to  purchafc  foreign 
goods,  did  not  always  diminilh  the  quantity  of 
thofe  metals  in  the  kingdom.  That,  on  th« 
contrary,  it  might  frequently  increafe  that  quai!i- 
tity ;  bccaufe,  if  the  confuraption  of  foreign 
goods  was  not  thereby  increafed  in  the  countr/i 
thofe  goods  might  be  re-expbrted  to  foreign 
countries,  and>  being  there  fold  for  a  large 
profit^  might  bring  back  much  more  treafure 

than 
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than  was  originally  fent  out  to  purdiafc  thenO« 
Mr.  Mun  compares  this  operation  of  foreign 
trade  to  the  feed-time  and  harveft  of  agriculture. 
*^  If  we  only  behold,"  fays  he,  **  the  a£bion»  of 
*^  the  hufbandman  in  the  feed-time,  when  he 
**  cafteth  away  much  good  corn  into  the  ground, 
*^  we  fhall  account  him  rather  a  madman  than  a 
^^  hufbandman.  But  when  we  cdnfider  his  la- 
'^  hours  in  the  harveft,  which  is  the  end  of  his 
*^  endeavours,  we  (hall  find  the  worth  and  plenti- 
^^  ful  increafe  of  his  aftions." 

They  reprefented,  fecondly,  that  this  prohi- 
bition could  not  hinder  the  exportation  of  gold 
and  filver,  which,  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of 
their  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value,  could 
cafily  be  fmuggled  abroad.  That  this  exporta- 
tion could  only  be  prevented  by  a  proper  atten- 
tion to>  what  they  called,  the  balance*  of  trade. 
That  when  the  country  exported  to  a  greater 
value  than*  it  imported,  a  balance  became  due 
to  it  from  foreign*  nations,  which  was  neceffarily 
paid  to  it  in  gold  and  filver,  and  thereby  in- 
creafed  the  quantity  of  thofe  metals  in  the  king- 
dom. But  that  when  it  imported  to 'a  greater 
value  than  it  exported,  a  contrary  balance  be-^ 
came  due  to  foreign  nations,  which  was  ne- 
ceffarily paid  to  them  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
thereby  diminiflied  that  quantity.  That  iq  this 
cafe  to  prohibit,  the  exportation  of  thofe  metals 
could  not  prevent  it,  but  only,  by  niaking  it 
more  dangerous,  render  it  more  expenfive.  That 
the  exchange  was  thereby  turned  more  againft 
the  country  which  owed  the  balance,  than  it 

other  wife 
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BOOK  jodierwifc  mi^t  haye.  been ;  the  merchant  wba 
purchafed  a  bill  upon  due  foreign  country  being 
obliged  to  pay  the  banker  who  fold  it,  not  only 
for  the  natwial  tifk^  trouble  and  expenoe  offend- 
ing the  money  thither,  but  for  the  eKtraordinary 
tifk  ai'ifmg  from  the  prohibition.  But  that  the 
more  the  exchange  was  againft  any  country^  thb 
more  the  balance  of  trade  became  neceflarily 
againft  it ;  the  money  of  that  country  becoming 
neceflarily  of  lb  much  lefs  value,  in  comparifoh 
with  chat  of  the  country , to  which  the  balance 
was  due.  That  If  the  exchange  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  for  example,  was  fire  per 
cent,  againft  England,  it  would  require  a  hun- 
dred and  five  ounces  of  filver  in  England  to  pur- 
chafe  a  bill  for  a  hundred  ounces  of  filver  in 
Holland :  idi^t  a  hundred  and  five  ounces  of 
filver  in  England,  therelbre,  would  be  worth 
only  a  hundred  ounces  of  filver  in  Holland,  and 
would  purcbafe  only  a  proportionable  quantity 
of  Dutch  goods:  but  that  a  hundred  ounces  of 
fiivcr  in  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  would  be 
Wi>rth  a  hundred  and  five  ounces  in  England, 
and  would  purchase  a  proportionable  quantity  of 
English  goods :  that  the  Engliih  goods  which 
•were  fold  to  Holland  would  be  fold  fo  much 
cheaper ;  and  the  Dutch  goods  which  were  (bid 
to  England,  fo  much  dearer,  by  the  difference 
of  the  exchange ;  that  die  one  would  draw  fo 
much  lefs  Dutch  money  to  England,  and  the 
other  fo  much  more  Englifh  money  to  Holland, 
as  this  diflTerence  amounted  to :  and  that  the 
balance  of  trade,  therefore,  would  neceflarily  be 

fo 
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Jo  much  more  againft  England,  and  would  re- 
quire a  greater  balance  of  gold  «nd  filver  to  6e 
exported  to  Holland. 

Those  arguments  were  partly  folid  and  partly 
fophiftical..  They  were  folid  fo  far  as  they 
afferted  that  the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver  in 
trade  might  frequently  be  advantageous  to  the 
country.  They  were  fotid  too,  in  afierting  that 
no  prohibition  could  prevent  their  exportation, 
when  private  people  found  any  advantage  in  ex- 
porting them.  But  they  were  fophiftical  in  fup- 
pofing,  that  either  to  prefefve  or  to  augment  the 
quantity  of  thofe  metaU  f Squired  niorc  the. at-* 
tention  of  government,  than  to  prefervcor  to 
augment  the  quantity  of  arty  other  ufeful  com- 
modities, which  the  freedom  of  trade,  without 
any  fuch  attention,  ncvef  fails  to  fupply  in  the 
proper  quantity.  They  were  fophiftical  too, 
perhaps,  in  aflerting  that  the  high  price  of  ex- 
change neccffarily  increafed,  what  they  called, 
the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  or  occafioned 
the  exportatiofi  of  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver.  That  high  price,  indeed,  was  extremely 
difadvaritageous  to  the  merchants  who  had  any 
money. to  pay  in  foreign  countries.  They  paid 
fo  much  dearer  for  the  bills  which  their  bankers 
granted  them  upon  thofe  countries.  But  though 
the  rifle  arifing  from  the  prohibition  might  oCca- 
fion  fome  extraordinary  expence  to  the  bankers, 
it  would  not  neceffarily  carry  any  more  money 
out  of  the  country.  This  expence  would  gene- 
rally be  all  laid  out  in  the<puntry,  in  fmuggling 
the  money  out  of  it,  ^nd  could  feklom  occafion 

Vol.  II.  L  the 
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the  exportation  of  a  finglc  fix-pence  beyond  the 
prccife  fiim  drawn  for.^  The  high  price  of  ex- 
change too  would  naturally  difpofe  the  merchants 
to  endeavour  to  make  their  exports  nearly  ba- 
lance their  imports,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  this  high  exchange  to  pay  upon  as  fmall  a 
fum  as  pofBble.  The  high  price  of  exchange, 
befides,  mult  neceiTarity  have  operated  as  a  tax, 
in  raifing  the  price  of  foreign  goods,  and  thereby 
diminifbing  their  confumption.  .  It  would  tend, 
therefore,  not  to  increafe,  but  to  diminifh,  what 
they  called,  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade, 
and  confequently  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
filver. 

Such  as  they  were,  however,  thofe  arguments 
convinced  the  people  to  whom  they  were  ad-^ 
dreffcd.  They  were  addrefled  by  merchants  to 
parliaments,  and  to  the  councils  of  princes,  ta 
jiobles,  and  to  country  gentlemen;  by  thofe  wha 
were  fuppofed  to  underftand  trade,  to  thofe  who 
w^re  confcious  to  themfelves  that  they  knew  no- 
thing about  the  matter.  That  foreign  trade  en- 
riched the  country,  experience  demonftrated  to 
the  nobles  and  country  gentlemen,  as  well  as  to 
the  merchants;  but  how,  or  in  what  manner, 
none  of  them  well  knew.  The  merchants  knew 
perfeflly  in  what  manner  it  enriched  themfelves. 
It  was  their  bufinefs  to  know  it.  But  to  know 
in  what  manner  it  enriched  the  country,  was  no 
part  of  their  bufinefs.  This  fubjeft  never  came 
into  their  confideration,  but  when  they  had  ocCa- 
fion  to  apply  to  their  country  for  fbnie  change  in 
the  laws  relating  to  foreign  trade>  It  then  be- 
^  came 
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came  neceflary  to  fay  fomething  about  the  bene-  ^  ^^^  R 
ficial  effefts  of  foreign  trade,  and  the  manner  in 
which  thofe  effefts  were  obftrudted  by  the  laws  as 
they  then  ftood.  To  the  judges  who  were  to 
decide  the  bufinefs,  it  appeared  a  moft  fatisfac- 
tory  account  of  the  matter,  when  they  were  told 
that  foreign  trade  brought  money  into  tlie  coun- 
try, but  that  the  laws  in  queftion  hindered  jt 
from  bringing  fo  much  as  it  otherwife  would  do. 
Thofe  arguments  therefore  produced  the  wifhed- 
for  efFeft.  The  prohibition  of  exporting  gold 
and  filver  was  in  France  and  England  confined 
to  the  coin  of  thofe  refpeftive  countries.  The 
exportation  of  foreign  coin  and  of  bullion  was 
made  free.  In  Holland,  and  in  fome  other 
places,  this  liberty  was  extended  even  to  the  coin 
of  the  country.  The  attention  of"  government 
was  turned  away  from  guarding  againft  the  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  filver,  to  watch  over  the 
balance  of  trade,  as  the  only  caufe  which  could 
occafion  any  augmentation  or  diminution  of  thofe 
metals.'  Frbm  one  fruitlefs  care  it  was  turned 
away  to  another  care  much  more  intricate,  much 
more  cmbarraffing,  and  juft  equally  fruitlefs. 
The  title  of  Mun's  book,  England'3  Treafurc. 
in  Foreign  Trade,  became  a  fundamental  maxim 
in  the  political  ceconomy,  not  of  England  only,  * 
but  of  all  other  commercial  countries.  The  in- 
land or  home  trade,  the  moft  important  of  all, 
the  trade  in  which  an  equal  capital  affords  the 
greatcft  revenue,  and  creates  the  greatefl:  cm-* 
►loymcnt  to  the  people  of  the  country,  was  con- 
idcred  as  fubfidiary  only  to  foreign  trade.     It 

'  \u%  neither 
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*^j^  ^  neither  brought  money  into  the  country,  it  was 
faid,  nor  carried  any  out  of  it.  The  country 
therefore  could  never  become  either  richer  or 
poorer  by  mfeans  of  it,  except  fo  far  as  its  pro-^ 
fperity  or  decay  might  indirectly  influence  the 
ftate  of  foreign  trader 

A  COUNTRY  that  has  no  mines  of  its  own  muft 
undoubtedly  draw  its  gold  and  filver  from  fo* 
reign  countries,  in  the  fame  manner  as.  one  that 
has  np  vineyards  of  its  own  muft  draw  its  wines. 
It  does  not  fecm  neceffary,  however,  that  the  at- 
tention of  government  (hould  be  more  turned 
towards  the  one  than  towards  the  other  objcft. 
A  country  that  has  wherewithal  to  buy  wine^ 
will  always  get  the  wine  which  it  has  occafion 
for ;  and  a  country  that  has  wherewithal  to  buy 
gold  and  filver,  will  never  be  in  want  of  thofc 
metals.  They  are  to  be  bought  for  a  certain  price 
like  all  other  commodities,  and  as  they  are  the 
price  of  all  other  commodities,  fo  all  other  com-  / 
modities  are  the  price  of  thofe  metals.  We  truft- 
with  perfect  fecurity  that  the  freedom  of  trade, 
without  any  attention  of  governracent,  will  always 
^fupply  us  with  the  wine  which  we  have  occafion 
for :  and  We  may  truft  with  equal  fecurky  that  it 
will  always  fupply  us  with  all  the  gold  and  filver 
which  we.  can  afford  to  purchafc  or  to  employ^ 
either  in  circulating  our  commodities,  or  in  other 
ufes. 

The  quantity  pf  every  commodity  which  hu- 
man induftry  can  either  purchafc  or  i^oduce, 
,  iiattdrally  regulates  itfelf  in  every  country  accord- 
ing to  the  effedual  demand,  or  according  to  t-he 

"     demand 
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demand  of  thofe  who  arc  willing  to  pay  the  whole  ^  "j*  *^ 
rcnty  labour  and  profits  which  muft  be  paid  in  K^^'^m^mJ 
order  to  prepare  and  bring  it  to  market.  But  no 
Gonimoditics  regulate  thcmfelves  more  eaGiy  or 
more  cxaftly  according  to  this  effeftual  demand 
than  gold  and  filver;  becaufe,  on  account  of  the 
fmall  bulk  and  great  value  of  thofe  metals,  no 
commodities  can  be  more  eafily  tranfportcd  from 
one  place  to  another,  from  the  places  where  they 
are  cheap,  to  thofe  where  they  are  dear,,  from  the 
places  where  they  exceed,  to  thofe  where  they 
fall  (hort  of  this  efFeftual  demand.  If  there  were 
in  England,  for  example,  an  efFedbual  demand 
for  an  additional  quantity  of  gold,  a  packet-boat 
could  bring  from  Lifbon,  or  from  wherever  elfc 
it  was  to  be  had,  fifty  tuns  of  gold,  which  could 
be  coined  into  more  than  five  millions  of  guineas. 
Put  if  there  were  an  eflFeaual  demand  for  grain  to 
the  fame  value,  to  import  it  would  require,  at 
five  guineas  a  tun,  a  million  of  tuns  of  (hipping, 
pr  a  thoufand  fhips  of  a  thoufand  tuns  each.  The 
pavy  of  England  would  not  b^  fufficient, 

Whe^  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  imported 
into  any  country  exceeds  the  efFcdqal  demand,  no 
vigilance  of  government  can  prevent  their  ex-^ 
portation.  All  th^  fanguinary  laws  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  not  able  to  keep  their  gold  and  fil- 
ver at  home.  The  continual  importations  from 
Peru  and  Brazil  exceed  the  cfi^edual  demand  of 
thofe  countries,  and  fink  the  price  of  thofe  me^ 
fals' there  below  that  ip  the  neighbouring  coun* 
tries.  If,  on  the  contrary,  in  any  particular 
poujntry  their  quantity  fell  ftaoft  of  the  efFeftukl 

L  3  demandj 
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demand,  fo  as  to  raife  their  price  above  that  of 
the  neighbouring  countries,  the  government 
would  have  no  occafion  to  take  any  pains  to  im- 
port them.  If  it  were  even  to  take  pains  to  pre- 
vent their  importation,  it  would  not  be  a^le  to 
efFeftuate  it.  Thofe  metals,  when  the  Spartans 
had  got  wherewithal  to  purchafe  them,  broke 
through  all  the  barriers  which  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus  oppofed  to  their  entrance  into  Lacedemon. 
All  the  fanguinary  laws  of  the  cuftoms  are  not 
able  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  teas  of  the 
Dutch  and  Gottenburgh  Eafl:  India  companies  i 
becaufe  fomewhat  cheaper  than  thofe  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  company.  A  pound  of  tea,  however,  is 
about  a  hundred  time^  the  bulk  of  one  of  the 
higheft  prices,  fixteen  ihillings,  that  is  com* 
monly  paid  for  it  in  filver,  and  more  th^n  two 
thoufapd  times  the  bulk  of  the  fame  price  in 
gold,  and  confequently  juft  fo  many  times  more 
difficult  to  fmuggle. 

It  is  partly  owing  to  the  eafy  tranfportation  of 
gold  and  filver  from  the  places  where  they  abound 
to  thofe  where  they  are  wanted,  that  the  price  of 
thofe  metals  does  not  fluftuate  continually  like 
that  of  the  greater  part  of  other  commodities, 
which  are  hindered  by  their  bulk  from  fhifting 
their  fituation,  when  the  market  happens  to  be 
cither  over  or  under-ftocked  with  them.  The 
price  of  thofe  metals,  indeed,  is  not  altogether- 
exempted  from  variation,  but  the  changes  to 
which  it  is  liable  are  generally  flow,  gradual, 
and  uniform.  In  Europe,  for  example,  it  is 
fuppofcd^   without  much   foundation,   perhaps, 
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that,  during  the  courfe  of  the  prefcnt  aad  pre* 
ceding  century,  they  have  been  conftantly,  but 
gradually,  finking  in  their  value,  on  account  of 
the  continual  importations  from  the  Spanilh 
Weil  Indies.  But  to  make  any  fudden  chango 
in  the  price  of  gold  and  filver,  fo  as  to  raife  or 
loWer  at  once,  fcnfibly  and  remarkably,  the  mo- 
ney price  of  all  other  commodities,  requires  fuch 
a  revolution  in  commerce  as  that  occafioned  by 
the  difcovery  of  America. 

If,  notwithftanding  all  this,  gold  and  filver 
ihould  at  any  time  fall  (hort  in  a  country  which 
has  wherewithal  to  purchafe  them,  .  there  are 
more  expedients  for  fupplying  their  place,  than 
that  of  almofl:  any  other  commodity.  If  the 
materials  of  manufacture  are  wanted,  induftry 
muft  ftop.  If  provifions  are  wanted,  the  people 
muft  ftarve.  But  if  money  is  wanted,  barter 
will  fupply  its  place,  though  with  a  good  deal  of 
inconveniency.  Buying  and  felling  upon  credit, 
and  the  different  dealers  compenfating  their  cre- 
dits with  one  another,  once  a,  month  or  oxice  a* 
year,  will  fupply  it  with  lefs  inconveniency.  A 
well-regulated  paper  money  will  fupply  it,  not 
only  without  any  inconveniency,  but,  in  fome 
cafes,  with  fome  advantages.  Upon  every  ac-* 
count,  therefore,  the  attention  of  government 
never  was  fo  unneceffarily  employed,  as  when 
direftisd  to  watch  over  the  prefervation  or  increafe 
of  the  quantity  of  money  in  any  country. 

No  complaint,  howeverj  is  niore  common  than 
that  of  a  fcarcity  of  money.  Money,  like  wine, 
muft  always  be  fcarce  with  thofc  who  have  nei* 
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^  thcr  whcrcWiths^l  to  btfy  it>  nor  credit  to  ooitotir 
It.  Thofe  who  have  either,  will  feldom  be  in 
want  either  of  the  money,  or  of  the  wine  whirfi 
they  have  occafion  forr  This  coi;nplaint,  how* 
ever,  of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  is  not  always  con-^ 
ftned  to  improvident  fpendthrifts.  It  is  fomc-» 
times  general  through  a  whole  mercantile  town> 
and  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood.  Over* 
trading  is  the  common  caufe  of  it.  Sober  men,, 
whofc  projefts  have  been  difproportioned  to  theii^ 
capital's,  are  as  likely  to  have  neither  where- 
withal to  buy  money,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it,  as 
^prodigals  whofe  cxpence  has  been  difpropor- 
tioned to  their  revenue.  Before  their  projeds 
can  be  brought  to  bear,  their  ftock  is  gone,  and 
\heir  credit  with  it.  They  run  about  every- 
where to  borro^v  money,  and  every  body  tells 
them  that  they  have  none  to  lend.  Even  fuch 
general  complaints  of  the  fcarcity  -of  money  do 
not  always  prove  that  the  ufual  number  of  gohd 
and  filver  pieces  arc  not  circulating  in  the  coun- 
try, but  that  many  people  want  thofe  pieces  who 
have  nothing  to  give  for  them.  When  the  pro* 
fits  of  trade  happen  to  be  greater  than  ordinary, 
over-trading  becomes  a  general  error  both  among 
great  and  fmali  dealers.  They  do  not  always 
fend  more  money  abroad  than  ufual,  but  they 
buy  upon  credit  both  at  home  and  abroad,  an 
vnufual  quantity  of  goods,  which  they  fend  to 
fome  diftant  market,  in  hopes- that  the  returns 
ivill  come  in  before  the  demand  for  payment. 
The  demand  come^  before  the  returns,  and  they 
have  nothing  at  hand,  with  which  they  can  either 
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tnirch^fe  money,  or  give  fcrfid  feciirity  for  bor«4  c  m  a  p. 
rowing.  It  is  not  j^ny  fcarcity  of'gold  and  filyer^ 
but  the  difEculty  which  fuch  people  find  in  bor* 
rowing,  and  whieh  their  creditors  fifid  in  getting 
payment,  that  occafions  the  general  complaint 
i>f  the  Ifearcity  of  money. 

It  would  be  too  ridiculoOB  to  go  about  feri-^ 
oufly  to  prove,  that  wfealth  does  not  cortfift  iv^ 
nfioney,  or  in  gold  and  filverj  but  in  what  mo* 
hey  purchafcs,  and  is  valuable  only  for  purchaf- 
ingv     Money,  no  doubt,  makes  always  a  part  of 
the   national  capital ;  but  it  has   already  been 
ffeowh  that  it  generally  makeis  but  a  fmall  pirt^ 
?ind  always  the  moft  unprofitable  part  of  it. 
'  It  Is  not  becaufc  wealth  confifts  more  eStn-^ 
tially  in  money  than  in  goods,  that  the  nrerchant 
finds  it  generally  more  eafy  to  buy  goods  with 
money,  than  to  buy  money  with  goods ;  but  be* 
caule  money  is  the  known  and  eftablifhed  inftru-r 
ment  of  commerce,  for  which  every  thing  i^ 
readily  given  in  exchange,    but  whi<:h  is  not 
ahvays  with  eqml  readinefs  to  be  got  in  cxehange 
for  tv^ry  thing.     The  greater  part  of  goods  be*, 
fides  are  more  perifhable  than  money,  and  he 
may  frequently  fuftain  a  much  greater  lofs  by 
keeping  them.    When  his  goods  are  upon  hand 
tpo,  he  ij  more  liable  to  fuch  demands  for  mo-* 
ney  as  he  may  not  be  able  to  anfwer,  than  when 
he  has  gpt  their  pri<?e  in  Jiis  coffers.     Over  and 
iabpve  all  this,  "his  profit  arifes  more  diredlly 
from  felling  than  from  buying,  and  he  is  \xpot\ 
all  thefe  accouats  generally  much  more  anxious 
to  exchange  hb  gpodsf  for  money,  than  his  -mo- 
ney 
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BOOK  ney '  for  goods.  But  though  a  particular  mer* 
chant,  with  abundance  of  goods  in  his  warehoufe, 
may  fomctimcs  be  ruined  by  not  being  able  to 
fell  them  in  time,  a  nation  or  country  is  not  lia^ 
ble  to  the  fame  accident*  The  wh^le  capital  of 
a  merchant  frequently  confifts  in  periihable  goods 
deilined  for  purchaQng  money.  But  it  is  but  a 
very  fmall  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  a  country  which  can  ever  be  de-* 
ftincd  for  purchafing  gold  and  filyer  from  their 
neighbours.  The  far  greater  part  is  circulated 
and  confumed  among  themfelves;  and  even  of 
the  furplus  which  is  fent  abroad,  the  greater  pa.rt 
is  generally  deftined  for  the  purchafe  of  other  fo* 
reign  goods.  Though  gold  and  filver,  therefore, 
could  not  be  had  in  exchange  for  the  goods  de- 
ftined to  purchaie  them^  the  nation  would  not  be 
ruined.  It  might,  indeed,  fufFer  fome  lofs  and 
inconveniency,  and  be  forced  upon  fome  of  thofc 
ejcpedients  which  are  neceffary  for  fupplying  the 
place  of  money.  The  annual  produce  of  its  land 
and  labour,  however,  would,  be  the  fame,  or 
yery  nearly  the  fame,  as  ufual,  becaufe  the  fame, 
pr  very  nearly  the  fame  confomablc  capital  would 
be  employed  in  maintaining,  it.  And  though 
goods  do  not  always  draw  money  fo  readily  as 
money  draws  goods,  in  the  long-run  they  draw 
it  more  neceffarily  than  even  it  draws  them. 
Goods  can  fervc  many  other  purpofes  befides 
purchafing  money,  but  money  can  ferve  no  othcir 
purpofe  bcfides  purchafing  goods.  Money, 
therefore,  neceffarily  runs  after  goods,  but  goods 
do  nop  always  or  neceffarily  run  after  money. 

The 
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The  man  who  buys,  does  not  always  mean  ^o  c  H  a  ?• 
fell  again,  but  frequently  to  ufe  or  to  confume ; 
whereas  he  who  fells,  always  means  to  buy  again. 
The  one  may  frequently  have  done  the  whole^ 
but  the  other  can  never  have  done  more  than  the 
one-half  of  his  bufinefs.  It  is  not  for  its  own 
fake  that  men  defire  money,  but  for  the  fake  of 
what  they  can  purchafe  with  it. 

Consumable  commodities,  it  is  faid,  are  foon 
deftroyed  5  whereas  gold  and  filver  are  of  a  more 
durable  nature,  and,  were  it  not  for  this  con- 
tinual exportation,  might  be  aiccumulated  for 
ages  together,  to  the  incredible  augmentation  of 
the  real,  wealth  of»the  country.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, it  is  pretended,  can  be  more  difadvan- 
tageous  to  any  country,  than  the  trade  which 
conlifts  in  the  exchange  of  fuch  lafting  for  fuch 
pcrifliable  commodities.  We  do  not,  however, 
reckon  that  trade  difadvantageous  which  confifts 
in  the  exchange  of  the  hard-ware  of  England  for 
the  wines  of  France ;  and  yet  hard-ware  is  a  very 
durablej:ommodity,  and  were  it  not  for  this  con- 
tinual exportation,  might  too  be  accumulated 
for  ages  together,  to  the  incredible  augmenta- 
tion of  the  pots  and  pans  of  the  country.  But 
it  readily  occurs  that  the  number  of  fuch  utenfils 
is  in  every  country  neceflarily  limited  by  the  ufe 
which  there  is  for  them  \  that  it  would  be  abfurd 
to  have  more  pots  and  pans  than  were  neceffary 
for  cooking  the  vidtuals ufually  confumed  there; 
and  that  if  the  quantity  of  viduals  were  to  in- 
creafe,  the  number  of  pots  ^nd  pans  would 
readily  increafe  along  with  iti  a  part  of  the  in- 
crcafed  quantity  of  victuals  being  employed  in 
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^  ^^  ^  purchofing  them,  or  in  maintaining  an  additional 
number  of  workmcii  whofc  bufincfs  ic  was  to 
mdkt  them.  It  fliould  as  readily  occur  that  the 
QO^tity  of  gold  and  filvcr  is  in  every  country  ] 
limited  by  the  life  which  there  is  for  thofc  j 
metals  J  that  their  ufe  cojififts  in  circulating  com-  \ 
fnodiries  as  coin,  and  in  affording  a  fpecies  of  ] 
houlhold  furniturp  a$  plate  j  that  the  quantity  of 
coin  in  every  country  is  regukted  by  the  value 
of  the  commodities  which  are  to  be  circulated  by  j 
it :  increafe  that  value,  and  immediately  a  part 
of  it  will  be  fcnt  abroad  to  purchafe,  wherever 
it  is  to  be  had,  the  additional  quantity  of  coiq 
requifite  for  circulating  them  :  that  the  quantity 
of  plate  is  reg^ilated  by  the  number  and  weajtk 
of  thofe  private  families  who  chufe  to  indulge 
themfelves  in  thfit  fort  of  magnificence :  ixicreafe 
the  number  and  wealth  of  fuch  families,  and  a 
part  of  this  increafed  wealth  will  moil  probably 
be  employed  in  purchafing,  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found,  an  additional  quantity  of  plate :  that  to 
^f tempt  to  increafe  the  wealth  of  any  country, 
either  by  introducing  or  by  detaining  in  it  a2| 
unneceffary  quantity  of  gold  ai^d  filver,  is  as 
abfurd  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  increafe 
|hc  good  cheer  of  private  families,  by  obliging 
them  to  keep  an  unneceffary  number  of  kit* 
iphen  utenfils.  As  the  expence  of  purchafing 
thofe  unneceiTary  utenfils  would  diminifh  in- 
ilead  of  increafipg  cither  the  quantity  or  good- 
pcfs.of  the  fanriily  provifionss  fo  the  expence  of 
purchafing  an  unneceffary  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver  muft,  in  every  country,  as  necelT^rily  di*  / 
minifh  the  wealth  which  feeds,    clothes,    and! 
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lodges^  which  mulhtakis  ahd  employs  the  people. 
Gold  and  fflver,  whether  in  the  (hape  of  coin  d- 
of  plate,  are  utenDls,  it  itiuft  be  remeoibered,  as 
much  as  the  furniture  of  the  kitchen.  Increafc 
the  ufe  for  them,  incredfe  the  confumable  conu 
niodities  which  are  to  be  circulated,  managed^ 
i^nd  prepared  by  means  of  them,  and  yon  will 
infallibly  increafe  the  quantity ;  but  if  you  at'« 
tempt,  by  extraordinary  means,  to  increafe  the 
quantity,  you  will  as  infallibly,  diminifli  the  uie 
and  even  the  quantity  too,  which  in  thofe  metals 
can  never  be  greater  than  what  the  ufe  requires. 
Were  they  ever  to  be  accumuUted  beyond  this 
quantity,  their  tranfportatipn  is  fo  eafy^  and  the 
lofs  which  attends  their  lying  idle  and  unem- 
ployed fo  great,  that  no  law  could  prevent  their 
being  immediately  fe^it  out  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  always  neceiTary  to  accumulate  gold 
and  fllver,  in  order  to  enable  a  country  to  carry 
on  foreign  Wars,  and  to  maintain  flepts  and 
armies  in  diftant  countries.  Fleets  and  armies 
are  maintained,  not  with  gold  and  filver,  but 
with  confumable  goods.  The  nation  which, 
from  the  annual  produce  of  its  domeftic  in^ 
duitry,  ffooi  the  annual  revenue  arifing  out  of 
its  landa»  labour,  and  confumable  ftock,  has 
wherewithal  to  purchafc  thofe  confumable  goods 
in  diftant  countries,  can  .maintain  foreign  wars 
there. 

A  NATION  may  purchafe  the  pay  and  pro- 
vifions  of  an  army  in  a  diftant  country  three  dif^ 
ierrat  ways  j  by  fen'Sing  abroad -either,  fitft>  fome 
|iart  of  its  accumulated  gpld  and  filver ;  or  fe- 
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BOOK  condly,  feme  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  its 
manu£iAures  s  or  laft  of  all^  fome  part  of  its  an-** 
nual  rude  produce. 

The  gold  and  filver  which  can  properly  be 
confidered  as  accumulated  or  flored  up  in  any 
country,  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  three  parts  5 
firft,  the  circulating  money  j  fccondly,  the  plate 
of  private  families;  and  lafl:  of  all,  the  money 
which  may  have  been  coUeded  by  many  years 
parfimony,  and  laid  up  in  the  •  trcafury  of  the 
prince. 

It  can  feldom  happen  that  much  can  be  fpared 
from  the  circulating  money  of  the  country ;  be-, 
caufe  in  that  there  can  feldom  be  much  redun* 
dancy.  The  value  of  goods  annually  bought 
and  fold  in  any  country  requires  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  money  to  circulate  and  diftribute  them  to 
their  proper  confumers,  and  can  give  employ^ 
ment  to  no  more.  The  channel  of  *  circulation 
neceffarily  draws  to  itfelf  a  fum  fufEcient  to  fill 
It,  and  never  admits  any  more.  Something, 
however,  is  generally  withdrawn  from  this  chan- 
nel in  the  cafe  of  foreign  war.  By  the  great 
number  of  people  who  are.  maintained  abroad,, 
fewer  are  maintained  at  home.  Fewer  goods  are 
circulated  there,  and  lefs  money  becomes  he-^ 
ceflary  to  circulate  them.  An  extraordinary 
quantity  of  paper  money,  of  fome  fort  or  other 
too,  fuch  as  exchequer  notes,  navy  bills,  and 
bank  bills  in  England,  is  generally  iflued  upon 
fuch  occafions,  and  by  fupplying  the  place  of 
circulating  gold  and  filver,  gives  an  opportunity 
of  fending  a  greater  quantity  of  it  abroad.    All 
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this,  however,  could  afford  but  a  poor  rcfource  c  ha  p. 
for  maintaining  a  foreign  war,  of  great  expence 
and  feveral  years  duration. 

Th?  nieltingdoWn  the  plate  of  private,  fapji- 
lies,  has  upon  every  occafion  been  found  a  (till 
more  Infignificant  one.  The  French,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lad  war,  did  not  derive  fo  niuch 
advantage  from  this  e;icpedient  as  to  compenfatc 
the  lofs  of  the  falhion. 

The  accumulated  trpafures  of  the  prince  have, 
in  former  times,  afforded  a  much  grpater  and 
more  lafting  refource.  In  the  prefent  times,  if 
you  except  the  king  of  Pruffia,  to  accumulate 
treafure  feems  to  be  no  part  of  the  policy  of  Eu- 
ropean princes. 

Tiis  funds  which  maintained  the  foreign  .wars 
of  the  prefent  century,  the  molt  expenfive  per- 
^haps  which  hiftory  records,  feem  to  have  had 
little  dependency  upon  the  exportation  either  of 
the  circulating  money,  or  of  the  plate  of  private 
families,  or  of  the  treafure  of  the  prince.  The 
laft  French  war  coft  Great  Britain  upwards  of 
ninety  millions,  including  not  only  the  feventy- 
five  millions  of  new  debt  that  was  contracted, 
but  the  additipnal  two  (hillings  in  the  pound 
land  tax,  and  what  was  annually  borrowed  of  the 
(inking  fund.  More  than  two-thirds  of  this  ex^* 
pence  were  laid  out  in  diftant  countries ;  in  Ger- 
many, Portugal,  America,  in  the  ports  of  the 
^Mediterranean,  in  the  Eaft  and  Wed  Indies. 
The  kings  of  England  had  no  accumulated  trea- 
fure. We  never  heard  of  any  extraordinary 
quantity  of  plate  being  melted  down.  The  cir- 
culating 
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b'o  o  K  ttilating  gold  and  filler  of  the  cotfntty  had  not 
been   fuppofcd    to    exceed    eighteen    millidti^. 
Since  the  late  recoinage  of  the  gold,  however,  it 
is  believed  to  have  been  a  good  deal  under-rated. 
Let  xjs  fuppofe,  therefore,  according  to  the  ilioft 
exaggerated  computation  which  I  remembei-  to 
have  either  feen  or  heard  of>  that,  gold  and  filvcr 
together,  it  amounted  to  thirty  millions*     Had 
the  war  been  carried  on,  by  nf>eans  of  our  money, 
the  whole  of  it  muft,  even  according  t<>  this  com- 
putation, ha^e  been  fent  out  and  returned  again 
at  leaft  twice,  in  a  period  of  between  fix  and 
&ven  years.     Should  this  be  fuppofed,  it  would 
afford  the  mQft  decifiye  argument  to  deiTK>nftrate 
how  unneceffary  it  is  for  government  to  watch 
over  the  prefervation  of  money,  fince  upon  this 
fuppofition  the  whole  money  of  the  country  muft 
have  gone  from  it  and  returned  to  it  again,.,  two 
different  times  in  fo  ihort  a  period,  without  a^y 
body's  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter.     The 
channel  of  circulation,  however,  never  appeared 
more  empty  than  ufual  during  any  part  of  this 
^riod.     Few  people  wanted  money  who  had 
wherewithal  to  pay  for  it.   The  profits  of  foreign 
trade,  indeed,  were  greater  than  ufual  during 
the  whole  warj  but  efpccially  towards  the  end 
of  it.     This  occafioned,  what  it  always  occa- 
flonfe,  a  general  oVer-trading  in  all  the  ports  qf 
<3rcat  Britain  i    and  this  again  occafioned  tte 
^fual  complaint  of  the  fciarcity  of  money,  which 
always  follows  over-trading.  Many  people  want- 
ed it,  who  had  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  it, 
nor  credit  to  borrow  it|  and  becaufe  the  debtors 

found 
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foUH^  it  difficult  to  borrow,  the  creditors  fbuiid  ^  ^  a  p. 

J* 

it  difficult  to  get  payment.  Gold  and  filver, 
however,  were  generally  to  be  had  for  their 
value,  by  thofc  who  had  that  value  to  give  for 
them. 

The  enormous  expehc^  of  thfc  late  war,  there* 
fore,  muft  have  been  chiefly  defrayed,  not  by 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  »but  by  that 
df  Britifh  coi«modities  of  fome  kind  or  other. 
When  the  government,  or  thofe  who  zGttd  under 
them,  contrafted  with  a  merchant  for  a  rcmit-^ 
tance  to  fome  foreign  countryi  he  would  natu- 
rally endeavour  to  pay  his  foreign  corfcfpdndent, 
upon  whom  he  had  granted  a  bill,  by  fe'nding 
abroad  rather  commodities  than  gold  and  filver* 
If  the  commodities  of- Great  Britain  wei-e  not  in 
demand  in  that  country^  he  would  endeavour  to 
ftnd  them  to  fonie  oth^r  country^  in  which  he 
could  purchafc  a  biljl  upon  that  country.  The 
tranfportation  of  commoditiesj  when  properly 
fuited  to  the  market,  is  always  attended  with  a 
confiderable  profit}  whereas  that  of  gold,  and 
filver  is  fcarce  ever  attended  with  any.  Wheri 
thofe  metals  are  fent  abroad  in  order  to  purchafe 
foreign  commodities,  the  merchant's  profit  arifes> 
not  from  the  purchafe,  but  from  the  fale  of  the 
returns.  But  when  they  are  fent  abroad  merely 
to  pay  a  debt,  he  gets  no  returns,  and  confe- 
quently  no  profit.  He  naturally,  therefore^ 
exerts  his  invention  to  find  out  a  way  of  paying 
H}s  foreign  debts,  rather  by  the  exportation  of 
commodities  than  by  that  of  gold  and  filver. 
The  great  quantity  of  Britifli  goods  exported 
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BOOK  during  the  courfe  of  the  late  war,  without  bring- 
ing back  any  return?,  is  accordingly  remarked 
by  .  the  author  of  The  Prefent  State  of  the 
Nation. 

Besides  the  three  forts  of  gold  and  filver  above 
meotionedj    there  is   in    all  great  commercial 
countries  a  good  deal  of  bullion  alternately  im- 
ported and  exported  for  the  purpofes  of  foreign 
trad^.      This  bullion,    as  it  circulates  aqnong 
different  commercial  countries  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  national  coin  circulates  in  every  par- 
ticular country,  may  be  confidered  as  the  money 
of  the  great  mercantile  republic.     The  national 
coin  receives  its  movement  and  dire£tion  from 
the  commodities  circulated  within  the  precinfts 
of  each  particular  country:    the  money  of  the. 
mercantile  republic,  from  thofe  circulated   be- 
tween different  countries.     Both  are  employed 
in  facilixating  exchanges,  the  one  between  differ- 
ent individuals  of  the  fame,  the  other  between 
thofe  of  different  nations.     Part  of  this  money 
of  the  great  mercantile  republic  may  have  been, 
and  probably  was.,  employed  in  carrying  on  the 
late  war.    In.  time  of  a  general  war,  it  ia  natural 
to  fuppofe  that  a  movement  and  direction  (hould 
be  imprefled  upon  it,   different  from  what  it 
ufually. follows  in  profound  peace;  that  it.lhould 
circulate  more  about  the  feat  of  the  war,  and  be 
more  employed  in  purchafing  there,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  the  pay  and  provifions 
of  the  different  armies.     But  whatever  part  of 
this  money  of  the   mercantile  republic.   Great 
Britain  may   have  annually  employed  in  this 
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mannfer,  it  muft  have  been  annually  piurchafed^  ^  ^^^  p* 
either  with  Britifh  commodities,  or  with  fomc- 
thing  elfc  that  had  been  purchafcd  with  them ; 
which  ftill  brings  us  back  to  commodities,  to  the 
annual  produce  of  the. land  and  labour  of  the 
country,  as  the  ultimate  refources  which  enabled 
us  to  carry  on  th^  War.  It  is  natural  indeed  to 
fuppofe,  that  fo  great  in  annual  eipence  muft 
have  been  defrayed  from  a  great  annual  produce. 
The  expencc  of  176 1,  for  example^  amounted  to 
more  than  nineteen  millions.  No  accumulation 
could  have  fupported  fo  great  an  annual  profu- 
fion.  There  is  no  annual  produce  even  of  gdld 
and  filvcr  which  could  have  fupported  it.  The ' 
if^hole  gold  and  filver  annually  imported  into 
both  Spain  and  Portugal,  according  to  the  beft 
accounts,  docs  not  commonly  much  exceed  fix 
millions  fterling,  whidh,  in  fome  years,  would 
fcarce  have  paid  four  months  expence  of  the 
late  war. 

Thb  commodities  moft  proper  for  being  tranf- 
ported  to  diftant  countries,  in  order  to  purchafe 
therCi  either  the  pay  and  provifions  of  an  army> 
or  fome  part  of  the  money  of  the  mercantile  re- 
public to  be  employed  in  purchafing  them, 
fcem  to  be  the  finer  and  more  improved  manu-  J 
fa^ures  ;  fuch  as  contain  a  great  value  in  a  fmall  / 
bulk,  and  can,  therefore,  be  exported  to  a  great 
diftance  at  little  expence.  A  country  whofe  in- 
duftry  produces  a  great  annual  furpjus  of  fuch 
manufa&ures,  which  arc  ufually  exported  to  fo*- 
reign  countries,  may  carry  on  for  many  years  a 
very  cxpenfive  foreign  war,  without  either  cx- 
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^  ^iv.  ^  porting  any  confidcrable'  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver,  or  even  having,  any  fuch  quantity  to  ex- 
port.' A  confiderable  part  of  the  annual  fur- 
plus  of  its  manufafturcs  muft,  indetd,  in  this 
cafe  be  exported,  without  bringing  back: any  re- 
turns to  the  country,  though  it  does  to  the  mer- 
chant J  the  government  purchafiAg  of  the  mer- 
chant his  bills  upon  foreign  countries,  in  order 
to  purchafe  there  the  p^y  and  provifions  of  an 
arnly.  Some  part-  of  this  furplus,  however,  may 
ftill  Continue  to  bring  back  a  return.  The  ma- 
nufafturers,  during  the  war,  will  have  a  double 
demand  upon  them,  and  be  called  upon,  firft, 
to  work  up  goods  %o  be  fen t  abroad,  for  paying 
the  bills  drawn  upon  foreign  countries  for  the 
pay  and  provifions  of  the  army;  and,  fecondly, 
to  work  up  fuch  as  are  neceffary  for  purchafing 
the  common  returns  that.ihad  ufually  been  con- 
fumed  in  the  country.  In  the  midft  of  the  moft 
deftruftive  foreign  war,  therefore,  the  greater 
part  of  manufaftures  inay  frequently  flourifli 
greatly  j  and,  on  the  contrary,  th6y  may  decline 
on  the  return  of  the  peace.  They  may  flourifh 
amidft  the  ruin  of  their  country,  and  begin  to 
decay  upon  the  rettrrn  of  its  profpcrity.  The 
different  ftate  of  many  different  branches'  of  the 
Britifh  manufadtures  during  the  late  war,  and  for 
fome  time  after  the  peace,  may  ferve  as  an  illuf-* 
tf ation  of  what  has  beenjuft  now  faid. 

No  foreign  war  of  great  expence  or  duration 
could  conveniently  be  carried  on  by  the  exporta-^ 
tion  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  foil.  The  ex*- 
pcnce  offending  fuch  a  quantity  of  it-taarfo-* 

reign 
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reign  country  as  rhight  purchafe  the  pay  and 
provifions  of  an  arnny,  would  be  too  great.  Few 
countries  too  produce  much  more  rude  produce 
than  what  is  fufficient  for  the  fubfiftence  of  their 
own  inhabitants.  To  fend  abroad  any  great 
quantity  of  it,  therefore,  would  be  to  fend 
abroad  a  part  of  the  neceflary  fubfiftence  of  the 
people.  It  is  otherwife  with  the  exportation  of 
manufaftures.  The  maintenance  of  the  people 
employed  in  them  is  kept  at  home,  and  only  the 
furplus  part  of  their  work  is  exported.  Mr. 
Hurfie  frequently  takes  notice  of  the  inability  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  England  to.  carry  on,  with- 
out interruption,  any  foreign  war  of  long  dura- 
tion. The  Englifh,  in  thofe  days,  had  nothing 
wherewithal  to  purchafe  the  pay  and  provifions 
of  their  armies  in  foreign  countries,  but  either 
the  rude  produce  of  the  foil,  of  which  no  confi- 
derable  part  could  be  fpared  from  the  home  con- 
lumption,  or  a  few  manufaftures  of  the  coarfcft 
kind)  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  rude  produce, 
the  tranfportation  was  too  expenfive.  This  ina- 
bility did  not  arife  from  the  want  of  money,  but 
of  the  finer  and  more  improved  manufactures. 
Buying  and  felling  was  tranfaftcd  by  means  of 
money  in  England  then,  as  well  as  now.  The 
quantity  of  circulating  money  muft  have  borne  • 
the  fame  proportion  to  the  number  and  value  of 
purchafes  and  fales  ufually  tranfafted  at  that 
time,  which  it  does  to  thofe  tranfafted  at  prefent ; 
or  rather  it  muft  have  borne  a  greater  proportion 
becaufe  there  was  then  no^paper,  which  now 
occupies  a  great  part  of  the  employment  of  gold 
;  M3  and 
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B  ^^  K  ^qd  filyert  Among  nations  to  whom  commerce 
and  manufaftures  are  little  knowp,  the  fovereign, 
upon  extraordinary  occafions^  can  feldom  draw 
any  coi^fiderable  aid  from  his  fubjcfts,  for  reafons 
which  ftiall  be  explained  hereafter.  It  is  in  fuch 
countries,  therefore,  that  he  generally  endeavours 
to  accumulate  a  treafure,  a^  the  only  refource 
^gainft  fuch  emergencies.  Independent  of  thi§ 
neceflity,  he  is  in  fuch  a  fituation  naturally  dif- 
pofed  to  the  parfimqny  requifice  for  accumula- 
tion. In  that  fimple  ftate,  the  expence  even  of 
a  fovereign  is  not  direded  by  the  vanity  which 
delights  in  the  gaudy  finery  of  a  court,  but  i^ 
employed  in  bounty  to  \]\s  tenants,  and  hofpi^ 
tality  to  his  retainers.  But  bounty  and  hofpita-r 
lity  very  feldom  lead  to  extravagance ;  though 
vanity  almoft.  always  do^s.  Every  Tartar  chief, 
accordingly,  has  a  treafure.  The  treafores  of 
Ma^epa,  chief  of  the  Cofiacs  in  the  Ukraine, 
the  famous  ally  qf  Charles  the  Xllth,  are  faid  to 
have  been  very  great.  The  French  kings  of  the 
Merovingian  race  had  all  treafures.  When  they 
divided  their  kingdom  among  their  different 
children,  they  divided  their  treafure  too.  The 
Saxon  princes,  and  the  firft  kings  after  the  con- 
quefl,  feem  likewife  to  haye  accumulated  trcg^- 
fures.  The  firft  exploit  of  every  new  reign  wa^ 
commonly  to  fejze  the  treafure  pf  the  preceding 
king,  as  the  moft  eflfential  meafure  for  fccuring 
the  fucceffion.  The  fovereigns  of  ipfiproved  and 
commercial  countries  are  not  under  the  fame 
neceflity  of  accumulating  treafures,  becaufe  they 
can  generally  draw  froiTi  their  fubjeds  extraordi- 
nary 
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nary  aids  upon  extraordinary  occafions.  They 
are  likcwife  lefs  difpofed  to  do  fo.  They  natu- 
rally, perhaps  rieceffarily,  follow  the  mode  of  the 
times,  and  their  expence  comes  to  be  regulated 
by  the  fame  extravagant  vanity  which  dircds 
tliat  of  all  the  other  great  proprietors  in  their 
dominions.  The  infignificant  pageantry  of  their 
court  becomes  every  day  more  brilliant,  and  the 
expence  of  it  not  only  prevents  accumulation, 
but  frequently  encroaches  upon  the  funds  de- 
ftined  for  more  neceffary  expcnces.  What  Der- 
cyllidas  faid  of  the  court  of  Perfia,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  that  of  feveral  European  princes,  that 
he  faw  there  much  fplendor  but  little  ftrength, 
and  many  fervants  but  few  foldiers. 

The  importation  of  gold  and  filver  is  not  the 
principal,  much  lefs  the  fole  benefit  which  a 
nation  derives  from  its  foreign  trade.  Between 
whatever  places  foreign  trade  is  carried  on,  they 
all  of  them  derive  two  diftinft  benefits  from  ir. 
It  carries  out  that  furplus  part  of  the  produce  of 
their  land  and  labour  for  which  there  is  no  de- 
mand among  them,  and  brings  back  in  return 
for  it  fomething  elfe  for  which  there  is  a  demand. 
It  gives  a  value  to  their  fuperfluities,  by  ex- 
changing them  for  fomething  elfe,  which  may 
fatisfy  a  'part  of  their  wants,  and  increafe  their 
enjoyments.  By  means  of  it,  the  narrowncfs  of 
the  home  market  does  not  hinder  the  diviflon  of 
labour  in  any  particular  branch  of  art  or  manu-* 
fafture  from  being  carried  to  the  higheft  per- 
feftion.  By  opening  a  more  cxtenfivie  market 
for  whatever  part  of  the  produce  of  their  labour 
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may  exceed  the  home  confumption,  it  CBCourages 
them  to  improve  its  produdive  powers,  and  to 
augment  its  annual  produce  to  the  utmQft,  and 
thereby  to  incrcafe  the  real  revenue  and  wealth  of 
the  fqciety.  Thefc  great  and  important  fervices 
foreign  trade  is  continually  occupied  in  performr 
ing,  to  all  the  different  countries  between  which 
it  is  carried  on.  They  all  derive  great  benefit 
from  it,  though  that  in  which  the  merchant  re- 
fxdes  generally  derives  the  greateft,  as  he  is  gene- 
rally  more  employed  in  fupplying  the  wants,  and 
carrying  out  the  fuperfluities  of  his  own,  than  of 
any  other  particular  country.  To  import  the 
gold  and  filver  which  may  be  wanted,  into  the 
countries  which  have  no  mines,  is,  no  doubt,  a 
part  of  the  bufinef§  of  foreign  commerce.  It  is, 
however,  a  moft  infignificant  part  of  it.  A  coun- 
try ^hich  carried  on  foreign  trade  merely  upon 
this  account,  could  fcarce  have  Qccafion  to 
freight  a  fliip  in  a  century. 

It  is  not  by, the  importation  of  gold  and  filver, 
that  the  difcoyery  of  America  has  enriched  Eu- 
rope. By  the  abundance  of  the  American 
mines,  thoie  metals  have  become  cheaper*  A 
fcrvicq  of  plate  can  now  be  purchafed  for  about 
a  thifd  part  of  the  corn,  or  a  third  part  of  the 
labour,  which  it  would  have  cpft  in  tlie'fifteenth 
century.  With  the  fame  annual  expence  of  la- 
bour and  commodities,  Europe  can  annually 
purchafp  about  three  times  the  quantity  of  plate 
which  it .  could  have  purchafed  at  that  time. 
But  when  a  commodity  comes  to  be  fold  fqr  4 
third  part,  pf  what  had  been  its  ufual  prif P>  AQt 

only 
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oi^ly  thpfe  who  purchafcd  it  before  can  purchafc  chap, 
Ithrce  times  their  former  quantity,  but  it  is 
brought  down  to  the  l^vel  of  a  much  greater 
number  of  purchafers,  perhaps  to  more  than  ten, 
perhaps  to  more  than  twenty  times  the  former 
number.  So  that  there  may  be  in  Europe  at 
prefent  not  only  more  than  three  times,  but 
rnpre  than  twenty  or  thirty  times  the  quantity  of 
plate  which  would  have  been  in  it,  even  in  its 
prefent  ftate  of  improvement,  had  the  difcovery 
pf  the  American  mines  never  been  made.  So  far 
JEurope  has,  no  doubt,  gained  a  real  conve* 
niency,  though  furely  a  very  trifling  one.  The 
cheapnefs  of  gold  and  filver  renders  thofe  metals 
rather  lefs  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  money  than  they 
were  before.  In  order  to  make  the  fame  pur« 
chafes,  we  muft  load  ourfelves  with-  a  greater 
quantity  of  them,  and  carry  about  a  (hilling  in^ 
our  pocket  where  a  groat  would  have  done  bcr 
fore.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  which  is  mofl:  trifling, 
this  inconveniency,  or  the  oppofite  convenicncy. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  have  made 
any  very  eflential  change  in  the  Hate  of  Europe. 
The  difcovery  of  America,  however,  certainly 
made  a  mofl:  eflfential  one.  By  opening  a  new 
^nd  inexhauftible  market  to  all  the  commodities 
of  Europe,  it  gave  occafion  to  new  divifions  of 
labour  and  improvements  of  art,  which,  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  ancient  commerce,  could 
never  have  taken  place  for  want  of  a  market  to 
take  off^  the  greater  part  of  their  produce.  The 
produftive  powers  of  labour  were  improved,  and 
its  produce  increafed  in  all  the  different  coun- 
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ation  of  a  part  of  the  returns  to  other  European 
countries,  it  annually  brought  home  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  that  metal  than  it  carried 
out.  Both  the  objection  and  the  reply  arc 
founded  in  the  popular  notion  which  I  have  been 
juft  now  examining.  It  is,  therefore,  unneceffary 
to  fay*  any  thing  further  about  either.  By  the 
annual  exportation  of  filver  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
plate  is  probably  fomewh at  dearer  in  Europe  tl\an 
it  otherwifd  might  have  been  j  and  coined  filver 
probably  purchafes  a  larger  quantity  both  of 
labour  and  commodities.  The  former  of  thefe 
two  effefts  is  a  very  fmall  lofs,  the  latter  a  very 
fmall  advantage  5  both  too  infignificant  to  de- 
fcrve  any  part  of  the  public  attention.  The 
trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  opening  a  market 
to  the  commodities  of  Europe,  or,  what  comes 
nearly  to  the  fame  thing,  to  the  gold  and  filver 
which  is  purchafed  with  thofc  commodities,  muft 
neceflarily  tend  to  increafe  the  annual  production 
of  European  commodities,  and  confequently  the 
real  wealth  and  revenue  of  Europe. .  That  it 
has  hitherto  incfeafed  them  fo  little,  is  probably 
owing  to  the  rcftraints  which  it  evcry-wherc  la^ 
bours  under. 

I  THOUGHT  it  necefllary,  though  at  the  hazard 
of  being  tedious,  to  examine  at  full  length  this 
popular  notion  that  wealth  confifts  in  money,  or 
in  gold  and  filver.  Money  in  common  lan- 
guage, as  I  have  already  obferved,  frequently 
fignifie's  wealth ;  and  this  ambiguity  of  expreflSion 
has  rendered  this  popular  notion  fo  familiar  to 
us,  that  even  they,  who  are  convinced  of  its  ab- 

furdity^ 
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Rirdity,  are  very  ^pt  to  forget  their  own  princw 
pics,  and  in  the  courfe  of  their  reafonings  to 
take  it  for  granted,  as  a  certain  and  undeniable 
truth.  Some,  of  the  beft  Englilh  writers  upon 
commerce  fet  out  with  obferving,  that  the  wealth 
of  a  county  confifts,  not  in  its  gold  and  filver 
only^  but  in  its  lands>  houfes,  and  confumable 
goods  of  all  different  kinds.  .  In  the  courfe  of 
their  reafonings,  however,  the  lands,  houfes, 
and  confumable  goods  feem  to  flip  out  of  their 
memory,  and  the  ftrain  of  their  argument  fre- 
quently fuppofes  that  all  wealth  confifts  in  gold 
and  filver,  and  that  to  multiply  thofe  metals  is 
the  great  objeft  of  national  induftry  and  com- 
merce. 

The  two  principles  being  eftablifhed,  how- 
ever, that  wealth  confifted  in  gold  and  filver, 
and  that  thofe  /netals  could  be  brought  into  a 
country  which  had  no  mines  only  by  the  balance 
of  trade,  or  by  exporting  to  a  greater  value  than 
it  imported;  it  neceflarily  became  the  great  ob- 
j.e£t  of  political  oeconomy  to  diminifh  as  much 
as  pofllble  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  for 
home-confumption,  and  to  iqcreafe  as  much  as 
poflible  the  exportatiojd  of  the.  produce  of  do*- 
meftic  induftry.  Irs  two  great  engines  for 
enriching  the  country,  therefore,  were  rellr^ints. 
upon  importation^  and  encouragements  to.  ex- 
portation. 

The  reftraints  upon  importation  were  of  two 
kinds. 

FiksT,  RefEraints  upon  the  importation  or 
iviSh  foreign  goods   for   home-confumption   as 
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*  ^jy  ^  could  be  produced  at  home,  from  whatever 
country  they  were  imported.  ^ 

Secondly,  Reftraints  upon  the  importation 
of  goods  of  almpft  all  kindsTrom  thbfe  particular' 
countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  waj^ 
fuppofed  to  be  difadvantageous.     ' 

Those  different  reftraints  confifted  Ibmetimes 
^  in  high  duties,  and  fometimes  in  abfolute  pro- 
hibitions. 

Exportation  was  encouraged  fometimes  by 
drawbacks,  fometimes  by  bountieis,  fometinfies* 
by  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce  with  fo- 
reign ftates,  and  fometimes  by  the  eftablilhment 
of  colonies  in  diftant  countries. 

Drawbacks  were  given  upon  two  diflFerent 
occafions.  When  the  home-manufaftures  were 
fubjeft  to  any  duty  or  excife,  cither  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  it  was  frequently  drawn  back  upon 
their  exportation;  and  when  foreign  goods  liable 
to  a  duty  were  imported  in  order  to  be  ex- 
/ported  again^  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  this 
duty  was  fometimes  given  back  upon  fuch  ex- 
portation. 

Bounties  weref  given  for  the  encouriagement 
cither  of  fome  beginning  manufadtures,  or  of 
fuch  forts  of  induftry  of  other  kinds  as  were  fup- 
pofed to  deferve  particular  favour. 

By  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce^  par- 
ticular privileges  were  procured  in  fome  foreign 
itate  for  the  goods  and  merchants  of  the  country^ 
beyond  what  were  granted  to  thofe  of  other 
countries.  ^ 
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Bv  the  cftabliftimcnt  of  colonies   in  diftant  chap. 
countries,  not  only  particular  privileges,  but  a 
monopoly  was  frequently  procured  for  the  goods 
and  merchants  of  the  country  which  eftablifhed 
them. 

The  two  forts  of  reftraints  upon  importation 
above-mentioned,  together  with^  thefe  four  en- 
couragements to  exportation,  conftitute  the  fix 
principal  means  by  which  the  commercial 
fyftem  propofes  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver  ih  any  country  by  turning  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  in  its  favour.  I  (hall  confider 
each  of  them  in  a  particalar  chapter,  and  with- 
out taking  much  further  notice  of  their  fup- 
pofed  tendency  to  bring  money  into  the  country, 
I  (hall  examine  chiefly  what  are  likely  to  be 
the  efFefts  of  each  of  them  upon  the  annual 
produce  of  its  induftry.  According  as  they 
tend  either  to  increafe  or  diminifh  the  value  of 
this  annual  produce,  they  muft  evidently  tend 
cither  to  increafe  or  diminifh  the  real  wealth  and 
ijc venue  of  the  country. 
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0/  Rejlraints  upon  the  Importation  from  foreign 
Countries  offuch  Goods  as- can  be  produced  at 
Home. 

B^  reftraining,  either  by  high  duties^  or  by 
abfolute  prohibitions,  the  importation  of 
fuch  goods  from  foreign  countries  as  can  be  pro-»: 
duced  at  home,  the  monopoly  of  the  home- 
market  is  more  or  lefs  fecured  to  the  dome{iic 
induftry  employed  in  producing  them.  Thua 
the  prohibition  of  importing  either  live  cattle  or 
ftlt  provifions  from  foreign  countries  fecures  to 
the  graziers  of  Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of 
the  home-market  for  butcher's-meat.  The  higlv 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  corn,  which  in 
times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibi- 
tion, give  a  like  advantage  to  the  growers  of  tha« 
corrinriodity.  The  prohibition  of  the  importaf- 
tioq  of  foreign  woollens  is  Equally  favourable  to 
the  woollen  manufafturers.  The  filk  manufac- 
ture, though  altogether  employed  upon  foreign 
materials,  has  lately  obtained  the  fame  advantage.- 
The  linen  manufafture  has  riot  yet  obtained  it, 
but  is  making  great  ftrides  towards  it.  Many 
other  forts  of  manufafturers  have,  in  the  fame 
manner,  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  either  alto- 
gethct-,  or  very  nearly  a  monopoly  againft  their 
countrymen.  The  variety  of  goo^s  of  which  the 
importation  into   Great  Britain    is  prohibited, 
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feirhef  abfolutely,  or  urider  certain  circumftances, 
greatly  exceeds  what  can  cafily  be  fufpe'fted  by 
thofc  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  the  cuftoms. 

That  this  mon6poly  of  the  home-market  fre* 
quently  gives  great  encouragement  to  that  parti^ 
Cular  fpecies  of  induftry  which  enjoys  it,  and 
frequently  turns  towards  that  employment  a 
greater  fharc  of  both  the  labour  and  (lock  of  the 
fociety  than  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it, 
cannot  be  doubted.  But  whether  it  tends  either 
to  increafe  the  general  induftry  of  the  fociety,  or 
to  give  it  the  moft  advantageous  direftion,  is  not^ 
perhaps,  altogether  fo  evident. 

The  general  induftry  of  the  fociety  never  can 
exceed  what  the  capital  of  the  fociety  can  employ^ 
As  the  number  of  workmen  that  can  be  kept  in 
employment  by  any  particular  perfon  muft  bear 
a  certain  proportion  to  his  capital,  fo  the  num^ 
ber  of  thofe  that  can  be  continually  employed  by 
all  the  members  of  a  great  fociety,  muft  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  whole  capital  of  that 
fociety,  and  never  can  exceed  that  proportion* 
No  regulation  of  commerce  can  increafe  thcj 
quantity  of  induftry  in  any  fociety  beyond  what' 
its  capital  can  maintain.  It  caa  only  divert  a 
part  of  it  intoa  direftibn  into  which  it  might  not 
otherwife  have  gone ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  this  artificial  direAion  is  likely  to  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  fociety  than  that  into 
which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own  accord. 

Every  individual  is  continually  exerting  him- 
fclf  to  find  out  the  moft  advantageous  employ- 
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ment  for  whatever  capital  he  can  command,  tt 
is  his  own  advantage^  indeed,  and  not  that  of 
the  focicty,  which  he  h^s  in  view.  But  the 
ftudy  of  his  own  advantage  naturally,  or  rather 
neceflarily  leads  him  to  prefer  that  employment 
which  is  moft  advantageous  to  the  fociety. 

First,  every  individual  endeavours  to  employ 
his  capital  as  near  home  as  he  can,  and  confe- 
quently  as  much  as  he  can  in  the  fupport  of  do- 
meftic  induftry ;  provided  always  that  he  can 
thereby  obtain  the  ordinary,  or  not  a  great  deal 
lefs  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  dock. 
.  Thus,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits, 
every  wholefale  merchant  naturally  prefers .  the 
home-trade  to  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption, 
and  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption  to  the  car- 
rying trade.  In  the  home-trade  his  capital  i$ 
never  fo  long  out  of  his  fight  as  it  frequently  is 
in  the  foreign  trade  c^  corifumptiotf.  He  can 
know  better  the  charafter  and  fituation  of  the 
perfons  whom*  he  tru-fts,  and  if  he  fliould 
happen  to  be  deceived,  he  Tcnows  better  the 
laws  of  the  country  from  which  he  muft  feek 
redrefs.  In  the  carrying  trade,  the  capital  of  the 
merchant  is,  as  it  were,  divided  betv^een  two 
foreign  countries,,  and  no  part  of  it  is  ever  ne- 
ceflarily brought  home,  or  placed  under  his  own 
immediate  view  and  command.  The  capital 
which  an  Amfterdaca  merchant  employs  in  car- 
rying corn  from  Konnigfberg  to  Liibon,  and  fruit 
and  wine  from  Lifbon  to  Konnigfberg,  muft  ge- 
nerally be  the  one-half  of  it  at  Konnigfberg  and 
the  other  half  at  Lifbon.    No  part  of  it  need  ever 
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Come  to  Amfterdam.  TJie  natural  redd^nce  of  ^  *•,,*  ^' 
fuch  a  n)erchantfl>Qul4  either  he  at  Konnigiberg  or 
Liiboiii  mti  it  can  only  be  fome  very  particutor 
circumftances  which  can  rnake  biim  prefer  the 
refidence  of  Amfterdam.  The  uncafmcfs,  how- 
ever, which  he  feel$  at  being  ftparated  fo  far 
fron>  his  capital,  generally  determines  hini  to 
bring  p^rjt  both  of  the  Konnigfberg  goods  which 
he  deftifles  for  thiS  market  of  Lifbod,  and  of  the 
Lifbon  goods  which  he  dcftines  for  that  of  Kon- 
nigfberg, to  Amfterdam :  and  though  this  ner 
teffarijiy  fiibjedts  him  to  a  double  charge  of  load- 
ing and  u;}}oadihg,  as  well  as  tcf  tht  payment  of 
fome  dutijes  and  cuftoais>  yetfof  the  fakeof  hav-. 
ing  fonfie  part  of  hi$  capital  always  under  hi<»  owil 
view  and  commandi  he  willingly  fubmits  to  thisi 
extraordinary  charge;  and  it  is  in  this  manner 
that  every  country  which  has  any  conftderabld 
fliare  of  the  cariying  .tradc^  becomes  always  the 
emporium,  or  general  markets  for  the  goods  of 
all  the  different  countries  whofe  trade  it  carries 
on.  The  merchant,  in  order*,  td  fave  a  fecond 
loading  and  unloading}  endeavours  always  to 
fell  in  the  home-market  as  much  of  the  goods  of 
all  thole  different  countries  as  he  can,  and  thus^ 
fo  far  a3  he  can,  to  convert  his  carrying  tradd 
into  a  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  A  mer- 
chanti  in  the  fame  manner,  who  is  engaged  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  confumption>  when  he  col- 
lefts  goods  for  foreign  markets,  will  always  be 
gladji  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,  to  fell 
its  great  a  part  of  them  at  home  as  he  cai;i.  He 
faves.  himfclf  the  rifk  and  trouble  of  exportation, 
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B  o^o  K  when,  fo  far  as  he  can,  he  thus  converts  his  fo- 
reign trade  of  confumption  into  a  home-trade^ 
Home  is  in  this  manner  the  center,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  round  which  tjie  capitals  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  country  are.  continually  circulating,  and 
towards  which  they  are  always  tending,  though 
by  particular  caufes  they  may  fomctimes  be 
driven  off  and  repelled  from  it  towards  more 
diftant  employments.  But  a  capital  employed 
in  the  home-trade,  it  has  already  been  fhown, 
necefTarily  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of 
domeftic  induftry,  and  gives  revenue  and  em- 
ployment to  a  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  than  an  equal  capital  employed 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  cpnfumption :  and  one 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
has  the  fame  advantage  over  an  equal  capital 
employed  in  the  carrying  trade.  Upon  equal, 
or  only  nearly  equal  profits,  therefore,  every  in- 
dividual naturally  inclines  to  employ  his  capital 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  Ukely  to  afford  the 
greateft  fupport  to  domeftic  induftry,  and  to 
give  revenue  and  employment  to  the  greateft' 
number  of  people  of  his  own  country. 

Secondly,  every  individual  who  employs  his 
capital  in  the  fupport  of  domeftic  induftry,  nc- 
ceflarily  endeavours  fo  to  direft  that  induftry,  that 
its  produce  may  be  of  the  greateft  poftible  value. 

The  produce  of  induftry  is  what  it  adds  to  the 
fubjed  or  materials  upon  which  it  is  eniployed. 
In  proportion  as  the  value  of  this  produce  is  great 
Qr  fmall,  fo  Will  likewife  be  the  profits  of  the  ' 
employer.    But  it  is  only  for  the  fake  of  profit. 
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that  any  man  employs  a  capital  in  the  fupport  of  ^  "jj^  *"• 
induftryi  and  he  will  always,  therefore,  endea- 
vour to  employ  it  in  the  fupport  of  that  induftry 
of  which  the  produce  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greateft 
value,  or  to  exchange  for  the  greateft  quantity 
cither  of  money  or  of  other  goods. 

But  the  annual  revenue  of  every  fociety  is 
always  precifely  equal  to  the  exchangeable  value 
of  the  whole  annual  produce  of  its  induftry,  or 
rather  is  precifely  the  fame  thing  with  that  ex- 
changeable  value.  As  every  individual,  there- 
fore, endeavours  as  much  as  he  can  both  to  em- 
ploy his  capital  in  the  fupport  of  domeftic  in* 
duftry,  and  fo  to  diredt  that  induftry  that  its 
produce  may  be  of  the  greateft  value  j  every  in- 
dividual necefiarily  labours  to  render  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  fociety  as  great  as  he  can.  He 
generally,  indeed,  neither  intends  to  promote 
the  public  intereft,  nor  knows  how  much  he  is 
promoting  it.  By  preferring  the  fupport  of  do- 
meftic to  that  of  foreign  induftry,  he  intends 
only  his  own  fecurity  j  and  by  direding  that  in- 
duftry in  fuch  a  manner  as  its  produce  may  be 
of  the  greateft  value,  he  intends  only  his  own 
gain,  and  he  is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cafes, 
led  by  an  invifible  hand  to  promote  an  end  which 
was  no  part  of  his  intention.  Nor  is  it  always 
the  worfe  for  the  fociety  that  it  was  no  part  of  it. 
By  purfuing  his  own  intereft  he  frequently  pro- 
motes that  of  the  fociety  more  efFeftually  than 
when  he  really  intends  to  promote  it.  I  have 
never  known  much  good  done  by  thofe  who  af- 
fciftcd  to  trade  for  the  public  good.    It  is  an 
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^  ^^  ^  afFeftation,  indeed,  not  very  common  among 
fucrchants,  and  very  few  words  need  be  employed 
in  diffuading  them  from  it. 

What  is  the  fpecies  of  domeftic  induftry 
which  his  capital  can  employ,  and  of  which  the 
produce  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greateft  value, 
every  individual^  it  is  evident,  can,  in  hi^  local 
fituation,  judge  much  better  than  any  ftatefman 
or  lawgiver  can  do  for  him.  The  ftatefman^ 
who  fliould  attempt  to  direft  private  people  in 
what  manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  capitals, 
would  not  only  load  himfelf  with  a  moft  unne- 
ceffary  attention,  but  affvime  an  authority  which 
could  fafcly  be  trufted,  not  only  to  no  fingle 
perfon,  but  to  no  council  or  fenate  whatever, 
and  which  would  no- where  be  fo  dangerous  as  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  folly  and  prefump- 
tion  enough  to  fancy  himfelf  fit  to  exercife  it. 

To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market  to 
the  produce  of  domeftic  induftry,  in  any  piarti- 
cular  art  or  manufafture,  is  in  fome  meafure  to 
direft  private  people  in  what  manner  they  ought 
to^  ennploy  their  capitals,  and  muft,  in  almoft  all 
cafes,-  be  either  a  ufelcfs  or  a  hurtful  regulation. 
If  the  produce  of  domeftic  can  be  brought  there 
as  ch^ap  as  that  of  foreign  induftry,  the  regula- 
tion is  evidently  ufelefs.  If  it  cannot,  it  muft 
gcfnerally  be  hqrtful.  It  is  the  maxim  of  cve/y 
prudent  mafter  of  a  family,  never  to  attempt  to 
hnake  at  home  what  it  will  coft  him  more  to  make 
than  to  buy.  The  taylor  does  not  attempt  to 
make  his  own  fhoes,  but;  buys  them  of  the  fhoe- 
ifeaker.     The  fhdemaker  does  not  attempt   to 
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make  his  own  clothes,  but  employs  a  taylor.  ^  ^^^  ^• 
The  farmer  attempts  to  make  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  but  employs  thofe  different  arti- 
ficers. All  of  them  find  it  for  their  intereft  to 
employ  their  whole  induftry  in  a  way  in  which 
they  have  fome  advantage  over  their  neighbours, 
and  to  purchafe  with  a  part  of  its  produce,  or 
what  is  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of  a  part 
of  it,  whatever  elfe  they  have  occafion  for. 

What  is  prudence  in  the  condudk  of  every 
private  family,  can  fcarce^be  folly  in  that  of  a 
great  kingdom.  If  a  foreign  country  can  fupply- 
us  with  a  commodity  cheaper  than  we.ourfelves 
can  make  it,  better  buy  it  of  them  with  fomc 
part  of  the  produce  of  our  own  induftry,  em- 
ployed in  a  way  in  which  we  have  fome  advan- 
tage. The  general  induftry  of  the  country,  being 
always  in  proportion  to  the  capital  which  em- 
ploys it,  will  not  thereby  be  diminilhed,  no  more 
than  that  of  the  above-mentioned  artificers;  but 
6nly  left  to  find  out  the  way  in  which  it  can  be 
employed  with  the  greateft  advantage.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  employed  to  the  greateft  advantage, 
when  it  is  thus  direfted  towards  an  objeft  which  it 
can  buy  cheaper  than  it  can  make.  The  value  of 
its  annual  produce  is  certainly  more  or  lefs  dimi- 
nifhcd,  when  it  is  thus  turned  away  from  pro- 
ducing commodities  evidently  of  more  value  than 
the  commodity  which  it  is  direfted  to  produce. 
According  to  the  fuppofition,  that  commodity 
could  be  purchafed  from  foreign  countries 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  made  at  home.  It 
CQuldi   therefore,   have   been  purchafed  with  a 
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®  9^  ^  part  only  of  the  commodities,  or,  what  is  the 
fame  thing,  with  a  part  only  of  the  price  of  the 
commodities,  which  the  induftry  employed  by 
an  equal  capital  would  have  produced  at  home, 
had  it  been  left  to  follow  its  natural  courfe. 
The  induftry  of  the  country,  therefore,  is  thus 
turned  away  from  a  more,  to  a  lefs  advantage- 
ous employment,  and  the  estchangeable  value  of 
its  annual  produce,  inftead  of  being  increafed, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  muft 
neceffarily  be  diminifhed  by  every  fuch  regular 
tion. 

By  means  of  fvich  reflations,  indeed,  a  par-^ 
ticular  manufadture  may  fometimes  be  acquired 
fooner  than  it  could  have  been  otherwife,  and 
after  a  certain  time  may  be  made  at  home  as 
cheap  or  cheaper  than  in  the  foreign  country. 
But  though  the  induftry  of  the  fociety  may  be 
thus  carried  with  advantage  into  a  particular 
channel  fooner  than  it  could  have  been  other- 
wife,  it  will  by  no  means  follow  that  the  fum 
total,  either  of  its  induftry,  or  of  its  reveaue,  caq 
ever  be  augmented  by  any  fuch  regulation.  The 
induftry  of  the  fociety  can  augment  only  in  pro-s 
{Portion  as  its  capital  augment?,  and  its  capital 
can  augmept  oply  in  proportion  to  what  can  be 
gradually  faved  out  of  its  revenue.  But  the  im^r 
mediate  efFeft  qf  every  fuch  regulation  is  to  di- 
minifti  its  revenue,  and  what  diminiflies  its  reve- 
pue  is  certainly  not  very  likely  to  augment  its 
capital  fafter  than  it  would  have  augmented  of 
its  own  accord,  had  both  capital  and  induftry 
been  left  to  find  out  thpir  natural  employments. 

Thouqpj 
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Though  for  Want  of  fuch  regulations  the  fo-  ^  **  ,^  ^' 

ciety  ihould  never  acquire  the  propofed  manu- 
fafture,  it  would  not,  upon  that  account,  neccf- 
farily  be  the  poorer  in  any  one  period  of  its 
duration.  In  every  period  of  its  duration 
its  whole  capital  and  induftry  might  ftill  have 
been  employed,  though  upon  different  ob- 
jeds,  in  the  manner  that  was  mod  advantageous 
at  the  time.  In  every  period  its  revenue  might 
have  been  the  greateft  which  its  capital  could 
affprd,  and  both  capital  and  revenue  might  have 
been  augmented  with  the  greateft  poflible  rapi- 
dity. 

The  natural  advantages  which  one  country  has 
over  another  in  producing  particular  commodities 
are  fometimes  fo  great,  that  it  is  acknowledged 
by  all  the  world  to  be  in  vain  to  ftruggle  with 
them.  By  means  of  glalTes,  hotbeds,  and  hot-> 
walls,  very  gocjd  grapes  can  be  raifed  in  Scot- 
♦  land,  and  very  good  wine  too  can  be  made  of 
.  them  at  about  thirty  times  the  expence  for  which 
at  leaft  equally  good  can  be  brought  from  fo- 
reign countries.  Would  it  be  a  reafonable  law 
(o  prohibit  the  importation  pf  all  foreign  wines, 
ni^rely  to  encourage  the  making  of  claret  and 
burgundy  in  Scotland  ?  But  if  there  would  be 
a  manifeft  abfurdity  in  turning  towards  any  em- 
ployment, thirty  times  more  of  the  capital  and 
induftry  of  the  country,  than  would  be  neceffary 
to  purchafe  frpm  foreign  countries  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  commodities  wanted,  there  muft 
be  an  abfurdity,  thougli  not  altogether  fo  gla^ 
rip§>  yet  cjcaftljr  of  the  fame  kind^  in  turning 

towards 
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B  o  o  fc  towards  any'  fuch  employment  a  thirtieth,  or 
even  a  three  hundredth  part  more  of  cither. 
Whether  the  advantages  which  one  country  has 
over  another,  be  natural  or  acquired,  is  in  this 
refpeft  of  no  confequcnce.  As  long  as  the  one 
country  has  thofe  advantages,  and  the  other 
wants  them,  it  will  always  be  more  advantage- 
bus  for  the  latter,  rather  to  buy  of  the  former 
than  to  make.  It  is  an  acquired  advantage  only, 
which  one  artificer  has  over  his  neighbour,  who 
cxercifes  another  trade ;  and  yet  they  both  find 
it  more  advantageous  to  buy  of  one  another, 
than  to  make  what  does  not  belong  to  their  par- 
ticular trades. 

Merchants  and  manufafturers  are  the  people 
who  derive  the  greateft  advantage  from  this  mo- 
nopoly of  the  home-market.  The  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  and  of  fait 
provifions,  together  with  the  high  duties  upon 
foreign  corn,  which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty 
amount  to  a  prohibition,  are  not  near  fo  advan- 
tageous to  the  *  graziers  and  farmers  of  Great 
Britain,  as  other  regulations  of  the  fame  kincj 
are  to  its  merchants  and  manufacturers.  Manu-» 
fadfures,  thofe  of  the  finer  kind  efpecially,  are 
more  eafily  tranfported  from  one  country  to  an- 
other than  corn  or  cattle.  It  is  in  the  fetchinor 
and  carrying  manufafturcs,  accordingly,  that 
foreign  trade  is  chiefly  employed.  In  manu- 
fadlures,  a  very  fmall  advantage -will  enable  fo-» 
reigners  to  underfell  our  own  workmen,  even  in 
the  home  market.  It  will  require  a  very  great 
one  to  enable  them  to  do  fa  in  the  rude  produc? 

■  ■    •■       of 
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of  tht  foil.  If  the  free  importation  of  foreign  f  ^^  A  ?• 
manufaftures  were  permitted,  fcvcral  of  the  home 
manufaftures  would  probably  fuffer,  and  fomc 
of  them,  perhaps,  go  to  ruin  altogether,  and  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  ftock  and  induftry  at 
prefent  employed  in  them,  would  be  forced  to 
find  out  fome  other  employment.  But  the  freeft 
importation  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  foil  coul4 
have  go  fuch  efFeft  upon  the  agriculture  of  the 
country. 

If  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  for  ex- 
ample, were  made  ever  fo  free,  fo  few  could  be 
imported,  that  the  grazing  trade  of  Great  Bri- 
tain could  be  little  afFefted  by  it.     Live  cattle 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  commodity  of  which  the 
tranfportation  is  more  expenfive  by  fea  than  by 
Jand*     By  land  they  carry  themfelves  to  marker. 
By  fea,  not  only.the  cattle,  but  their  food  and 
their  water  too,  muft  be  carried  at  np  fmall  ex- 
pence  and  inconveniency.     The  fhort  fea  be- 
tween Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  indeed,  renders 
the  importation  of  Irifh  cattle  more  eafy.     But 
though  the  free  importation  of  them,  which  was 
lately  permitted  only  for  a  limited  time,  were 
rendered  perpetual,  it  could  have  no  confider- 
able efFeft  upon  the  intereft  of  the  graziers  of 
Great  Britain.      Thofe  parts  of  Great  Britain 
which  border  upon  the  Irifli  fea  are  all  grazing 
countries.     Irifh  cattle  could  never  be  imported 
for  their  ufe,  but  muft  be  drove  through  thofe 
very  extenfive  countries,  at  no  fmall  expence  and 
inconveniency,  before  they  could  arrive  at  their 
-  proper  market.    Fat  cattle  could  not  be  drove 
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*  ?v^  ^  ^^  ^^^"  Lean  cattle,  therefore,  only^  could  be 
imported,  and  fuch  importation  could  interfere, 
not  with  the  intereft  of  the  feeding  or  fattening 
countries,  to  which,  by  reducing  the  price  of 
lean  cattle,  it  would  rather  be  advantageous, 
but  with  that  of  the  breeding  countries  only. 
The  fmall  number  of  Irifli  cattle  imported  fince 
their  importation  was  permitted,  together  with 
the  good  price  at  which  lean  cattle  ftill  continue 
to  fell,  feem  to  dcmonftrate  that  even  the  breed- 
ing colintries  of  Great  Britain  are  never  likely  to 
be  much  aflfedled  by  the  free  importation  of  Irilh 
cattle.  The  common  people  of  Ireland,  indeed, 
^re  faid  to  have  fometimes  oppofcd  with  violence 
the  exportation  of  their  cattle.  But  if  the  ex- 
porters had  found  any  great  advantage  in  conti-* 
nuing  the  trade,  they  could  ealily,  when  the  law 
was  on  their  fide,  have  conquered  this  mobhifti 
oppofition. 

Feeding  and  fattening  countries,  befides^  muft 
always  be  highly  improved,  whereas  breeding 
countries  arc  generally  uncultivated.  The  high 
price  of  lean  cattle,  by  augmenting  the  value  of 
uncultivated  land,  is  like  a  bounty  againft  im- 
provement. To  any  country  which  was  highly 
improved  throughout,  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  import  its  lean  cattle  than  to  breed 
them.  The  province  of  Holland,  accordingly, 
is  faid  to  follow  this  maxim  at  prefent.  The 
mountains' of  Scotland,  Wales,  aad  Northum- 
berland, indeed,  are  countries  not  capable  of 
much  improvement,  and  feem  deftined  by  nature 
to  be  the  breeding  countries  of  Great  Britain. 

The 
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The  freeft  importation  of  foreign  cattle  could  chap, 
have  no  other  effeft  than  to  hinder  thofe  breed- 
ing countries  from  taking  advantage  of  the  in- 
creaGng  population  and  improvement  of  the  reft 
of  the  kingdom,  from  raifing  their  price  to  an 
exorbitant  height,  and  from  laying  a  real  tax 
upon  all  the  more  improved  and  cultivated  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  freeft  importation  of  fait  provifions,  in 
the  fame  manner,  could  hav^  as  little  efFeft  upon 
the  intereft  of  the  graziers  of  Great  Britain  as 
that  of  live  cattle.  Salt  provifions  are  not  only 
a  very  bulky  commodity,  but  when  compared 
with  frefh  meat,  they  are  a  commodity  both  of 
worfe  quality,  and  as  they  coft  more  labour  and 
expence,  of  higher  price.  They  could  never, 
therefore,  come  into  competition  w;ith  the  frefli 
meat,  though  they  might  with  the  fait  provifions 
of  the  country.  They  might  be  ufed  for  viftual- 
ling  {hips  for  diftant  voyages,  and  fuch  like  ufes, 
but  could  never  make  any  confiderable  part  of  the 
food  of  the  people.  The  fmall  quantity  of  fait 
provifions  imported  from  Ireland  fincc  their  im-' 
portation  was  rendered  free,  is  an  experimental 
proof  that  our  graziers  have  nothing  to  appre- 
hend from  it.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  price* 
of  butcher's-meat  has  ever  been  fenfibly  afFedted 
by  it. 

Even  the  free  importation  of  foreign  corn 
could  very  little  afFeft  the  intereft  of  the  farmers 
of  Great  Britain.  Corn  is  a  much  more  bulky 
commodity  than  butcher's-meat.  A  pound  of 
wheat  at  a  penny  is  as  dear  as  a  pound  of  but- 
cher's 
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BOOK  cher*s-meat  at  fdiirpcncc*  The  fraall  Quantity  of 
foreign   corn    imported   even   in   times  of  the 
greateft  fcarcity,  may  fatisfy  our  farmers  that 
they  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  freeft 
importation.     The  average  quantity  imported^ 
one  year  with  another,  amounts  only,  according 
to  the  very  well  informed  iuthor  df  the  trads 
Upon  the  corn  trade,  to  twenty-three-thoufand 
f^ven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  quarters  of  all 
forts  of  grain,  and  does  not  exceed  the  five  hun- 
dredth and  feventy-one  part  of  the  annual  con* 
fumption.     But  as  the  bounty  upon  corn  occa^ 
fions  a  greater  exportation  iil  years  of  pleoty^ 
fo  it  mu&  of  confequence  pceafion  a  greater 
importation   in  years  of  fcarcity,   than  in   the 
aftual  ftate    of  tillage    would   otherwife  take 
place.     By  means  of  it,  the  plenty  of  one  year 
does  not  compenfate  the  fcarcity  of  another,  and 
as  the  average  quantity  exported  is  necefTaril^ 
augmented  by  it,  fo  muft  likewife,  in  the  aftual 
ftate  of  tillage^  the  average  quantity  imported. 
If  there  were  no  bountv,  as  lefs  corn  would  be 
exported,  fo  it  is  probable  that,  one  year  with 
flinother^  lefs  would  be  imported  than  at  prefent. 
The  corn  merchants,  the  fetchers  and  carriers  of 
torn  between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, would  have  much  lefs  employment,  and 
might  fuffer  confiderably  i  but  the  country  gen- 
tlemen and  farmers  could  fufFer  very  little.   It  is 
in  the  corn  merchants  accordingly,  rather  than  in 
the  country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  that  I  have 
cbferved  the  greateft  anxiety  for  the  renewal  and 
contiauatipn  of  the  bouniyi; 

COITNTRV 
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Country  gentlemen  and  farmers  arc,  to  their  ^  ^jj^  "*• 
great  honour,  of  all  people,  the  lead  fubjeft  to 
the  wretched  fpirit  of  monopoly.  The  under* 
taker  of  a  great  nianufaftory  is  fometimes  alarm- 
ed if  another  work  of  the  fame  kind  is  eftabliftied 
within  twenty  miles  of  him.  The  Dutch  under- 
taker of  the  woollen  manufadure  at  Abbeville 
ftipujated,  that  no  work  of  the,  fame  kind  fhould 
fate  eftablifhed  within  thirty  leagues  of  that  city. 
Farmers  and  country  gentlemen,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  generally  difpofed  rather  to  promote 
than  to  obftruft  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  their  neighbours  farms  and  eftates.  They 
have  no  fccrets,  fuch  as  thofc  of  the  greater  part 
of  r^anufadurers,  but  are  generally  rather  fon4 
of  communic;iting  to  their  neighbours,  and  of 
extending  as  far  as  poiTible  any  new  pradtice 
which  they  have  found  to  be  advantageous. 
Pius  ^efius,  fays  old  Cato,  ftabiliffimttfque^  mi^ 
nimfiqMe  invidio/us ;  minimeque  male  cogitantes  funt, 
qui  in  eoftudio  occUpdti/unt.  Country  gentlemen 
and  farmers,  difperfed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  cannot  fo  ealily  combine  as  merchant^ 
and  manufadlurers,  who  being  colle6ted  into 
towns,  a^nd  accuftomed  to  that  cxclufive  corpo- 
ration fpirit  which  prevails  in  them,  naturally 
endeavour  to  obtain  againft  all  their  countrytoen, 
the  fji^me  excluQve  privilege  which  they  generally 
pofTefs  againft  the  inhabitants  of  their  rclpcdlive 
towns.  They  ^accordingly  fecm  to  have  been 
the  original  inventors  of  thofe  reftraints  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  which  iccure 
to  them  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market.     1% 

was 
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^  ^v^  ^  ^^^  probably  in  imitation  of  them,  and  to  put 
themfelves  upon  a  level  with  thofc  who,  they 
found,  were  difpofed  to  opprefs  them^  that  the 
country  gentlemen  and  farmers  of  Great  Britaiii 
fo  far  forgot  the  generofity  which  is  natural  to 
their  ftation,  as  to  demand  the  exclufive  privi- 
lege of  fupplying  their  countrymen  with  corn 
and  butcher's-meat.  They  did  not  perhaps 
take  time  to  confider,  how  much  lefs  their  in-^ 
tereft  could  be  afFefted  by  the  freedom  of  trade, 
than  that  of  the  people  whofe  example  they  fol- 
lowed. 

To  prohibit  by  a  perpetual  law  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  corn  and  cattle,  is  in  reality  to 
cna6t,  that  the  population  and  induftry  of  the 
country  (hall  at  no  time  exceed  what  the  rude 
produce  of  its  own  foil  can  maintain. 

There  feem,  however,  to  be  two  cafes  in 
which  it  will  generally  be  advantageous  to  lay 
fome  burden  upon  foreign,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  domeftic  induftry. 

The  firft  is,  when  fome  particular  fort  of  in- 
duftry is  neceffary  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  defence  of  Great  Britain,  for  example,  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  number  of  its  failora 
and  (hipping.  The  aft  of  navigation,  therefore, 
very  properly  endeavours  to  give  the  failors  and 
(hipping  of  Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  their  own  country,  in  fome  cafes,  by 
abfolute  prohibitions,  and  in  others  by  heavy 
burdens  upon  the  (hipping  of  foreign  countries. 
The  following  are  the  principal  difpofitions  of 
this  aft» 

First, 
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First,  all  ftiips,  o(  which  the  owners,  iili-  ^  ^^^  •*• 
fters,  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariner^  arc  not 
Britifli  fubje^ts,  are  prohibitedi  upon  pain  of 
forfeiting  fliip  and  cargo,  from  trading  to  thd 
Britiih  fettlements  and  plantations,  or  from 
being  employed  in  the  coafting  trade  of  Great 
Britain  4 

Secondlv,  a  great  variety  of  the  ftioft  bulky 
articles  of  importation  can  be  bfoughtinto  Great 
Britain  only^  either  in  fuch  (hips  as  are  above 
defcribed,  or  in  Ihips  of  the  country  where  thofd 
goods  are  produced>  and  of  which  the  owners, 
mailers,  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  are 
of  that  particular  country ;  and  wheri  imported 
even  in  ihips  of  this  latter  kind,  they  are  fubjefb 
to  double  aliens  duty.  If  imported  in  Ihips  of 
any  other  country,  the  penalty  is  forfeiture  of 
ihip  and  goods*  When  this  ad  was  made,  the 
Dutch  were,  what  they  ilill  are,  the  great  caN 
riers  of  Europe,  and  by  this  regulation  they  were 
entirely  excluded  from  being  the  carriers  to  Great 
Britain,  or  from  importing  to  v$  the  goods  of  any 
other  European  country. 

Thirdly,  a  great  variety  of  the  moil  bulky 
articles  of  importation  are  prohibited  from  being 
imported,  even  in  Britiih  ihips,  from  any  coun- 
try but  that  in  which  they  arc  produced  1  under 
pain  of  forfeiting  ihip  and  cargo.  This  regula-^ 
tion  too  was  probably  intended  againft  the 
Dutch.  Holland  was  then,  as  now,  the  great 
emporium  for  all  European  goods,  and  by^this 
regulation,  Britiih  ihips  were  hindered  from 
;  Vol.  II.  O         .  loading 
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loading  in  Holland  the  goods  of  any  other  Euro-* 
pean  country. 

Fourthly^  fait  fi(h  of  all  kinds,  whale-<-fins^ 
whale-bone^  oil,  and  blubber,  not  caught  by 
and  cured  on  board  Britiih  vefiels,  when  im* 
ported  iat.O  Great  Britain,  are  fubjeded  to  double 
aliens  duty.  The  Dutch,  as  they  are  ftill  the 
principal,.^  were  then  the  only  fiibers  in  Europe 
that  attenapted  to  fupply  foreign  nations  with 
fiOi.  By  this  regulation,  a  very  heavy  burden 
was  laid  upon  their  fupp]ying  Great  Britain. 

When  the  a<5t  of  navigation  was  made,  though 
England  and  Holland  were  not  adually  at  war, 
the  moft  violent  animofity  fubfifted  between  the 
twd  nations.  It  had  begun  during  the  govern- 
ment of  the  long  parliament,  which  firft  framed 
this  ad,  and  it  broke  out  foon  after  in  the  Dutch. 
wars  during  that  of  the  Protcftor  and  of  Charles 
the  Second*  It  is  not  impoffible,  therefore,  that 
fome  of  the  regulations  of  this  famous  a£t  may 
have  proceeded  from  national  animofity.  They 
arc  as  wife,  however,  as  if  they  had  all  been 
diftated  by  the  moft  deliberate  wifdom.  Na«* 
tional|animofity  at  that  particular  time  aimed  at 
the  very  fame  objeft  which  the  moft  deliberate 
wifdom  would  have  recommended,  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  the  only 
naval  power  which  could  endanger  the  fecurity 
of  England. 

The  aft  of  navigation  is  not  favourable  ta 
foreign  commerce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that 
opulence  which  can  arife  from  it.  The  interefk 
of  a  nation  in  its  commercial  relations  to  foreign 

nations 
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nations  is,  like  that  of  a  merchant  with  regard 
to  the  different  people  With  whom  he  deals,  to 
buy  as  cheap  and  to  fell  as  dear  as  pofliblc.  But 
it  will  be  moft  likely  to  buy  cheap,  when  by  the 
mpft  perfedl  freedom^  of  trade  it  encourages  all 
nations  to  bring  to  it  the  goods  which  it  has  oc- 
cafion  to  purchafes  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it 
will  be  moft  likely  to  fell  dear,  when  its  markets 
are  thus  filled  with  the  greateft  number  of  buyers. 
The  aft  of  navigation,  it  is  true,  lays  no  burden 
upon  foreign  fhips  that  come  to  export  the  pro- 
duce of  Britilh  induftry.  Even  the  ancient  aliens 
duty,-  which  ufed  to  be  paid  upon  all  goods  ex- 
ported as  wfell  as  imported,  has,  by  feveral  fub- 
fequent  afts,  been  taken  off  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  articles  of  exportation.  But  if  fo- 
reigners, either  by  prohibitions  or  high  duties, 
are  hindered  from  coming  to  fell,  they  cannot 
always  afford  to  come  to  buy;  becaufe  coming 
without  a  cargo,  they  muft  lofe  the  freight  from 
their  own  country  to  Great  Britain.  By  dimi- 
nifliing  the  number  of  fellers,  therefore,  we  nc- 
ceflarily  diminilh  that  of  buyers,  and  are  thus 
likely  not  only  to  buy  foreigh  goods  dearer,  but 
to  fell  our  own  cheaper,  than  if  there  was  a  more 
perfeft  freedom  of  trade.  As  defence,  however, 
is  of  much  more  importance  than  opulence, 'the 
aft  of  navigation  is,  perhaps,  the  wifeft  of  all  the 
commercial  regulations  of  England. 

The  fecbnd  cafe,  in  which  it  will  generally 
be  advantageous  to  lay  fome  burden  upon  foreign 
for  the'  encouragement  of  domcftic  induftry,  is, 
when  ibntie  tax  is  impofed  at  home  upon  the  pro- 
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®  9.^  ^  ducc  of  the  latter.  In  this  cafe,  it  feems  reafon- 
able  that  an  equal  tax  fhould  be  impofed  upon 
the  like  produce  of  the  former.  .This  would  not 
give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  do- 
meftic  induftry,  nor  turn  towards  a  particular 
employment  a  greater  ftiare  of  the  ftock  and  la- 
bour of  the  country,  than  what  would  naturally 
go  to  it.  It  would  only  hinder  any  part  of  what 
would  naturally  go  to  it  from-  being  turned  away 
by  the  tax^  into  a  lefs  natural  diredion,  and 
would  leave  the  competition  between  foreign  and 
domeftic  induftry,  after  the  tax,  as  nearly  as 
poffible  upon  the  fame  footing  as  before  it.  In 
Great  Britain,  when  any  fuch  tax  is  laid  upon 
the  produce  of  domeftic  induftry,  it  is  ufual 
at  the  fame  time,  in  order  to  ftop  the  clamorous 
complaints  of  our  merchants  arid  manufacturers, 
that  they  will  be  underfold  at  home,  to  lay  a 
much  heavier  duty  upon  the  importation  of  all 
foreign  goods  of  the  fame  kind. 

This  fecond  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  trade 
according  to  fome  people  fhould,  upon  fome  oc- 
cafions^  be  extended  much  farther  than  to  the. 
precife  foreign  commodities  which  could  come 
into  competition  with  thofe  which  had  been 
taxed  at  home.  When  the  neceflaries  of  life 
have  been  taxed  in  any  country,  it  becomes 
proper,  they  pretend,  to  tax  not  only  the  like 
necefliiries  of  life  imported  from  other  countries, 
but  all  forts  of  foreign  goods  which  can  come 
into  competition  with  any  thing  that  is  the  pro- 
duce of  domeftic  ,  induftry.  Subfiftence,  they 
fay,  becomes  neceffarily  dearer  in  confequencc 
3  of 
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of  fuch  taxes;  and  the  price  of  labour  mull  al-  ^  "j^  **• 
ways  rife  with  the  price  of  the  labourers  fubfift- 
ence.  Every  commodity,  therefore,  which  is 
the  produce  of  domeftic  induftry,  though  not 
immediately  taxed  itfelf,  becomes  dearer  in  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  taxes,  becaufe  the  labour  which 
produces  it  becomes  fo.  Such  taxes,  therefore, 
are  really  equivalent,  they  fay,  to  a  tax  upon 
every  particular  commodity  produced  at  home. 
In  order  to  put  domeftic  upon  the  fame  footing 
with  foreign  induftry,  therefore,  it  becomes  nc- 
ceffary,  they  think,  to  lay  fome  duty  upon  every 
foreign  commodity,  equal  to  this  Enhancement 
of  the  price  of  the  home  commodities  with  which 
it  can  come  into  competition. 

Whether  taxes  upon  the  neceiTaries  of  life/ 
fuch  as  thofe  in  Great  Britain  upon  foap,  falt^ 
leather,  candles,  &c.  neceffarily  raife  the  price 
of  labour,  and  confequently  that  of  all  other 
commodities,  I  fhall  confider  hereafter,  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  taxes.  Suppoling,  however,  in 
the  mean  time,  that  they  have  this  effeft,  and 
they  have  it  undoubtedly,  this  general  enhance- 
ment of  the  pried  of  all  commodities,  in  confe* 
quence  of  that  of  labour,  is  a  cafe  which  differs 
in  the  two  following  refpefts  from  that  of  a  par- 
ticular commodity,  of  which  the  price  was  en- 
hanced by  a  particular  tax  immediately  impofcd 
upon  it. 

First,  it  might  always  be  known  with  great 
cxadtnefs  how  far  the  price  of  fuch  a  commodity 
could  be  enhanced  by  fuch  a  tax  :  but  how  far 
the  general  enhancement  of  the  price  of  labour 
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BOOK  rrjigbt  aflfeft  that  of  every  different  commodity 
about  which  labour  was  employed,  could  never 
be  known  with  any  tolerable  exaftnefs.  It 
would  be  impoflible,  therefore,  to  proportioa 
with  any  tolerable  exaftnefs  the  tax  upon  every 
foreign,  to  this  enhancement  of  the  price  of  every 
home  commodity. 

Secondly,  taxes  upon  the  neceffaries  of  life 
have  nearly  the  fame  effeft  upon  the  circumr 
ftances  of  the  people  a§  a  poor  foil  and  a  bad 
climate.  Provifions  are  thereby  rendered  dearer 
in  the  fame  m dinner  as  if  it  required  extraordi- 
nary labour.and.expence  to  raifc  them.  As  in 
the  natural  fcarcity  arifing  from  foil  and  climate, 
it  wouldbe  abfurd  to  direft  the  people  in  what 
rnanner  they  ougjit  to  employ  their  capitals  ^nd 
induftry,  fo  is  it  likewife  in  the  artipcial  fcarcity 
arifing  from  fuch  taxes.  To  be  left  to  accom- 
modate, as  well  as  they  could,  their  induftry  to 
their  fituation,  ^nd  to  find  out  thofe  employ- 
ments in  which,  notwithftanding  their  unfavour- 
able circumftances,  they  might  have  fome  adr 
vantage  leither  in  the  home  or  in  the  foreiga 
market^  is  what  in  both  cafes  would  evidently 
be  moft  for  their  advantage.  To  lay  a  new  tax 
upon  them,  becaufe  they  are  already  overbur- 
dened with  taxes,  and  becaufe  they  already  pay 
too  dear  for  the  neceffaries  of  life,  to  make  them 
likewife  pay  too  deap  for  the  greater  part  of  other 
commodities,  is  certainly  a.  moft  abfurd  way  of 
making  amends. 

Such  taxes,  when  they  have  grown  up  to  a 
Certain  height,  are  a  curfe  equal  to  the  barren- 
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iiefs  of  the  earth  and  the  inclemency  of  the  ^ '^w,^  *"• 
heavens ;  and  yet  it  is  in  the  richeft  and  moft 
induftrious  countries  that  they  have  been  moft 
generally  impofed.  No  other  countries  could 
fuppojt  fo  great  a  diforder.  As  the  ftrongeft 
bodies  only  can  live  and  enjoy  healthy  under  an 
unwholesome  regimen  \  fo  the  nations  only^  that 
in  every  fort  of  induftry  have  the  greateft  natural 
and  acquired  advantages,  can  fubfiil  and  profper 
under  fuch  taxes.  Holland  is  the  country  in 
Europe  in  which  they  abound  moft,  and  which 
from  peculiar  circumftances  continues  to  profper, 
not  by  means  of  them,  as  has  been  moft  abfurdly 
fuppofed,  but  in  fpite  of  them. 
.  As  there  are  two  cafes  in  which  it  will  gene- 
rally be  advantageous  to  lay  fome  burden  upon 
foreign,  for  the  encouragement  of  domeftic  in- 
duftry; fo  there  are  two  others  in  which  it  may 
ibmetimes  be  a  matter  of  deliberation ;  ip  the 
one,  how  far  it  is  proper  to  continue  the  free 
importation  of  certain  foreign  goods;  and  in  the 
other,  how  far,  or  in  what  manner,  it  may  be 
proper  to  reftore  that  free  importation  after  it 
has  been  for  fome  time  interrupted. 

The  cafe  in  which  it  may  fometimes  be  a 
matter  of  deliberation  how  far  it  is  proper  to 
continue  the  free  importation  of  certain  foreign 
goods,  is,  when  fome  foreign  nation  reftrains  by 
high  duties  or  prohibitions  the  importation  of 
fome  of  our  manufa(9i:ures  into  their  country. 
Revenge  in  this  cafe  naturally  diftates  retalia-* 
pon,  and  that  we  fhould  impofe  the  like  duties 
^nd  prohibitions  upon  the  importation  of  fome 
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*  %^  ^  9V  all  of  their  manufafturcs  into  ours.     Nations^ 
accordingly  feldom  fail  to  retaliate  in  this  man^ 
per.     The  French  have  been  particularly  for-^ 
war4  tp  favour  their  own  nnanufadures  by  rc- 
itrainifig  (he  importation  of  fuch  foreign  goods 
fis  could  come  into  competition  with  them.    In 
this  confifted  a  great  part  of  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Colbert,  who,  notwithftanding  his  great  abili-' 
ties,  feems  in  this  c?ife  to  h4ve  been  impofed 
ypon  by  the  fpphiftry  of  merchants  and  rnanu-* 
faftufers,  who  are  always  demanding  a  mono^ 
poly  againft  their  countrymen.     It  is  at  prefent 
ihe  opinion  of   the   mod    intelligent  men   in 
France  that  his  operations  of  this  kind  have  not 
been  beneficial  to  his  country.     That  minifter, 
^y  the  tarif  of  1667,  impofed  very  high  duties 
ppon  a  great  number  of  foreign  manufaftures. 
Upon  his  refqfin^  tp  moderate  them  in  favour  of 
the  Dutch,  they  in  1^71. prohibited  th?  impori-^ 
ation  of  the  wines^  brandies,  and  manufaftures^ 
of  France.     The  war  of  1672  feem§  to  hav^ 
been  in  part  pccafioned  l?y  thi^  commefcial  dif* 
pute.     The  peage  of  Nimeguen  put  an  end  tQ  it 
in  1673,  by  moderating  fame  of  thofe  duties  in 
favour  of  the  Dutch,  who  in  conf^qu?nc?  tqok 
pfF  their  prohibition.      It  was  about. the  fam? 
time  that  the  French  ^n^  Englilh  began  mutually 
to  opprefs  each   other's  induftry,    by  the  likQ 
duties  and  prohibitions,  of  which  the  French, 
however^  feem  to  have   fet  the  firfl:  example, 
The  fpirit  of  hoftility  which  has  fubfifted  be- 
tween the  two  nations  ever  fince,  has  hithertp 
Jiindered  them  from  being  mpdff^ted- on  either 
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fide.  In  1697  the  EngKlh  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  bonclacc,  the  manufafturc  of  Flan- 
ders. The  governtnent  of  that  country,  at  that 
time  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  prohibited  in 
return  the  importation  of  Englilh  woollens.  In 
1700,  the  projjibition  of  importing  bonelacc 
into  England,  was  taken  off  upon  condition  that 
the  imp<>rtation  of  Engliih  woollens  into  Flan- 
ders (hould  be  put  on  the  fame  footing  as  before. 

There  may  be  good  policy  in  retaliations  of 
this  kind,  when  there  is  a  probability  that  they 
will  procure  the  repeal  of  the  high  duties  or 
prohibitions  complained  of.     The  recovery  of  a 
great  foreign  market  will  generally  more  than 
compenfate  the  tranfitory  inconveniency  of  pay- 
ing dearer  during  a  ihort  time  for  fome  forts  of 
goods.     To  judge  whether  fuch  retaliations  are 
likely  to  produce  fuch  an  efFeft,  does  not,  per* 
haps,  belong  fo  much  to  the  feience  of  a  legi- 
(lator,  whofe  deliberations  ought  to  be  governed 
by  general  principles  which  are  always  the  fame, 
as  to  the  (kill  of  that  infidious  and  crafty  animal, 
vulgarly  called  a  ftatefman  or  politician,  whofe 
councils  are  direfted  by  tfie  momentary  fludtua- 
tions  of  affairs.     When  there  is  no  probability 
that  any  fuch  repeal  can  be  procured,  it  fcems  a 
bad  method  of  compenfating  the  injury  done  to 
certain  clafles  of  our  people,  to  do  another  injury 
ourfelvies,  not  only  to  thofe  clafles,  but  to  al- 
moft  all  the  other  c^affes  of  thttrti     When  our 
neighbours  prohibit  fome  manufacture  of  ours, 
we  generally  prohibit,  not  only   the  fame,  for 
^hat  alone  would  feldom  affedt  them  confider- 
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ably>  but  fome  other  nianufa<2ure  of  theirs. 
This  may  no  dombt  give  encouragefnent  to  fome 
particular  clafs  of  workmen  among  ourfelves^ 
and  by  excluding  fome  of  their  rivals,  may 
enable  them  to  raife  their  price  in  the  home- 
market.  Thofe  workmen,  however,  who  fuflFer- 
ed  by  our  neighbours  prohibition  will  not  be 
benefited  by  ours.  On  the  contrary,  they  and 
almoft  all  the  other  clafle^  of  our  citizens  will 
thereby  be  obliged  to  pay  dearer  than  before 
for  certain  goods.  Every  fuch  law,  therefore, 
impofes  a  real  tax  upon  the  whple  country,  not 
in  favour  of  that  particular  clafs  of  workmen  whq 
were  injured  by  our  neighbours  prohibition,:  but 
of  fome  other  clafs. 

Thj;  cafe  in  which  it  may  fbmetimes  be  a 
m^ttfsr  of  deliberation,  how  far,  or  in  what  man- 
ner, it  is  proper  to  reftore  the  free  importation  of 
foreign  goods,  after  it  has  been  for  ibme  time 
interrupted,  is,  when  particular  manufaft^ures, 
by  mpans  of  high  duties  or  prohibitions  upon  all 
foreign  goods  which  can  come  into  competition 
with  them,  have  been  fo  far  extended  as  to  em- 
ploy a  great  multitude  of  hands.  Humanity 
n^ay  in  this  cafe  require  that  the  freedom  of 
trade  ihould  be  reftored  only  by  flow  gradations, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  referve  and  circum- 
fpcdtion.  Were  thofe  high  duties  and  prohi-^ 
bitions  taken  away  all  at  once,  cheaper  foreign 
goods  of  the  fame  kind  might  be  poured  fo  fall 
into  the  home  market,  as  to  deprive  all  at  once 
many  thoufands  of  our  people  of  their  ordinary 
employment  and  rjie^ns  of  fubfUtence,   The  dif- 
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order  which  this  would  occaGon  might  no  doubt 
be  very  coniidcrablc.  It  would  in  all  probabi- 
lity,  however,  be  much  lefs  than  is  commonly 
imagined,  for  the  two  following  reafons : 

pmsT,  aU  thofe  manufaftures,  of  which  any 
part  is  commonly  exported  to  other  European 
countries  without  a  bounty,  could  be  very  little 
afFedled  by  the  freed  importation  of  foreign 
goods.  Such  manufadlurcs  muft  be  fold  as 
cheap  abroad  as  any  other  foreign  goods  of  the 
fame  quality  and  kind,  and  confequently  mud 
be  fold  cheape^p  at  home.  They  would  ftill, 
therefore,  keep  pofTeffion  of  the  home  market, 
and  though  a  capricious  man  of  fafhion  might 
fometimes  prefer  foreign  wares,  merely  becaufc 
they  were  foreign,  to  cheaper  and  better  goods 
of  the  fame  kind  that  were  ipade  at  home,  this 
folly  could,  from  the  nature  of  things,  extend 
to  fo  few,  that  it  could  make  no  fenfible  impref* 
(ion  upon  the  general  employment  of  the  people. 
But  a  great  part  of  all  the  diiFcrent  branches  of 
our  woollen  manufafture,  of  our  tanned  leather, 
and  of  our  hard*ware,  are  annually  exported  to 
other  European  countries  without  any  bounty^ 
and  thefe  are  the  manufaftures  which  employ  the 
greateft  number  of  hands*  The  iilk,  perhaps, 
is  the  manufacture  which  would  fuffer  the  mqft 
by  this  freedoip  of  trade,  and  after  it  the  lin^fi^ 
t)iough  the  latter  much  lefs  than  the  former. 

Sfcoif OLY,  though  a  great  number  of  people 
ihould,  by  thus  reftoring  the  freedom  of  trade, 
be  thrown  all  at  once  out  of  their  ordinary  em* 
ploy  mens  an4  common  method  of  fubfiftence,  it 

would 
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^  ^j^  ^  would  by  no  means  follow  that  they  would  there- 
by be  deprived  cither  of  employment  or  fub- 
fiftence*  By  the  reduftion  of  the  army  and  navy 
at  the  end  of  the  late  war,  more  than  a  hundred 
thoufand  foldiers  and  feamen,  a  number  equal  to 
what  is  employed  in  the  greateft  manufaftures, 
were  all  at  once  thrown  out  of  their  ordinary 
employment  j  but,  though  they  no  doubt  fuf- 
fered  fome  inconvcniency,  they  were  not  thereby 
deprived  of  all  employment  and  fubfiftcnce. 
The  greater  part  of  the  feamen,  it  is  probable, 
gradually  betook  themfelves  to  the  merchant- 
fcrvice  as  they  could  find  occafion,  and  in  the 
mean  time  both  they  and  the  foldiers  were  ab- 
forbed  in  the  great  mafs  of  the  people,  and  em- 
ployed in  a  great  variety  of  occupations.  Not 
only  no  great  convulfion,  but  no  fenfible  difor- 
der  arofc  from  fo  great  a  change  in  the  fituation 
df  more  than  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  all  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  many  of  them 
to  rapine  and  plunder.  The  number  of  vagrants 
was  fcarce  any- where  fenfibly  increafed  by  it,  even 
the  wages  of  labour  were  not  reduced  by  it  in 
any  occupation,  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn^  except  in  that  of  feamen  in  the  merchant- 
fervice.  But  if  we  compare  together  the  habits 
of  a  foldier  and  of  any  fort  of  manufacturer,  we 
fliall  find  that  thofe  of  the  latter  do  not  tend  fo 
much  to  difqualify  him  from  being  employed  in 
h  new  trade,  as  thofe  of  the  former  from  being 
employed  in  any.  The  manufafturer  has  always 
been  accuftomed  to  look  for  his  fubflftence  from 
bis  labour  only :  the  foldier  to  expedfeitfrombispay^ 

Application 
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Application  and  induftry  have  been  familiar  to  ^  ^^^^  '• 
the  one ;  idlenefs  and  diflipation  to  the  other. 
But  it  is  furely  much  eafier  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  induftry  from .  one  fort  of  labour  to  an- 
other^  than  to  turn  idlenefs  and  diflipation  to 
any.  To  the  greater  part  of  manufaftures  be- 
fides,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  there  arc 
other  collateral  manufadures  of  fo  fimilar  a  na- 
ture, that  a  workman  can  eafilv  transfer  his  in- 
duftry  from  one  of  them  to  another.  The  greater 
part  of  fuch  workmen  too  are  occafionally  cm- 
ployed  in  country  labour.  The  ftock  which 
employed  them  in  a  particular  manufafture  be- 
fore, will  ftill  remain  in  the  country  to  employ  ^ 
an  equal  number  of  people  in  fomc  other  way. 
The  capital  of  the  country  remaining  the  famcj 
the  demand  for  labour  will  likewife  be  the  famc^ 
or  very  nearly  the  fame,  though  it  may  be  ex- 
erted in  different  places  and  for  different  occupa- 
tions. Soldiers  and  feamerr,  indeed^  when  dif* 
charged  from  the  king's  fervice,  are  at  liberty 
to  cxercife  any  trade,  within  any  town  or  place 
of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  Let.  the  fame  na- 
tural liberty  of  exercifing  what  fpecies  of  induftry 
they  pleafe,  be  reftored  to  all  bis  majefty's  fub- 
je£ts,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  foldiers  and  fea- 
men ;  that  is,  break  down  the  exclu0ve  privi* 
leges  of  corporations,  and  repeal  the  ftatute  of 
apprenticefhip,  both  which  are  real  encroach- 
ments upon  rfatural  liberty,  and  add  to  thefe  the 
repeal  of  the  law  of  fcttlements,  fo  that  a, poor 
workman^when  thrown  out  of  employment  either 
in  onQ  trade  or  in  one  placc^  may  feek  for  it  in* 

another 
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BOOK  another  trade  or  in  another  place,  without  the 
fear  cither  of  a  profecution  or  of  a  removal,  and 
neither  the  public  nor  the  individuals  will  fuf- 
fcr  much  more  from  the  occafional  difbahding 
fome  particular  claffes  of  manufafturers,  than 
from  that  of  foldiers.  Our  manufafturers  have 
no  doubt  great  merit  with  their  country,  but 
they  cannot  have  more  than  thofe  who  defend  it 
with  their  blood,  nor  deferve  to  be  treated  with 
more  delicacy. 

To  expeft,  indeed,  that  the  freedom  of  trade 
fhould  ^ver  be  entirely  reftored  in  Great  Britain^ 
is  as  abfurd  as  to  expeft  that  an  Oceana  or  Uto-^ 
pia  fhould  ever  be  cftablifhed  in  it.  Not  only 
the  prejudices  of  the  public,  but  what  is  much 
more  unconquerable,  the  private  interefts  of 
Hiany  individuals,  irrefiftibly  oppofe  it.  Were 
the  officers  of  the  army  to  oppofe  with  the  fame 
fceal  and  unaniniity  any  reduftion  in  the  number 
of  forces,  with  which  maftef  manufafturefs  fet 
themfelves  againft  every  law  that  is  likely  to  in- 
Cfeaft  the  number  of  their  rivals  in  the  home 
inarket ;  were  the  former  to  animate  their  foU 
diers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  latter  enflame 
their  workmen,  ttt  attack  with  violence  and  out- 
rage the  prepofers  of  any  fuch  regulation;  ta 
attempt  to  reduce  the  army  would  be  as  danger- 
ous as  it  has  now  become  to  Attempt  to  diminifh 
in  any  refpeft  the  monopoly  which  our  manu- 
fadlurers  have  obtained  againft  us.  This  mono^ 
poly  has  fo  much  increafed  the  number  of  fomc 
particular  tribes  of  them,  that,  like  an  over* 
jgrown  ftanding  army,  they  have  become  formid- 
able 
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able  to  the  government,  ahd  upon  many  occa-  ^  ha  p^ 
lions  intimidate  the  legiflature.  The  member 
of  parliament  who  fupports  every  propofal  for 
ftrengthening  this  monopoly,  is  fure  to  acquire 
not  only  the  reputation  of  underftanding  trade, 
but  great  popularity  and  influence  with  an  order 
of  men  whofe  numbers  and  wealth,  render  them 
of  great  importance.  If  he  oppofes  them,  on 
the  contrary,  and  ftill  more  if  he  has  authority 
enough  to  be  able  to  thwart  them,  neither  the 
moft  acknowledged  probity,  nor  the  higheft 
rank,  nor  the  greateft  public  fervices  can  pro- 
tect him  from  the  moft  infamous  abufe  and  de«^ 
traiflion,  from  perfonal  infults,  nor  fometimes 
from  real  danger,  arifing  from  the  infolent  oyt- 
rage  of  furious  and  difappointed  monopolifts« 

The  undertaker  of  a  great  manufafturc  who, 
by  the  home  markets  being  fuddenly  laid  open 
to  the  competition  of  foreigners,  Ihould  be 
obliged  to  abandon  his  trade,  would  no  doubt 
fuffer  very  confiderably.  That  part  of  his  capi- 
tal which  had  ufually  been  employed  in  purchaf- 
ing  materials  and  in  paying  his  workmen,  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  perhaps,  find  another 
employment*  But  that  part  of  it  which  was 
fi^ed  in  workhoufes,  and  in  the  inftruments  of 
trade,  could  fcarce  be  difpofed  of  without  con- 
fiderable  lofs.  The  equitable  regard,  therefore, 
to  his  intcreft  requires  that  changes  of  this  kind 
fhould  never  be  introduced  fuddenly,  but  flowly, 
gradually,  and  after  a  very  long  warning.  The 
legiflature,  were  it  poflible  that  its  deliberations 
could  be  always  directed,  not  by  the  clamorous 
8  importunity 
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BOOK  importunity  of  partial  interefts^  but  by  an  ex- 
tcnfivc  view  of  the  general  good^  ought  upon  this 
very  account,  perhaps,  to  be  particularly  careful 
neither  to  eftabliih  any  new  monopolies  of  this 
kind,  nor  to  extend  further  thofe  which  are  al- 
ready eftablilhed.  Every  fuch  regulation  intro- 
duces fomc  degree  of  real  difordcr  into  the  con- 
ilitution  of  the  Hate,  which  it  will  be  difficult 
afterwards  to  cure  without  occafioning  another 
diforder. 

How  far  it  may  be  proper  to  impofe  taxes 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  in  order,, 
not  to  prevent  their  importation,  but  to  raife  a 
revenue  for  government,  I  (hall  confider  here- 
after when  I  come  to  treat  of  taxes.  Taxes 
impofed  with  a  view  to  prevent,  or  even  to 
diminifh  importation,  are  evidently  as  deftruc* 
tive  of  the  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  as  of  the  free- 
dom of  trade. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    m. 

Of  the  extraordinary  Reftraints  upon  the  Import^ 
ation  of  Goods  of  almoft  all  Kinds y  from  thofk 
Countries  with  which  the  Balance  is  fuppofed  to 
he  dif advantageous. 

¥ 

PART     L 

Qf  the  Unreafonablenefs   of  thofe  Rejiraints  even 
upon  the  Principles  of  the  Commercial  Syftem. 

TO  lay  extraordinary  reftraints  upon  the  im- 
portation of  goods  of  almoft  all  kinds, 
from  thofc  particular  countries  with  which  the 
balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be  difadvantagc- 
ous,  is  the  fecond  expedient  by  which  the  com- 
mercial fyftem  propofes  to  increafe  the  quantity 
of  gold  and  filver.  Thus  in  Great  Britain^  Silefia 
lawns  may  be  imported  for  home  confumption, 
upon  paying  certain  duties.  But  French  cam- 
brics and  lawns  are  prohibited  to  be  imported, 
except  into  the  port  of  London^  there  to  be  ware- 
houfed  for  exportation.  Higher  duties  are  im- 
pofcd  upon  the  wines  of  France  than  upon  thofe 
of  Portugal,  or  indeed  of  any  other  country. 
By  what  is  called  the  impoft  1692,  a  duty  of 
five  and  twenty  per  cent.,  of  the  rate  or  value, 
was  laid  upon  all  French  goods ;  while  the  goods 
of  other  nations  were,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
fubjedted  to  much  lighter  duties,  fddom  exceed- 
VoL,  II.  £  ing 
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ing  five  per  cent.  The  wine,  brandy,  fait  and 
vinegar  of  France  were  indeed  excepted ;  thefe 
commodities  being  fubjefted'to  other  heavy  du- 
ties, either  by  other  laws,  or  by  particular  claufes 
of  the  fame  law.  In  1696,  a  fccond  duty  of 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  the  firft  not  having  be^n 
thought  a  fufficient  difcouragement,  wasimpofed 
upon  all  French  goods,  except  brandy;  toge- 
ther with  a  new  duty  of  five  and  twenty  pounds 
upon  the  ton  of  French  wine,  and  another  of 
fifteen  pounds  upon  the  ton  of  French  vinegar. 
French  goods  have  never  been  omitted  in  any 
of  thofe  general  fubfidies,  or  duties  of  five  per 
cent.,  which  have  been  impofed  upon  all,  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  goods  enumerated  in  the 
book  of  rates.  If  we  count  the  one  third  and 
two  third  fubfidies  as  making  a  complete  fubfidy 
between  them,  there  have  been  five  of  thefe  ge- 
neral fubfidies ;  fo  that  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prefent  war  feventy-five  per  cent. 
may  be  confidered  as  the  loweft  duty,  to  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  goods  'of  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufafture  of  France  were  liable. 
But  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods,  thofe  duties 
are  equivalent  to  a  prohibition.  The  JFren<:h,in 
their  turn  have,  I  believe,  treated  our  goods  and 
manufactures  juft  as  hardly  ;  though  I  am  not  fo 
well  acquainted  with  the  particular  hardihips 
which  they  have  impofed  upon  then:i.  Thofe 
mutual  reftraints  have  put  an  end  to  almoft  all 
fair  commerce  between  the  two  nations,  ^nd 
fmugglers  are  now  the  principal  importers,  either 
of  Britiih  goods  into  France,  or  of  French  goods 
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irtto  Great  Britain.  The  principles  which  I  have 
been  examining  in  the  foregoing  chapter  took 
their  origin  from  private  intereft  and  the  fpiric 
of  monopoly  s  thofc  which  I  am  going  to  exa- 
mine in  this^  from  national  prejudice  and  ani- 
mofityw  They  are>  accordingly,  as  might  well 
be  expciftcd,  ftill  more  unreafonable.  They  are 
fo,  even  upon  the  principles  of  the  commercial 
fyftem.' 

FiRST>  though  it  were  certain  that  in  the  cafe 
of  a  free  trade  between  France  and  England,  for 
example,  the  balance  would  be  in  favour  of 
France,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  fuch 
a  trade  would  be  difadvahtageous  to  England, 
or  that  the  general  balance  of  its  whole  trade 
would  thereby  be  turned  more  againft  it.  If  the 
wines  of  France  are  better  and  cheaper  than  thofc 
of  Portugal,  or  its  linens  than  thofc  of  Germany, 
it  would  be  more  advantageous  for  Great  Bri- 
tain to  purchafe  both  the  wine  and  the  foreign 
linen  which  it  had  occafion  for  of  France,  than 
of  Portugal  and  Germany.  Though  the  value 
of  the  annual  importations  from  France  would 
thereby  be  greatly  augmented,  the  value  of  the 
whole  annual  importations  would  be  diminifhed, 
in  proportion  as  the  French  goods  of  the  fame 
quality  were  cheaper  than  thofe  of  the  other  two 
countries.  This  would  be  the  cafe,  even  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  the  whole  French  goods 
imported  were  to  be  confumed  in  Great  Britain. 

But,  fecondly,  a  great  part  of  them  might  be 
re-exported  to  other  countries,  where,  being  fold 
with  profit,  they  might  bring  back  a  return  equal 
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BOOK  ip  value,  perhaps,  to  the  prime  coft  of  the  whole 
French  goods  imported.  What  has  frequently 
beep  faid  of  the  Eaft  India  trade  might  poflibly 
be  true  of  the  French ;  that  though  the  greater 
part  of  Eaft  India  goods  were  bought  with  gold 
and  filvcr,  the  re-exportation  of  a  part  of  them 
to  other  countries,  brought  back  more  gold  and 
filver  to  that  which  carried  on  the  trade  than  the 
prime  coft  of  the  whole  amounted  to.  One  of 
the  moft  important  branches  of  the  Dutch  trade, 
at  prefent,  confifts  in  the  carriage  of  French 
goods  to  other  European  countries.  Some  part 
even  of  the  French  wine  drank  in  Great  Britain 
is  clandeftinely  imported  from  Holland  and  Zea- 
land. If  there  was  either  a  free  trade  between 
France  ?ind  England,  or  if  French  goods  could 
be  imported  upon  paying  only  the  fame  duties  as 
thofe  of  other  European  nations,  to  be.  drawii 
back  upon  exportation,  England  might  have 
fome  ihare  of  a  trade  which  is  found  fo  advanta* 
geous  to  Holland. 

Thirdly,  and  laftly,  there  is  no  certain  cri-^ 
terion  by  which  we  can  determine  on  which  fidic 
what  is  called  the  balance  between  any  two  coun« 
tries  lies,  or  which  of  them  exports  to  the  great* 
eft  value.  National  prejudice  and  animofity, 
prompted  always  by  the  private  intereft  of  parti- 
cular traders,  are  the  principles  which  generally 
direft  our  judgment  upon  all  queftions  concern- 
ing it.  There  are  two>  criterions,  however, 
which  have  frequently  been  appealed  to  upon 
fujch  occafions,  the  cuftom-houfe  books  and  the 
courfe  of  exchange.     The  cuftom-houfe  books, 
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I  think,  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  are  ^  ^ J^  p* 
a  very  uncertain  criterion,  on  accojint  of  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  valuation  at  which  the  greater 
part  of  goods  are  rated  in.  them.     The  courfe  of 
exchange  is,  perhaps,  almoft  equally  fo. 

When  the  exchange  between  two  places,  fuch 
as  London  and  Paris,  is  at  par,  it  is  faid  to  be 
a  fign  that  the  debts  due  from  London  to  Paris 
are  compenfated  by  thofe  due  from  Paris  to 
London.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  premium  is 
paid  at  London  for  a  bill  upon  Paris,  it  is  faid 
to  be  a  fign  that  the  debts  due  from  London  to 
Paris  are  not  compenfated  by  thofe  due  from  Pa- 
ris to  London,  but  that  a  balance  in  money  muft 
be  fent  out  from  the  latter  place ;  for  the  rifle, 
trouble,  and  expence  of  exporting  which,  the 
premium  is  both  demanded  and  given.  But  the 
ordinary  ftate  of  debt  and  credit  between  thofe 
two  cities  muft  neceffarily  be  regulated,  it  is 
faid,  by  the  ordinary  ^ourfe  of  their  dealings 
with  one  another.  When  neither  of  them  im-^ 
ports  from  the  other  to  a  greater  amount  than  it 
exports  to  that  other,  the  debts  and  credits  of 
each  may  compenfate  one  another.  But  when 
one  of  them  imports  from  the  other  to  a  greater 
value  than  it  exports  to  that  other,  the  former 
neceffarily  becomes  indebted  to  the  latter  in  a 
greater  fum  than  the  latter  becomes  indebted  to 
it:  the  debts  and  credits  of  each  do  not  com- 
penfate one  another,  and  money  muft  be  fent  out 
from  that  place  of  which  the  debts  over-balance 
the  credits.  The  ordinary  courfe  of  exchange, 
therefore,  being  an  indication  of  the  ordinary 
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ftatc  of  debt  and  credit  between  two  places,  «iuft 
likewife  be  an  indication  of  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  their  exports  and  imports,  as  thefe  neceffarily 
regulate  that  ftate. 

But  though  the  ordinary  courfe  of  exchange 
fhould  be  allowed  to  be  a  fufficient  indication  of 
the  ordinary  ftate  of  debt  and  credit  between  any 
two  places,  it  would  not  from  thence  follow, 
that  the  balance  df  trade  was  in  favour  of  that 
place  which  had  the  ordinary  ftate  of  debt  and 
credit  in  its  favour.  The  ordinary  ftatc  of  debc 
and  credit  between  any  two  places  is  not  always 
entirely  regulated  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  their 
dealings  with  one  another  5  but  is  often  influ- 
cnced  by  that  of  the  dealings  of  cither  with  many 
other  places.  If  it  is  ufual,  for  example,  for 
the  merchants  of  England  to  pay  for  the  goods 
which  they  buy  of  Hamburgh,  Dantzic,  Riga, 
&c.  by  bills  upon  Holland,  the  ordinary  ftate 
of  debt  and  credit  between  England  arid  Holland 
will  not  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  the  dealings  of  thofc  two  countries  with 
one  another,  but  will  be  influenced  by  that  of 
the  dealings  of  England  with  thofe  other  places. 
England  may  be  obliged  to  fend  out  every  year 
money  to  Holland,  though  its  annual  exports  to 
that  country  may  exceed  very  much  the  annual 
value  of  its  imports  from  thence  j  and  though 
what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade  may  be  very 
much  in  favour  of  England. 

In  the  way,  befides,  in  which  the  par  of  ex- 
change has  hitherto  been  computed,  the  ordinary 
pourfe  pf  exchange  can  afford  no  fufficient  indi- 
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cation  that  the  ordinary  ftate'of  debt  and  credit 
is  in  favour  of  that  country  which  feems  to  have, 
or  which  is  fuppofed  to  have,  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  exchange  in  its  favour :  or,  in  other  words, 
the  real  exchange  may  be,  and,  in  fa6t,  often  is 
fo  very  different  from  the  computed  one,  that 
from  the  courfe  of  the  latter  no  certain  conclu- 
fion  can,  upon  many  occafions,  be  drawn  con- 
cerning that  of  the  former. 

When  for  a  fum  of  money  paid  in  England, 
containing,  according  to  the  ftandard  of  the 
EngUlh  mint,  a  certain  number  of  ounces  of 
pure  filver,  you  receive  a  bill  for  a  fum  of  mo- 
ney to  be  paid  in  France,  containing,  according 
to  the  ftandard  of  the  French  mint,  an  equal 
number  of  ounces  of  pure  filver,  exchange  is  faid 
to  be  at  par  between  England  and  France. 
Whert  you  pay  more,  you  are  fuppofed  to  give  a 
premium,  and  exchange  is  faid  to  be  againft 
England,  and  in  favour  of  France.  When  you 
pay  lefs,  you  are  fuppofed  to  get  a  premium, 
and  exchange  is  faid  to  be  againft  France,  and 
in  favour  of  England. 

But,  firft,  we  cannot  always  judge  of  the  value 
of  the  current' money  of  different  countries  by 
the  ftandard  of  their  refpeftive  mints.  In  fome 
it  is  more,  in  others  it  is  lefs  worn,  dipt,  and 
otherwife  degenerated  from  that  ftandard.  But 
the  value  of  the  current  coin  of  every  country, 
compared  with  that  of  any  other  country,  is  in 
proportion  not  to  the  quantity  of  pure  filver 
which  it  ought  to  contain,  but  to  that  which  it 
actually  dots  contain.    Before  the  reiformation  of 
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^  ^  o  K,  ^hg  filver  coin  in  king  William's  time,  exchange 


between  England  and  Holland,  .computed,   in 
the  ufual  manner,  according  to  the  ftandard  of 
their  refpeftive  mints,  was^fiv^  and  twenty  per 
cent,  againft  England.     But  the  value  of  the 
current  coin  of  England,  as  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Lowndes,  was  at  that  time  rather  more  than  five 
jind  twenty  per  cent,  belo^;^  its  ftandard  valuc^ 
The  real  exchange,  therefore^  may  even  at  that 
time  have  been  in  favour  of  England,   notwith- 
ftanding  the  computed  exchange  was  fo  much 
againft  it ;  a  fmaller  number  of  ounces  of  pure 
filver,  aftually  paid  in  England,  may  have  pur- 
chafed  a  bill  for  a  greater  number  of  ounces  of 
pure  filver  to  be  p^id  in  Holland,  and  the  man 
who  was  fuppofed  to  give,  may  in  reality  have 
got  the  premium.     The  French  coin  was,  before 
the  late  reformation  of  the  Englilh  gold  coinj^ 
niuch  lefs  worn  than  the  Englifh,  and  was,  per- 
haps, two  or  three  per  cent,  nearer  its  ftandard. 
If  the  computed  exchange  with  France,  there-^ 
fore,  was  not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent. 
againft  England,  the  real  exchange  might  have 
t)cen  in  its  favour.     Since  the  reformation  of  the 
gold  coin,  the  exchange  has  been  conftantly  ia 
favour  of  England*  ^nd  againft  France. 

Secondly,  in  fome  countries,  the  expence  of 
coinage  is  defrayed  by  the  government  j  in  others^^ 
it  is  defrayed  by  the  private  people  .who  carry 
their  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  the  government 
even  derives  fome  revenue  from  the  coinage.  In 
England,  it  is  defrayed  by  the  government,  and 
if  you  carry  a  pound  weight  of  ftandard  filver  to 
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the  mint,  you  get  baci:  fixiy-two  fhillings,  con^  ^  ^^^^  ^• 
raining  a  pound  weight  of  the  like  ftandard  fil- 
ver.  In  France,  a  duty  oC  eight  per  cent,  is 
dedufted  for  the  coinage,  which  not  only  defrays 
the  cxpence  of  it,  but  affords  ,a  frtiall  revenue  to 
the  gpyernment.  In  England,  as  the  coinage 
cofts  nothing,  the  current  coin  can  never  be 
much  more  valuable  than  the  quantity  of  bulljioii 
which  it  adually  contains^^  In  France,  thiP 
vi^orkmanftiip,  as  you  pay  for  it,  adds  to  the  yg-r 
lue,  in  the  famte  manner  as  to  that  gf  wroqghc 
plate.  A  fum  of  French  money,  therefore,  con^ 
twining  a  certain  weight  of  pure  filver,  is  more 
valuable  than  a  fum  of  Englifh  money  contain** 
ing  an  equal  weight  of  pure  filver,  and  muft  rci* 
quire  more  bullion,  or  other  commodities,  to 
purcbafc  it.  Though  the  current  coin  of  the 
two  countries^  therefore,  were  equally  near  the 
ftandards  of  their  refpedkive  mints,  a  fum  of 
Engliih  money  could  not  well  purchafc  a  fum 
of  French  money,  containing  an  equal  number 
of  ounces  of  pure  filver,  nor  confequently  a  bill 
upon  France  for  fuch  a  fum.  If  for  fuch  a  bill 
no  more  additional  money  was  paid  than  what 
was  fufficient  to  compenfate  the  expence  of  the 
French  coinage,  the  real  exchange  might  be  at 
par  between  the  two  countries,  their  debts  and 
credits  might  mutually  compenfate  one  another, 
whik  the  computed  e?;change  was  confiderably 
in  favour  of  France,  If  lefs  than  this  was  paid, 
the  real  exchange  might  be  in  fav.our  of  Eng- 
land, while  the  computed  was  in  favour  of 
France, 

Thirdly, 
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BOOK  Thirdly,  and  laftly,  in  fome  places,  as  at 
Amfterdam,  Hambufgh,  Venice,  &c.  foreign 
bills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  what  they  call  bank 
money  ;.  while  in  others,  as  at  London,  Lifbon, 
Antwerp,  Leghorn,  &c,  they  are  paid  in  the 
common  currency  of  the  country.  What  is 
tailed  bank  money  is  always  of  more  value  than 
the  fame  nominal  fum  of  common  currency,  A 
thoufand  guilders  in  the  bank  of  Amfterdam,  for 
example,  are  of  more  value  than  a  thoufand 
guilders  of  Amfterdam  currency.  The  differ- 
ence between  them  is  called  the  agio  of  the  bank^ 
which;  at  Amfterdam,  is  generally  about  five  per 
cent.  Suppofing  the  current  money  of  the  two 
countries  equally  near  to  the  ftandard  of  their 
refpeftive  mintSj  and  that  the  one  pays  foreign 
bills  in  this  common  currency,  while  the  other 
pays  them  in  bank  money,  it  is  evident  that  the 
computed  exchange  may  be  in  favour  of  that 
which  pays  in  bank  money,  though  the  real  ex- 
change ftiould  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in 
current  moneys  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the 
computed  exchange  may  be  in  favour  of  that 
which  pays  in  better  money,  or  in  money  nearer 
to  its  own  ftandard,  though  the  real  exchange 
fhould  be  in  favour  of  that  whicli  pays  in  worfe. 
The  computed  exchange,  before  the  late  reform- 
ation of  the  gold  coin,  was  generally  againft 
London  with  Amfterdam,  Hamburgh,  Venice, 
and^  I  believe,  with  all  other  places  which  pay 
in  what  is  called  bank  money.  It  will  by  no 
means  follow^  however,  that  the  real  exchange 
was  againft  it.    Since  the  reformation  of  the  gold 

coin. 
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coin,  it  has  been  in  favour  of  London  even  with  c  h  a  p# 
thofe  places.  The  computed  exchange  has  ge-  ^  ,  J  f 
nerally  beien  in  favour  of  London  with  Lifbon, 
Antwerp,  Leghorn,  and,  if  you  except  France, 
I  believe,  with  moft  other  parts  of  Europe  that 
pay  in  comnoon  currency  5  and  it  is  not  impro* 
bable  that  the  real  exchange  was  fo  too. 


ZHgreffion  concerning  Banks  of  Depojity  particularly 
concerning  that  of  Amfterdam. 

'IpHE  currency  of  a  great  ftate,  fuch  as  France 
or  England,  generally  confifts  almoft  en- 
tirely of  its  own  coin.  Should  this  currency, 
therefore,  be  at  any  time  worn,  dipt,  or  other- 
wife  degraded  below  its  ftandard  Value,  the  ftate 
by  a  reformation  of  its  coin  can  effectually  re* 
eftablifh  its  currency.  But  the  currency  of  a 
fmall  ftate,  fuch  as  Genoa  or'  Hamburgh,  can 
feldom  confift  altogether  in  its  own  coin,  but 
muft  be  made  up,  in  a  great  meafure,  of  the 
coins  of  all  the  neighbouring  ftateS  with  which 
it's  inhabitants  have  a  continual  intercourfe. 
Such  a  ftate,  therefore,  by  reforming  its  coin, 
will  not  always  be  able  to  reform  its  currency. 
If  fdrergn  bills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  this  cur- 
rency, the  uncertain  value  of  any  fum,  of  what 
is  in  its  own  nature  fo  uncertain,  muft  render  the 
exchange  always  very  much  againft  fuch  a  ftate, 
its  currency  being,  in  all  foreign  'ftates,  ne- 
peffarily  valued  even  below  what  it  is  worth. 
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In  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  to  which 
this  difadvantageous  exchange  rnuit  have  fub^ 
jedted  jheir  merchants,  fuch  fmall  ftates,  when 
thcjr  began  to  attend  to  the  intercft  of  trade, 
have   frequently   enaded,  that  foreign  bills  of 
exchange  of  a  certain  value  fhould  be  paid,  not 
in  commpn  currency,   but  by  an  order  upon,  or 
by  a  transfer  in  the  books  of  a  certain  bank, 
eftablifhed  upon  the  credit,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  date;   this   bank  being  always 
obliged  to  pay,  in  good  and  true  money,  exaftly 
according  to  the  ftandard  of  the  ftate.     The 
banks   of  Venice,   Genoa,   Amfterdam,   Ham- 
burgh, and  Nuremberg,  feem  to  have  been  all 
originally   eftablifhed   with   this   view,    though 
fome  of  them  may  have  afterwards  been  made 
fubfervicnt  to  other  purpofes.     The  money  of 
luch  banks  being  better  than  the  common  cur- 
rency  of  the  country,  neceflarily  bore  an  agio, 
whicn  was  greater  or  fmaller,  according  as  the 
currency  w^s  fuppofed  to  be  more  or  lefs  de- 
graded below  the  ftandard,  of  the  ftate.     The 
agio  of  the  bank  of  Hamburgh,  for  example, 
which  is  faid  to  be  commonly  about  fourteen 
per  cent,  is  the  fuppofed  difference  between  the 
good  ftandard  money  of  the  ftate,  and  the  dipt, 
worn,  apd  diminifhed  currency  poured  into  it 
from  all  the  neighbouring  ftates. 

Before  1609  the  great  quantity  of -dipt  and 
worn  foreign  coin,  which  the  extenfive  trade>  of 
Amfterdam  brought  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
reduced  the  value  of  its.  currency  about  nine 
per  cent,  below  that  of  good  money  frefh  from 

the 
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the  mint.     Such  money  no  fooner  appeared  than  c  «  a  p. 
It  was  melted  down  or  earned  away,  as  it  always 
is  in  fuch  circumftanaes.     The  merchants,  with 
plenty  of  currency,  could  not  always  find  a  fuffii 
cient  quantity  of  good  money  to  pay  their  bills 
'of  exchange;    and  the  value  of  thofc  bills,  in 
Ipire  of  feveral  regulations  which  were  made  to 
prevent  it,  became  in  a  great  meafure  uncertain. 
In  order  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniencies,  a 
bank  was  eftablilhed  in  i6og  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  city.     This  bank  received  both  foreign 
coin,  and  the  light  and  worn  coin  of  the  coun-   I 
try  at  its  real  intrinfic^value  in  the  good  ftandard 
money  of  the  country,  deducing  only  fo  much 
as  was  neceflary  for  defraying  the  expence  of 
coinage,   and  the  other  neceffary  expence  of  ma- 
nagement.    For  the  value  which  remained,  after- 
this  fmall  deduction  was  m.ade,   it  gave  a  credit 
in  its  books.     This  credit  was  called  bank  mo- 
ney,   which,    as    it   reprefented   money   exadtly 
according  to  the  .ftandard  of  the  mint,  was  al- 
ways of  the  fame  real  value>  and  intrinfically 
worth  more  than  current  money.     It  was  at  the 
fame  time  enafted,  that  all  bills  dMwn  upon  or 
negotiated  at  Amfterdam  of  the  value  of  fix  hun- 
dred guilders  and  upwards  (hould  be  paid  in 
bank  money,  which  at  orice  took  away  iall  un- 
certainty in  the   value  of  thpfe   bills.     Every  , 
merchant,  in  confequcnce  of  this  regulation,  was   f 
-obliged  to  keep  an  account  with  the  bank  in  1 
order  to  pay  his  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  which  V 
.rteceflarily  occafioncd  a  certain  demand  for  bank 
money. 

I  3ank 
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Bank  money^  over  and  above  borii  its  intrin-* 
fie  fuperiority  to  currency,  and  the  additional 
value  which  this  demand  neceflarily  gives  it,  has 
like  wife  fome  other  advantages.      It  is  fecure 
from  fire,  robbery,  and  other  accidents ;   the  city 
of  Amfterdam  is  bound  for  it ;  it  can  be  paid 
away  by  a  fimple  transfer,  without  the  trouble 
of  counting,  or  the  rilk  of  tranfporting  it  frora 
one  place  to  another.     In  confequence  of  thofe 
different  advantages,  it  feems  from  the  beginning 
to  have  borne  an  agio,  and  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  all  the  money  originally  depofited  in 
the  bank  was. allowed  to  remain  there,  nobody 
caring  to  demand  payment  of  a  debt  which  he 
could  fell  for  a  premium  in  the  market.     By 
demanding  payment  of  the  bank,  the  owner  of 
a  bank  credit  would  lofe  this  premium.     As  a 
fhilling  frefh  from  the  mint  will  buy  no  more 
goods  in  the  market  than  one  of  our  common 
worn  fhillings,   fo  the  good   and   true   money 
which  might  be  brought  from  the  coffers  of  the 
bank  into  thofe  of  a  private  pcrfon,  being  mixed 
and  confounded  with  the  common*  currency  of 
the  country,  would  be  of  no  more  value  than 
that  currency,  from   which  it  could  no  longer 
be  readily  diftinguifhed.     While  it  remained  in 
the  coffers  of  the  bank,  its  fuperiority  was  known 
and  afcertained.     When  it  had  come  into  thofe 
of  a.priv.ate  perfon,  its  fuperiority  could  not  well 
be  afcertained  without  more  trouble  than  per- 
haps the  difference  was  worth.   By  being  brought 
from  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  befides,  it  loft  aU 
the  other  advantages  of  bank  money  \  its  fecu- 

rity, 
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rity,  its  eafy.  and  fafe  transferability,  its  ufe  in  c  ha  p, 
paying  foreign   bills  of  exchange/      Over  and 
above  all  this,  it  could  not  be  brought  from  thofe 
coffers,  as  it  will  appear  by  and  by,  without  pre- 
viouQy  paying  for  the  keeping. 

Those  depofits  of  coin,  or  thofe  depofits 
A?vhich  the  bank  was  bound  to  reftore  in  coin, 
conftituted  the  original  capital  of  the  bank,  or 
the  whole  value  of  what  was  reprefented  by  what 
is  called  bank  money.  At  prefent  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  conftitute  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  it. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  trade  in  bullion,  the 
bank  has  been  for  thefe  many  years  in  the  pra6ticc 
of  giving  credit  in  its  books  upon  depofits  of 
gold  and  filver  bullion.  This  credit  is  generally 
about  five  per  cent,  below  the  mint  price  of 
fuch  bullion.  The  bank  grants  at  the  fame 
time  what  is  called  a  recipice  or  receipt,  intitling 
the  perfon  who  makes  the  depofit,  or  the  bearer, 
to  take  out  the  bullion  again  at  any  time  within 
fix  months,  upon  re- transferring  to  the  bank  a 
quantity  of  bank  money  equal  to  that  for  which 
credit  had  been  given  in  its  books  when  the  de* 
pofit  was  made,  and  upon  paying  one-fourth  per 
cent,  for  the  keeping,  if  the  depofit  was  in 
filver  i  and  one-half  per  cent,  if  it  was  in  gold; 
but  at  the  fame  time  declaring,  that  in  default  - 
of  fuch  payment,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  this 
term,  the  depofit  fhould  belong  to  the  bank  at 
the  price  at  which  it  had  been  received,  or  for 
which  credit  had  been  given  in  the  transfer 
books.  What  is  thus  paid  for  the  keeping  of 
the.  depofit  may  be  confidered  as  a  fort  of  ware- 

.    '  houfe 
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houfe  rent;  and  why  this  warchoufe  rent  Aould 
be  fo  much  dearer  for  gold  than  for  filver,  fevc- 
ral  different  reafons  have  been  aflTigned.  The 
finenefs  of  gold,  it  has  been  faid,  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  afccrtained  than  that  of  lilver.  Frauds 
are  more  calily  praftifed,  and  occafion  a  greater 
lofs  in  the  more  precious  metal.  Silver,  befides, 
being  the  ftandard  metal]  ^he  ftate,  it  has  been 
faid,  wilhes  to  encourage  more  the  making  of 
depofits  of  filver  than  thofe  of  gold. 

Deposits  of  bullion  are  moft  commonly  made 
when  the  price  is  fomewhat  lower  thaii  ordinary ; 
and  they  are  taken  out  again  when  it  happens  to 
rife.  In  Holland  the  market  price  of  bullion  is 
generally  above  the  mint  price,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  it  was  fo  in  England  before  the  late 
reformation  of  the  gold  coin.  The  difference  is 
faid  to  be  (iprnmonly  from  about  fix  to  fixteen 
ftivers  upon  the  mark,  or  eight  ounces  of  filver 
of  eleven  parts  fine,  and  one  part  alloy.  The 
bank  price,  or  the  credit  which  the  bank  gives 
for  depofits  of  fuch  filver  (when  made  in  foreign 
coin,  of  which  the  finenefs  is  well  known  and 
afcertained,  fuch  as  Mexico  dollars),  is  twenry- 
two  guilders  the  mark  j  the  mint  pjricc  is  about 
twenty-three  guilders,  and  the  market  price  is 
from  twenty-thtee  guilders  fix,  to  twenty-three 
guilders  fixteen  ftivers,  or  from  two  to  three 
per  cent,  above  the  mint  price  *.  The  propor- 
tions 

*  The  following  arc  the  prices  at  which  the  bank  of  Am-* 
fterdam  at  prcfent  (September,  1775)  receives  bullion  and 
coin  of  different  kinds : 

SIL- 
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tions  between  the  bank  price,  the  mint  price,  ^  ^^^  **■ 
and  the  market  price  of  gold  bullion,  are  nearljr 
the  fame,  A  perfbn  can  generally  fell  his  re^^ 
ceipt  for  the  difi^tence  between  the  mint  price 
of  bullion  and  the  market  price.  A  receipt  for 
bullion  is  almofl:  always  worth  Something,  and 
it  very  feldom  happens,  therefore,  that  any  body 
fuf  crs  his  receipt  to  expire,  or  allows  his  bullion 
to  fall  to  the  bank  at  the  price  at  which  it  had 
been  received,  either  by  not  taking  it  out  before 
the  end  of  the  fix  months,  or  by  negleding  to 
pay  the  one-fourth  or  one-half  per  cent,  in  order 


1 1    h 


SILVER. 
Mexico  dollars  ^       Guilders. 

French  crowns  >    B*~-22  per  mark* 

EDgliihfilvercoin      ) 
Mexico  dollars  ne^  coin    -    21   lo 
Ducatobns     -----      3 
Rix  dollars    -----       2     S 
Bar  filver  containing  \i  fine  filver  rti  per  mark,  and  in 
this  proportion  down  to  \  fine>   on   which  5   guilders  are 
given. 

Fine  bars»  23  per  toark. 

GOLD. 

Portugal  coin 

Guineas  ^  B— 316  p^f  mark* 

Louis  d*tfrs  new 

Ditto  <^d   -     -    i.    4    -  300 

New  ducats  ----  4  19  (per  dueat. 
Bar  or  ingot  gold  is  received  in  proportion  to  its  finen^/| 
compared  with  the  above  foreign  gold  coin.  Upon  fine  bars 
cHe  bank  gives  340  per  mark,  tn  general,  however^ .  fome* 
thing  more  is  given  apOB  coin  of  a  known  finenefs^  than  iipoa 
gold  and  £l?er  bars,  of  which  th^  finenefs  cannot  be  afecr- 
tmned  bat  by  a  prooifi  of  melting  and  afTayitig^ 

Vol.  II.  Q^  to 
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^  ^jiP  ^  ^^  obtain  a  new  receipt  for  another  fix  months* 

MA    «  •  / 

This,  however,  though  it  happens  fcldom,  is 
faid  to  happen  fometimes,  and  more  frequently 
with  regard  to  gold,  than*  with  regard  to  filver, 
on  account  of  the  higher  v/arehoufc-rcnt  which 
'  is  paid  for  the  keeping  of  the'  more  precious 
metal. 

The  perfon  who  by  making  a  depofit  of  bul- 
lion obtains  both  a  bank  credit  and  a  receipt, 
pays  his  bills  of  exchange  as  they  become  due 
with  his  bank  credit  5  and  cither  fells  or  keeps  his 
receipt  according  as  he  judges  that  the  price  of 
bullion  is  likely  to  rife  or  to  falK  The  receipt 
and  the  bank  credit  feldom  keep  long  together, 
and  there  is  no  occafion  that  they  Ihould.  The 
perfon  who  has  a  receipt,  and  who  wants  to  take 
out  bullion,  finds  always  plenty  of  bank  credits, 
or  bank  money  to  buy  at  the  ordinary  price; 
and  the  perfon  who  has  bank  money,  and  wants 
to  take  out  bullion,  finds  receipts  always  in  equal 
abundance. 

The  owners  of  bank  credits,  and  the  holders 
of  receipts,  conftitute  two  different  forts  of  cre- 
ditors againft  the  bank.  The  holder  of  a  re- 
ceipt cannot  draw  out  the  bullion  for  which'  it  is 
granted,  without  re-afTigning  to  the  bank  a  fum 
of  bank  money  equal  to  the  price  at  which  the 
bullion  had  been  received.  If  he  has  no  bank 
*money  of  his  own,  he  mufl  purchafe  it  of  thofe 
^who  have  it.  The  owner  of  bank  money  cannot 
draw  out  bullion  without  producing  to  the  bank 
receipts,  for  the  quantity  which  he  wants.  If  he 
has  none  of  his  own,  he  mufl  buy  them  of  thofe 
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Who  have  them.  The  holder  of  a  receipt,  when  ^  ^^^^  ^• 
he  purchafes  bank  money,  purehafes  the  power 
of  taking  6ut  a  quantity  of  bullion,  of  which  the 
mint  price  is  five  per  cent,  above  the  bank  price. 
The  agio  of  five  per  cent,  therefore,  which  he 
commonly  pays  for  it,  is  paid,  not  for  an  imagi- 
nary, but  for  a  real  value.  The  owner  of  bank 
money,  when  he  purchafes  a  receipt,  purchafes 
the  power  of  taking  out  a  quantity  of  bullion  of 
which  the  market  price  is  commonly  from  two  to 
three  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price.  The  price 
which  he  pays  for  it,  therefore,  is  paid  likewife 
for  a  real  value.  The  price  of  the  receipt,  and 
the  price  of  the  bank  money,  compound  or 
make  up  between  them  the  full  value  or  price  of 
the  bullion. 

Upon  depofits  of  the  coin  current  in  the 
country,  thebank  grants  receipjts  likewife  as  well 
as  bank  credits ;  but  thofe  receipts  are  frequently 
of  no  value,  and  will  bring  no  price  in  the  mar- 
ket. Upon  ducatoons,  for  example,  which  in 
the  currency  pafs  for  three  guilders  three  ftivers 
each,  the  bank  gives  a  credit  of  three  guilders 
only,  or  five  per  cent,  below' their  current  value. 
It  grants  a  receipt  likewife  intitling  the  bearer 
to  take  out  the  number  of  ducatoons  depofitcd 
at  any  time  within  fix  months,  upon  paying  one- 
fourth  per  cent,  for  the  keeping.  .This  receipt 
will  frequently,  bring  no. price  in  the  market. 
Three,  guilders  bank  money  generally  fell  in  the 
market  for  three  guilders  three  ftivers,  the  full 
value  of  the  ducatoons,  if  they  were  taken  out  of 
the  banki  and  before  they  can  be  taken  out, 

0^2  one* 
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'  %^  ^  one-fourth  per  cent,  muft  be  paid  for  the  keep- 
ing, which  would  be  mere  lofs  to  the  holder  of 
the  receipt.  If  the  agio  of  the  bank,  however, 
fliould  at  any  time  fall  to  three  per  cent,  fuch 
receipts  might  bring  fiwnc  price  in  the  market, 
and  might  fell  for  one  and  three-foorths  per 
cent.  But  the  agio  of  the  bank  being  now  gene- 
rally about  five  per  cent,  fuch  receipts  are  fre- 
quently allowed  to  cxjwrc,  or  as  they  exprefs  it, 
to  fall  to  the  bank.  The  receipts  which  arc 
given  for  depofics  of  gold  ducats  fall  to  ic  yet 
more  frequently,  becaufe  a  higher  warehau^- 
rent^  or  one-half  per  cent,  muft  be  paid  for  the 
keeping  of  them  before  they  can  be  taken  out 
again.  The  five  per  cent,  which  the  bank  gains, 
when  depofits  either  of  coin  or  bullion  are 
allowed  to  fall  to  it,  may  be  confidered  as  the 
warehoufe-rent  for  the  perpetual  keeping  of  Aich 
depofits. 

The  fum  of  bank  money  for  which  the  re- 
ceipts are  expired  muft  be  very  confiderable.  It 
muft  comprehend  the  whole  original  capital  of 
the  bank,  which,  it  is  generally  fuppofcd,  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  there  from,  the  rime  it 
was  firft  depofited,  nobody  caring  either  to  re- 
new his  receipt  or  to  take  out  his  depofit,  as, 
for  the  reafons  already  affigned,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  could  be  done  without  lofs.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  this  fum,  the 
proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  maft  of 
bank  money  is  fuppofcd  to  be  very  fiTtall.  The 
bank  of  Amfterdam  has  for  thefe  many  years 
paft  been  the  g^eat  warchoufc  of  Europe  for  bul- 
lion. 
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lion,  for  which  the  receipts  arc  very  feldom  ^  "  ^  ^* 
allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  they  cxpreis  it,  to  fall  ^.  v  ^ 
to  the  bank.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  bank 
rponey,  or  of  the  credits  upon  the  books  of  the 
^ank,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  created,  for  theft 
txiany  years  paft,  by  fuch  depofits  which  the 
dealers  in  bullion  are  continually  both  making 
and  withdrawing. 

No  demand  can  be  made  upon  the  bank  but 
by  means  of  a  recipe .  or  ifcceipt.  The  fmalier 
mafs  of  bank  money,  for  which  th-e  receipts  are 
expired,  is  mixed  and  confounded  with  the 
much  greater  mafs  for  which  they  are  ftill  in 
force ;  fo  that,  though  there  naay  be  a  conlider-* 
able  fum^f  bank  money,  for  which  there  are  no 
receipts,  there  is  no  ^cific  fum  or  portion  of 
it^  which  may  not  at  any  time  be  demanded  by 
one.  The  bank  cannot  be  debtor  to  two  perfons 
for  the  fame  thing  ;  and  the  owner  of  bank  mo-^ 
ney  who  has  no  receipt,  cannot  demand  payment 
of  the  bank  till  he  buys  one.  in  ordinary  and 
quiet  times,  he  can  find  no  difficulty  in  getting 
one  to  buy  at  the  market  price,  which  generally 
correfponds  with  the  price  at  which  he  can  fell  the 
coin  or  bullion  it  intitlcs  him  to  take  out  q{ 
the  bank* 

It  might  be  otherwife  during  a  public  caia- 
mity ;  an  invafion,  for  example,  fuch  as  that  of 
the  French  in  1672.  The  owners  of  bank  mo- 
ney being  then  all  eager  to  draw  it  out  of  the 
bank,  in  order  to  have  it  in  their  own  keeping, 
the  demand  for  receipts  might  raife  their  price 
to  an  eyorbitaot  height.    Th$  holders  of  them 
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might  form  extravagant  expe<5tations,  and,  in^ 
ftead  of  two  or  three  per  cent,  demand  half  the 
bank  money  for  which  credit  had  been  given 
upon  the  depofits  that  the  receipts  had  refpec- 
tively  been  granted  for.  The  enemy,  informed 
of  the  conftitution  of  the  bank,  might  even  buy 
them  up,  in  order  to  prevent  the  carrying  away 
of  the  treafure.  In  fuch  emergencies,  the  bank, 
it  is  fuppofed,  would  break  through  its  ordinary 
rule  of  making  payment  only  to  the  holders  of 
receipts.  The  holders  of  receipts,  who  had  no 
bank  money,  muft  have  received  within  two  or 
three  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  depofit  for 
which  their  refpeftive  receipts  had  been  granted. 
The  bank,  therefore,  it  is  faid,  would  in  this 
cafe  make  no  fcruple  of  paying,  either  with 
money  or  bullion,  the  full  value  of  what  the 
owners  of  bank  money  who  could  get  no  receipts 
were  credited  for  in  its  books ;  paying  at  the 
fame  time  two  or  three  per  cent,  to  fuch  holders 
of  receipts  as  had  no  bank  money,  that  being 
the  whole  value  which  in  this  ftate*  of  thincrs 
could  juftly  be  fuppofed  due -to  them. 

Even  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times  it  is  the 
intereft  of  the  holders,  of  receipts  to  deprefs  the 
agio,  in  order  either  to  buy  bank  money  (and 
confequently  the  bullion,  which  their  receipts 
would  then  enable  them  to  take  out  of  the  bank) 
fo  much  cheaper,  or  to  fell  their  receipts  to 
thofe  who  have  bank  money,  and  who  want  to 
take  out  bullion,  fo  much  dearer;  the  .prjce  of 
^  receipt  being. generally  equal  to  the  difference 
j;)etween  the  market  price  of  bank  ipoqey,  an4 

that 
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that  of  the  coin  or  bullion  for  which  the  receipt 
had  been   granted.      It   is   the   intereft  of  the 
owners  of  bank  money,  on  the  .contrary,  to  raife 
the  agio,  in  order  either  to  f(^ll  their  bank  mo- 
ney fo  much  dearer,  or  to  buy  a  receipt  fo.  much 
cheaper.     To  prevent  the  ftock-jobbing  tricks 
which  thofe  oppofite  interefts  might  fomQtimes 
occafion,  the  bank  has  of  late  years  come  to  the 
refolution  to  fell  at  all  times  bank  money  for 
currency,  at  five  per  cent,  agio,  and  to  buy  it 
in  again  at  four  per  cent.  agio.     In  confequence 
of  this  refolution,  the  agio  can  never  either  rife 
above  five,  or  fink  below  four  per  cent,  and  the 
proportion  between  the  market  price  of  bank 
and  that  of  current  money,   is  kept  at  all  times 
very  near  to   the   proportion  between  their  in- 
trinfic  values.     Before  this  refolution  was  taken, 
the  market  price  of  bank  nrioney  ufed  fometimes 
to  rife  fo  high  as  nine  per  cent,  agio,   and  fome- 
times to  fink  fo  low  as  par,  according  as  oppofite 
interefts  happened  to  influence  the  market. 

The  bank  of  Amfterdam  profefles  to  lend  out 
no  part  of  what  is  depofited  with  it,  but,  for 
every  guilder  for  which  it  gives  credit  in  its 
books,  to  keep  in  its  repofitories  the  value  of  a 
guilder  either  in  money  or  bullion.  That  it 
keeps  in  its  repofitories  all  the  money,  or  bullion 
for  which  there  are  receipts  in  force,  for  which 
it  is  at  all  times  liable  to  be  called  upon,  and 
which,  in  reality,  is  continually  going  from  it 
and  returning  to  it  again,  cannot  well  be  doubt- 
ed. But  whether  it  does  fo.likewife  with  regard 
to  that  part  of  its  capital,   for  which  the  receipts 
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BOOR  ^j^  i^^g  ^gQ  expired,  for  which  in  ordinary  and 


quiet  times  it  C4nnot:  be  called  upon>  and  which 
in  reality  is  very  likely  to  remain  with  it  for  ever, 
or  as  long  as  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces 
fubfift,  nriay  perhaps  appear  more  uncertain* 
At  Amfterdam,  however,  no  point  of  faith  is 
better  eftablifhed  than  that  for  every  guilder, 
circulated  as  bapk  money,  there  is  a  correfpond- 
pnt  guilder  in  gqld  or  filver  to  be  found  in  tho 
treafure  of  the  bank.  The  city  is  guarantee  that 
k  ihould  be  fo,  The  bank  is  qnder  the  dire£kiori 
pf  the  four  reigning  burgomafters^  who  arc 
changed  every  year.  Each  new  fct  of  burgo<« 
fnafters  vifits  the  treafure,  compares  it  with  the 
books,  receives  it  upon  oath,  and  delivers  it 
over,  with  the  fame  awful  folemnity,  to  the  fet 
which  fuccoeds^  and  in  that  fpber  aqd  religious 
country  oaths  are  not  yet  difregarded.  A  rota? 
lion  of  this  kind  fpenas  alone  a  fufficient  fecurity 
against  ^y  practices  which  cannot  be  avowed, 
AmidLl  all  the  revolutions  which  faftion  has  ever 
pccafionedin  the  government  qf  Amfterdam,  the 
prevailing  party  has  at  no  tiiife  accpfed  their 
predqceffors  of  infidelity  in  the  adminiftration  of 
she  bank.  No  accufation  could  have  affeded 
more  deeply  the  reputation  jjnd  fortune  of  tho 
difgraced  party,  and  if  fych  an  accufation  could 
havp  br?n  fupported,  we  may  be  affure^  that  it 
would  baye  been  brought.  In  1672^  when  the 
French  king  w^s  at  Utrecht,  the  bank  of  Am- 
fterdam paid  fp  readily  as  left  no  doubt  pf  th^ 
fidelity  with  which  it  had  obferved  its  engage-* 
toencs«    Some  of  the  pieces  frlii(Ja  were  then 
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brought  from  its  rcpofitories  appeared  to  have  ^  "  j^  p* 
been  fcorehed  with  the  fire  which  happened  in 
the  town*houfe  foon  after  the  bank  was  eftablifh- 
ed.    Thofe  pieces,    therefore,    muft  have  lain 
there  frpm  that  time. 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  treafure  in 
the  bank,  is  a  queftion  which  has  long  employed 
the  fpeculations  of  the  curious.  Nothing  but 
conjeftujre  can  be  offered  concerning  it.  It  is 
generally  reckoned  that  there  are  about  two 
thoufand  people  who  keep  accounts  with  the 
bank,  and  allowing'  them  to  have,  one  with  ano^ 
ther,  the  value  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  fter- 
ling  lying  upon  their  refpeftive  accounts  (a  very 
large  allowance),  the  whole  quantity  of  bank 
inoney,  and  confcqiicntly  of  treafure  in  the  bank,' 
will  amount  to  about  three  millions  fterling,  or, 
at  eleven  guilders  the  pound  fterling,  thirty- 
three  millions  of  guilders ;  a  great  fum,  and 
fufficient  to  carry  on  a  very  extenfive  circulation ; 
but  vaftly  below  the  extravagant  ideas  which 
ibme  people  have  formed  of  this  treafure. 

The  city  of  Amftcrdam  derives  a  confiderable 
revenue  from  the  bank.  Befides  what  may  be 
called  the  warehoufe-rent  above  mentioned,  each 
perfon,  upon  firft^  opening  an  account  with  the 
bank,  pays  a  fee  of  ten  guilders  5  and  for  every 
new  account  three  guilders  three  ftivers;  for 
every  transfer  two  ftivers  ^  and  if  the  transfer  is 
for  lef§  than  three  hundred  guilders,  fix  ftivers, 
in  order  to  difcourage  the  multiplicity  of  fmall 
tranfaftions.  The  perfon  who  neglefts  to  ba- 
ilee his  ^ccpun^   thrice   in  tl>e  year   forfeits 

twenty. 
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BOOK  twenty-five  guilders.  The  pcrfon  who  orders  a 
transfer  for  more  than  is  upon  his  account,  is 
obliged  to  pay.  three  per  cent,  for  the  fum  over- 
drawn, and  his  order  is  fet  afide  into  the  bar- 
gain. The  bank  is  fuppofed  xoo  to  make  a  con- 
fiderable  profit  by  the  fale  of  the  foreign  coin  or 
bullion  which  fometimes  falls  to  it  by  the  ex- 
piring of  receipts,  and  which  is  always  kept  till 
it  can  be  fold  with  advantage.  ■It  makes  a  profit 
likewife  by  felling  bank  money  at  five  per  cent, 
agio,  and  buying  it  in  at  four.  Thefe  diflFerent 
emoluments  amount  to  a  good  deal  more  than 
what  is  neceflary  for  paying  the  falaries  of  offi- 
cers, and  defraying  the  expence  of  management. 
What  is  paid  for  the  keeping  of  bullion  upon 
receipts,  is  alone  fuppofed  to  amount  to  a  neat 
annual  revenue  of  between  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  and  two  hundred  thoufand  guilders. 
!Public  utility,  however,  and  not  revenue,  was 
the  original  objeft  of  this  inftitution.  Its  objeft 
was  to  relieve  the  merchants  from  the  inconve- 
nience of  a  difadvantageous  exchange.  The  re- 
venue which  has  arifcn  from  it  was  unforefeen, 
and  may  be  confidcred  as  accidental.  But  it  is 
now  time  to  return  from  this  long  digreffion, 
into  which  I  have  been  infenfibly  led  in  en- 
deavouring to  explain  the  reafons  why  the  ex- 
change between  the  countries  which  pay  in  what 
is  called  bank  money,  and  thofe  which  pay  in 
common  currency,  Ihould  generally  appear  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  former,  and  againft  the  latter. 
The  former  pay  in  a  fpecies  of  money  of  which 
the  intrinfic  value  is  always  the  fame,  and  exaftly 

agreeable 
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agreeable  to   the   ftapdard  of  their  rcfpeiSlivc  chap, 
mints  5  the  latter  in  a  fpecies  of  money  of  which 
the  i»trinfic  value  is  continually  varying,  and  is 
gilmoft  always  niore  or  lefs  below  that  ftandard. 


PART      IL 

Of  the    JJnreaJonableneJs   of    tbofe    extraordinary 
Rejiraints  upon  other  Principles. 

♦  f 

IN  the  foregoing  Part  of  this  Chapter  I  have 
endeavoured  to  Ihew,  even  upon  the  prin- 
ciple^  of  thp  commercial  fyftem,  how  unneceffary 
it  is  to  )ay  extraordinary  reftraiqts  upon  the  im- 
portation, of  good?  fron)  thofe  countries  with 
which  the  balance  of  tr^de  is  fupppfed  to  be  dif- 
advantageous. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  abfurd  thaqi 
this  whole  doftrine  of  the  balance  of  trade,  upon 
which,  not  only  thefe  reftraints,  but  almoft  all 
the  other  regulations  of  commerce  are  founded. 
When  two  places  trade  with  one  another,  this 
doftrine  Juppofcs  that,  if  the  balance  be  even, 
neither  of  them  cither  lofes  or  gains ;  but  if  it 
leans  in  any  degree  to  one  fide,  that  one  of  them 
lofe3,  and. the  other  gains  in  proportion  to  its 
declenfion  fropn  the  es^aft  equilibrium.  Both 
fuppofitions  are  falfe,  A  trade  which  is  forced 
by  means  of  bounties  and  monopolies,  may  be, 
and  commpnly  is  difadvantagepus  to  the  country 
in  whofe  favour  it  is  meant  to  be  eftabliflied,  as 
I  Ihall  endeavour  to  (hew  hereafter.     But  that 

trade 
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trade  which,  without  force  or  conftraint,  is  na- 
turally and  regularly  carried  On  between  any  two 
places,  is  always  advantageous,  though  not  air- 
ways equally  ib,  to  both. 

By  advantage  or  gain,  I  underftand,  not  the 
incrcafe  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  but 
that  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of -the  country, 
or  the  increafe  of  the  annual  revenue  of  its  inha- 
bitants. 

If  the  balance  be  even,  and  if  the  trade  be- 
tween the  two  places  confift  altogether  in  the 
exchange  of  their  native  commodities,  they  will, 
ijpon  mod:  occafions,  not  only  both  gain,  but 
they  will  gain  equally,  or  very  near  equally: 
each  will  in  this  cafe  afford  a  market  for  a  part 
of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  other:  each  will 
replace  a  capital  which  had  been  employed  in 
raiiing  and  preparing  for  the  market  this  part  of 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  other,  and  which  had 
been  diftributed  among,  and  given  revenue  and 
maintenance  to  a  certain  number  of  its  inhabit* 
ants.  Some  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  each,  there- 
fore, will  indirciStly  derive  their  revenue  and 
maintenance  from  the  other.  At  the  commodi'^ 
ties  exchanged  too  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  equal 
value,  fo  the  two  capitals  employed  in  the  trade 
will,  upon  moft  occafions,  be  equal,  or  very 
nearly  equal ;  and  both  being  employed  in  raii^ 
ing  the  native  commodities  of  the  two  cdumries, 
the  revenue  and  maintenance  which  their  diftri* 
bution  will  afford  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  will 
be  equal,  jor  very  nearly  e^ual.    This  revenue 
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and  maintenance,  thus  mutually  afforded,  will  chap. 
be  greater  or  fmaUer  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  their  dealings.  If  thefe  fhould  annually 
amount  to  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds^  for  ex« 
ample,  or  to  a  rnillion  on  each  fide,  each  of  them 
would  afford  an  annual  revenue  in  the  one  cafe, 
of  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  in  the  other, 
of  a  million,   to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other. 

If  their  trade  fliould  be  of  fuch  a  nature  that 
one  of  them  exported  to  the  other  nothing  but 
native  commodities,  while  the  returns  of  that 
other  coniifted  altogether  in  foreign  goods  ;<.  the 
balance,  in  this  cafe,  would  itill  be  fuppofed 
even,  commodities  being  paid  for  with  commo* 
dities.  They  would,  in  this  cafe  too,  both  gain, 
but  they  would  not  gain  equally ;  and  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  the  country  which  exported  nothing 
but  native  connmodities  would  derive  the  gr^ateft 
revenue  from  the  trade.  If  England,  for  ex- 
ample, (hould  import  from  France  notliing  but 
the   native  commodities  of  that  country,    and, 

^  not  having  fuch  commodities  of  its  own  as  were 
in  demand  there,  fhould  annually  repay  them  ^y 
fending  thither  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  goods, 
tobacco,  we  fliall  fuppofe,  and  Eaft  India  goods; 
this  trade,  though  it  would  give  fome  revenue  to 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  would  give 

.  iraore  to  thofe  of  France  than  to  thofc  of  Eng- 
land.    The  whole  French  capital  annually  env* 

.ployed  in  it  would  annually  be  diftributed  among 
the  people  of  France.     But  that  part  of  the  Eng* 

^'-  Hfti  capital  only  which  was  employed  in  pro-* 
ducing  the  Engliih  commodities  with  which  thole 

.    foreign 
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^  %^  ^  foreign  goods  were  purchafedy  would  be  annual/ 
diftributed  among  the  people  of  England.  The 
greater  part  of  it  would  replace  the  capitals 
which  had  been  employed  in  Virginia,  Indoftan^ 
and  China,  and  which  had  given  revenue  and 
maintenance  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  diftanc 
countries.  If  the  capitals  were  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  therefore,  this  employment  of  the  French 
capital  would  auginent  much  more  the  revenue 
of  the  people  of  France,  than  that  of  the  Englifti 
capital  would  the  revenue  of  the  people  of  Eng* 
land.  France  would  in  this  cafe  carry  on  a  di- 
reft  foreign  trade  of  confumption  with  England; 
whereas  England  would  carry  on  a  round-about 
trade  of  the  fame  kind  with  France.  The  diiffer- 
ent  efFefts  of  a  capital  employed  in  the  direft,  and 
of  one  employed  in  the  round-about  foreign  trade 
of  ctinfumption,  have  already  been  fully  •ex- 
plained. 

There   is   not,   probably,    between   any  two 

countries,  a  trade  which  confifts  altogether  in 
the  exchange  either  of  native  commodities  on 
both  fides,  or  of  native  commodities  on  one  fide 
and  of  foreign  goods  on  the  other,  Almoft  all 
countries  exchange  with  one  another  partly  na- 
tive and  partly  foreign  goods.  That  country, 
however,  in  whofe  cargoes  there  is  the  greateft 
proportion  of  native,  and  the  lead  of  foreign 
goods,  will  always  be  the  principal  gainer. 

If  it  was  not  with  tobacco  and  Eaft  India 
goods,,  but  with  gold  and  filver,  that  England 
paid  for  the  commodities  annually  imported  from 
i^rance,  the  balance,  in  this  cafe,  would  be  fup- 
r-  .    '  .  pofed 
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pofed  uneven,   commodities  not  being  paid  for  '^  ^'^  **• 
with   commodities,    but   with   gold    and   filver. 
The  tfrade,   however,  would,    in  this  .cafe,  as  in 
the  foregoing,    give  fome  revenue  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  both  countries,   but  more  to  thofe  of 
France  than  to  thofe  of  England.     It  would  give 
fbme  revenue  to  thofe  of  England.     The  capital 
which  had  been  employed  in  producing  the  Eng-' 
lifh  goods  that  purchafed  this  gold  and  filver, 
the  capital  which   had  been  diftributed  among, 
and  given  revenue  to,  certain  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land,  would  thereby  be  replaced,    and  enabled 
to  continue  that  employment.     The  whole  capi- 
tal of  England  would  no  more  be  diminiflied  by 
this  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  than  by  the 
exportation  of  an  equal  value  of  any  other  goods. 
On   the  contrary,   it  would,    in  moft  cafes,   be 
augmented.     No  goods  are  fent  abroad  but  thofe 
for  which  the  demand  is  fuppofed  to  be  greater 
abroad  than  at  home,  and  of  which  the  returns 
confequently,  it  is  expefted,  will  be  of  more  value 
at  home  than  the  commodities  exported.     If  the 
tobacco   which,    in    England,   is   worth   only  a 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,   when  fent  to  France 
will  purchafe  wine  which  is,   in  England,  worth 
a  hundred   and   ten   thoufand   pounds,   the  ex- 
change will   augment  the  capital  of  England  by 
ten  thoufand   pounds.     If  a  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  of,Englifli  gold,   in  the  fame  manner, 
purchafe  French  wine,   which,    in  England,   is 
worth  a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand,  this  exchange 
will  equally  augment  the  capital  of  England  by 
ten  thoufand  pounds.     As.  a  merchant  who  , has 

a  hundred 
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B  o^o  K  a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  pounds  worth   of 
<■     V     *  wine  in,  his  cellar,  is  a  richer  man  than  he  who 
has  only  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  worth  of 
tobacco  in  his  warehoufe,   fo  is  he  likewife  a 
richer  man  than  he  who  has  only  a  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds  worth  of  gold  in  his  coffers.     He 
can  put  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  in- 
duftry,  and  give  revenue,  maintenance,  and  em- 
ployment,  to  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
cither  of  the  other  two.     But  the  capital  of  the 
country  is  equal  to  the  capitals  of  all  its  differ- 
ent  inhabitants,   and   the  quantity  of  induftry 
which  can  be  annually  .maintained  in  it^  is  equal 
to  what  all  thofe  different  capitals  can  maintain. 
Both  the  capital  of  the  countiy,   therefore,  and 
the  quantity  of  induftry  which  can  be  annually 
maintained  in  it,  muft  generally  be  augmented 
by  this  exchange.     It  would,  indeed,  be  more 
advantageous  for  England  that  it  could  purchafe 
the  wines  of  France  with  its  own  hard- ware  and 
broad'Cloth^   than  with   either   the  tobacco  of 
Virginia,  or  the  gold  and  filver  of  Brazil  and 
Peru.     A  dirc6k  foreign  trade  of  confumption  is 
always  more  advantageous  than  a  round-about 
one^     But  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of  con« 
fumption,  which  is  carried  on  with  gold  and  fil- 
ver, does  not  feem  to  be  lefs  advantageous  than 
any  other  equally  round-about  one.     Neither  is 
a  country  which  has  no  mines,  more  likely  jo  be 
exhaufted  of  gold  and  filver  by  this  annual  ex-* 
portatk>n  of  tbofc  metals,  than  one  which  does 
Aot  grow  tobacco  by  the  like  annual  exportation 
^  that  pl^AC*    As  a  country  which  has  where^ 

withal 
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wkhal  to  buy  tobacco  will  never  be  long  in  want  ^  "  ^  **• 
of  it,  fo  neither  will  one  be  long  in  want  of  gold 
and  filver  which  has  wherewithal  to  purchafc 
thofe  metals. 

It  is  a  lofing  trade,  it  is  faid,  which  a  work- 
man carries  on  with  the  alehoufe  j  and  the  trade 
which  a  manufafturing  nation  wcoild  naturally 
carry  on  with  a  wine  country,  nmay  be  confidercd 
as  a  trade  of  the  fame  nature.  I  anfwer, .that 
the  trade  with  the  alehoufe  is  not  neceflarily  a 
lofing  trade.  In  its  own  nature  it  is  jufl:  as  ad- 
vantageous as  any  other,  though,  perhaps^,  fome- 
what  more  liable  to  be  abufed.  THe  employ- 
ment of  a  brewer,  and  even  that  of  a  retailer  of 
fermented  liquors,  are  as  neceflary  divifions  of 
labour  as  any  other.  It  will  generally  be  more 
advantageous  for  a  workman  to  buy  of  the 
brewer  the  quantity  he  has  occaHon  for,  than  to 
brew  it  himfelf,  and  if  he  is  a  poor  workman,  it 
will  generally  be  more  advantageous  for  him  to 
buy  it,  by  little  and  little,  of  the  retailer,  than  a 
large  quantity  of  the  brewer.  He  may  no  doubt 
buy  too  much  of  either,  as  he  may  of  any  other 
dealers  in  his  neighbourhood,  of  the  butcher,  if 
he  is  a  glutton,  or  of  the  draper,  if  he  afFefts  to 
be  a  beau  among  his  companions.  It  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  great  body  of  workmen,  notwith- 
flanding,  that  all  thefe  trades  fhould  be  free, 
though  this  freedom  may  be  abufed  in  all  of 
them,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  fo,  perhaps,  in 
fgmc  than  in  others.  Though  individuals,  be- 
fides,  may  fonietimes  ruin  their  fortunes  by  an 
exceffive  confiimption  of  fermented  liquors,  there 
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^  ^i^  ^  fccms  tx>  be  no  rifle  that  a  nation  flioyld  do  fa^ 
Though  in  every  country  there  are  many  people 
who  fpend  uppn  fuch  liquors  more  than  they  cai) 
afford,  there  are  always  many  more  who  fpen4 
|efs.    It  deferves  to  be  remarked  too^  that,  if  we 
confult  experience,  the  cheapnefs  of  wine  fcem^ 
to  be  a  caufe,  not  of  drunkennef^,  biit  of  fo- 
briet;y.     The  inhabitants  of  the  wine  countries 
are  in  general   the  foberefl:  people  in  Europe  j 
witnefs  ;he  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France. 
People  ^re  feldpn>  guilty  of  exccfs  in  vhat  i$ 
their  daily  fare.     Nobody  affeAs  the  charafter  of 
liberality  and  good  fellowfhip>  by  being  profufe 
of  a  liquor  which  is  ^  cheap  as  fmall  beer,     Qa 
the  contrary,  iq  the  countries  which,  either  froni 
ffrxceffiye  heat  or  cold,,  produce  no  grape?,  and 
where  wine  confequentiy  is  dear  ^nd  a  rarity^^ 
dfunkenn^fs  is  ^  common  vice,  aa  among  the 
northeirn  n^tions^  and  all  thofe  who  live  between 
the  trqpics,  the  negroes,   for  e^^ample,   qn  the 
coaft   pf    Guin^ra,     When   a  French   ^-egiraent 
comes  frpm  fome.  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Frapic<5,   where  win?  13  fpmewhat  dear,    to  be 
quartered  in  the  fouthern,  where  it  is  very  cheap^^ 
the  foldiojps,  }  h^ve  frequently  heard  it  obferved^ 
are  at  firft  debauched  by  the  cheapnefs,  and  np- 
yel ty  pfgood  wine ;   bui:  after  a-  few  months  refi- 
dence,.  the  greater  part, of  them  become  as  fober 
aft  the Tjeftt  of  the  inhabitants.     Were  the  duties 
\ipon  foreign. wines,  and  the  excifes  upon  mait^^ 
b? er-i   and  ale,  to.  be.  taken  away  all  at,  once,  it 
ft>ight,  ii^:  tt^e  f&snt:  manner,  occafion  in  Great 
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Britain  a  pretty  general  and  temporary  drunk-  ^  ^^^  ^* 
cnnefs  aoiong  the  middling  and  inferior  ranks  of 
people,  which  would  probably  be  foon  followed 
by  a  permanent  and  almoft  univerfal  fobriety. 
At  prefent  drunkennefs  is  by  no  means  the  vice 
of  people  of  faftiipn,  or  of  thofe  who  can  eaiily 
afFord  the  mofl:  expenjGive  liquors.  A  gentleman 
drunk  with  ale,  has  fcarce  e<rer  been  fecn  among 
us.  The  reftraints  upon  the  wine  trade  in  Great 
Britain,  befides,  do  not  fo  m^ch  fetm  calculated 
to  hinder  the  people  from  going,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  to  the  alehoufe,  as  from  going  where  they 
can  buy  the  beft  and  cheapcft  Jicjuor.  They  fa- 
vour the  wine  trade  oi  Portugal,  and  difcourage 
that  of  France.  The  Portugyefe,  it  is  faid,  in- 
deed, are  better  cuftomers  for  our  manufaftures 
than. the  French,  and  fhould  therefore  be  encou* 
raged  in  preference  to  them.  As  they  give  us 
their  cuftom,  it  is  pretended,  we  fhould  give 
jthem  ours.  The  fneaking  arts  of  underling 
tradefmen  are  thus  erected  into  political  maxims 
for  the  conduct  of  a  great  empire  :  for  it  is  the 
moft  underling  tradefmen  only  who  make  it  a 
rule  to  employ  chiefly  their  own  cuftomers,  A 
great  trader  purchafes  his  goods  always  where 
they  are  chcapeft  and  beft,  without  regard  to 
any  little  intereft  of  this  kind. 

By  fuch  maxima  as  thefe,  however,  nations 
have  been  taught  that  their  intcrcfl:  con  fitted  in 
beggaring  all  their  neighbour^.  Each  natiori 
has  been  made  to  look  with  an  invidious  eye 
upon  the  profperity  of  all  the  nations  with  which 
it  trades,   and  to  confidcr  their  gain  as  its  own 
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Idfs.  Commerce,  which  ought  naturally  to  be, 
iamong  nations,  as  among  individuals,  a  bond  of 
union  and  friendlhip,  has  bcconnic  the  moft  fer- 
tile fource  of  difcord  and  animofity.  The  ca- 
pricious ambition  of  kings  and  minifters  has  not> 
during  the  prefent  and  the  preceding  century, 
been  more  fatal  to. the  rcpofe  of  Europe,  than  the 
impertinent  jealoufy  of  merchants  and  manufac^ 
turers.  The  violence  and  injuftice  of  the  rulers 
of  mankind  is  an  ancient  evil,  for  which,  I  am 
afraid,  the  nature  of  human  affairs  can  fcarce 
admit  of  a  remedy.  But  the  mean  rapacity,  the 
monopolizing  fpirit  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, who  neither  are,  nor  ought  to  be,  the 
rulers  of  mankind,  though  it  cannot  perhaps  be 
correfted,  may  very  cafily  be  prevented  from 
difturbing  the  tranquillity  of  any  body  but  them- 
felves. 

That  it  was  the  fpirit  of  nnonopoly  which  origi- 
nally both  invented  and  propagated  this  dodtrine, 
cannot  be  doubted ;  and  they  who  firft  taught  it 
were  by  no  means  fuch  fools  as  they  who  believ- 
ed it.  In  every  country  it  always  is  and  muft  be 
the  intereft  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to 
buy  whatever  they  want  of  thofe  who  fell  it 
cheapeft.  ,The  propofition  is  fo  very  manifeft, 
that  it  feems  ridiculous  to  take  any  pains  to  prove 
it  5  nor  could  it  ever  have  been  called  in  queftion, 
had  not  the  interefted  fophiftry  of  merchants  and 
manufafturcrs  confounded  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind.  Their  intereft  is,  in  this  refpeft, 
direftly  oppofite  to  that  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.     As  it   is  the  intereft  of   the  freemen 
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of  a  corporation  to  hinder  the  reft  df  the  ihha-  ^  "Jj,^ 
bitadts  from  employing  any  workmen  but  thcm- 
fclvcs,  fo  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  merchants  and 
manufadurers  of  every  country  to  fecure  to 
thcmfelvcs  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market. 
Hence  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  mod  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  the  extraordinary  duties  upon 
almoft  all  goods  imported  by  alien  merchants. 
Hence  the  high  duties  and  prohibitions  upon  all 
thofe  foreign  manufaftures  which  can  come  into 
competition  with  our  pwn.  Hence  too  the  ex- 
traordinary reftraints  upon  the  importation  of 
almofl:  all  forts. of  goods  from  thofe  countries 
with  liyhich  the  balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be 
difadvantageous  i  that  is,  from  thofe  againfl: 
whom  national  animofity  happens  to  be  mpft 
violently  inflamed. 

The  wealth  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  liow- 
ever,  though  dangerous  in  war  and  politics,  is 
certainly  advantageous  in  trade.  In  a  ilate  of 
hoftility  it  may  enable  our  enemies  to  maintain 
fleets  and  armies  fuperior  to  our  own  j  but  in  a 
ftate  of  peace  and  commerce  it  muft  likewifc 
enable-  them  to  exchange  with  us  to  a  greater 
value,  and  to  aflbrd  a  better  market,  either  for 
the  immediate  produce  of  our  own  induftry,  or 
for  whatever  is  purchafed  with  that  produce*. 
As  a  rich  man  is  likely  to  be  a  better  cuftomer 
to  the  induttrious  people  in  his  neighbourhood, 
than  a  poor,  fo  is  likcwife  a  rich  nation.  A  rich 
man,  indeed,  who  is  himfelf  a  manufadturer,  is 
a  very  dangerous  neighbour  to  all  thofe  who 
deal  ip  the  fame  way.    All  the  reft  of  the  neigh- 
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bourhood>  however,  by  far  the  greatefl:  number, 
profit   by  the  good  market  which  his  expence 
affords  them.     They  even  profit  by  his  under-- 
lelling  the  poorer  workmen  who  deal  in  the  fame 
.way  wkh  him.     The  .  manofa^lurers  of  a  rich 
nation,  in  the  fame  manner,  may  no  doubt  be 
▼ery  dangerous  rivals  to  thofe  of  their  neigh-* 
bours.     This  very  conntpctition,  however,  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  wha 
profit  greatly  befides  by  the  good  market  which 
the  great  expence  of  fuch  a  nation  affords  them 
in  every  other  way.     Private  people  who  want  to 
make  a  fortune,  never  think  of  retiring  to  the 
remote  and  poor  provinces  of  the  country,   but 
refort  cither  to  the  capital,  or  to  fome  of  the  great 
commercial  towns.      They  know,  that,  where 
little  wealth  circulates,  there  is  little  to  be  got, 
but  that  where  a  great  deal  is  in  mMion,  fome 
fliare  of  it  may  fall  to  them.     The  fame  maxims 
which  would  in  this  manner  direct  the  common 
jfenfe  of  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty  individuals,  ihould 
regulate  the  judgment  of  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty 
millions,  and  iliould  make  a  whole  nation  regard 
the  riches  of  its  neighbours,  as  a  probable  caufe 
and  occafion  for  itfelf  to  acquire  riches.     A  na- 
tion that  would  enrich  itfelf  by  foreign  .trade,  is 
certainly  moft  likely  to  do  fo  whea  its  neighbours 
are  all   rich,   induftrious,   and  commercial   na- 
tions^ A  great  nation  furroundcd  on  all  fides  by 
wandering  favagcs  and  poor  barbarians  might, 
no  doubt,  acquire  riches  by  the  cultivation  of  its 
own  lands,   and  by  its  own  interior  commerce, 
but  not  by  foreign  trade.     It  fecms  to  have  been 
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iH  this  maniief  that  the  ancictit  Egyptians  and  ^  ^.^  *"• 
the  modern  Chintrfe  acquired  their  great  wealth; 
The  anciferit  Egyjitiansi  it  is  faid,  neglefted  fo- 
reign connmercei  and  the  modern  Chineft>  it  is 
knowtl^  hold  it  in  the  utmoft  contempt,  and 
fcarcc  deign  to  afford  it  the  detent  proteftion 
of  the  laws.  The  modern  maxims  of  foreign 
commercfei  by  aiming  at  the  impoverilhment  of 
all  our  neighbours,  fo  far  as  they  ate  capjtble  of 
producing  their  intended  effeft,  tend  to  ren- 
der that  Yl^ry  Commerce  infigniflcaht  and  con-^ 
tcmptible; 

It  is  in  cbhfequence  of  thife  maxims  that  thd 
commerce  betweert  France  and  England  has  in 
both  countries  been  ftibjcfted  to  fo  many  dif- 
couragements  and  reftraihts.     If  thoft  tw6  court- 
tries>  however,  livere  to  tonfider  thdr  real  in- 
tereft^  without  either  mercantile  jealoufy  or  na- 
tional ahimofity,  the  commerce  of  France,  might 
be  more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than  that 
of  any  other  country,   and  for  the  fame  reafori 
that  of  Great  Britain  to  France.     France  is  the 
neareft  neighbour  to  Great  Britain.     In  the  ti'adi 
between  the  fouthern  coaft  of  England  artd  thd 
northern  and  nonh-weftern  coafts  of  France,  the 
feturns  might  be  expefted,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  irtland  trade,  fouf^  five,  or  fix  times  in 
the  year.     The  capital,  therefore,   employed  in 
this  trade,  could  in  each  of  the  two  countries 
keep  in  motion  four,  five,  or  fix  times  the  quan- 
tity of  tnduftry,  and  afford  employment  and  fub- 
fiftence  to  four,  five,  or  fix  times  the  number  of 
people^  which  an  equal  capital  could  do  in  the" 
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greater  part  of  the  other  branches  of  foreign 
trade.     Between  the  parts  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  moft  remote  from  one  another,  the  re- 
turns  might  be  expefted,   at  leaft,  once  in  the 
year,  and  even  this  trade  would  fo  far  be  at  leaft 
equally  advantageous  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  branches  of  our  foreign  European  trade. 
It  would  be,  at  leaft,   three  times  more  advan- 
tageous, than  the  boafted  trade  with  pur  North 
American  colonies,   in  which  the  returns  were 
feldom  nriade  in  lefs  than  three  years,   frequently 
not  in  lefs  than  four  or  five  years.     France,  be- 
fides,   is  fuppofed  to  contain  twenty-four,  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants.     Our  North  American  co- 
lonies  were  never  fuppofed  to  contain  more^  than 
three  millions :    And  France  is  a  much  richer 
country  than  North  America;  though,  on  account, 
of  the  more  unequal  diftribution  of  riches,  there 
is  much  more  poverty  and  beggary  in  the  one 
country,  than  in  the  other.      France  therefore, 
could  afford  a  market  at.  leaft  eight  times  more 
cxtenfive,   and,  on  account  of  the  fuperior  fre- 
quency of  the  returns,   four  and  twenty  times 
more  advantageous,   than  that  which  our  North 
American  colonies  ever  afforded.  -  The  trade  of 
Great  Britain  would  be  juft  as  advantageous  to 
France,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth,  popu-. 
lation  and  proximity  of  the  refpeftive  countries,, 
wojuld  have  the  fame  fuperiority  over  that  which 
France  carries  on  with  her  own  colonies.     Such 
is  the  very  great  difference  between  that  trade 
which  the  wifdom  of  both  nations  has  thought 

proper 
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proper  to  difcouragc,   and  that  which  it  has   chap. 
favoured  the  moft. 

But  the  very  fame  circumftances  which  would 
have  rendered  an  open  and  free  conrmiercc  be- 
tween the  two  countries  fo  advantageous  to  both, 
have   occafioned  the    principal  ob(tru6tions   to*» 
that  commerce.     Being    neighbours,    they  arc; 
neceffarily  enemies,   and  the  wealth  and  power 
of  each  becomesi  upon  that  account,  nK)re  for-, 
midable  to  the  other ;  and  what  would  increafe 
the  advantage  of  national  friendfhip,  ferves  only 
to  inQame  the  violence  of  national  animofity. 
They  are  both  rich  and  induftrious  nations ;   and 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  each,  dread 
the  competition  of  the  (kill  and  aftivity  of  thofe 
of  the  other.     Mercantile  jealou fy  is  exqited, 
and  both  inflames,  and  is  itfelf  inflamed,  by  the 
violence  of  national  animofity :    And  the  traders 
of  both  countries  have  announced,  with  all  the. 
pafllonate  confidence  of  interefl:ed  falfchood,  the 
certain  ruin  of  each,  in  confequence  of  that  un- 
favourable balance  of  trade,   which,  they  pre- 
tend, would  be  the  infallible  efFed  of  an  unre- 
ftrained  commerce  with  the  other. 

There  is  no  commercial  country  in  Europe 
of  which  the  approaching  ruin  has  not  frequently 
beep  foretold  by  the  pretended  doftors  of  this 
fyftem,  from  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade. 
After  all  the  anxiety,  however,  which  they  have 
excited  about  th^is,  after  all  the  vain  attempts  of 
almoft  all  trading  nations  to  turn  that  balance  in 
their  own  favour  and  againfl:  their  neighbours, 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  one  nation  in  Europe 

has 


^  ^1^  "^   ^^^  b^"  i'^  ^'^y  J^fp«<^  imporeriflicd  by  tfei* 
caufe.    Every  town  and  country^  on  the  con- 
trary, in  proportion  as  they  have  opened  theii' 
ports  to  all  nations,  inftead,  of  being  ruined  by 
this  free  trade,  as  the  principles  of  the  com- 
ifiercial  fyftem  would  lead  us  to  expe6k,  have 
been  enriched  by  Jt^     Though  there  afe  irt  Eu-^ 
topc^  indeed^  a  few  towns  which  in  fome  rcfpefts 
dcferve  the  name  of  free  ports,  there  is  no  coun- 
try which  does   fo.      Holland,    perhaps,    ap- 
proaches the  neareft  to  this  charaftcr  of  any^ 
though  ftill  very  remote  from  it;  and  Holland^ 
it  is  acknowledged,  not  only  derives  its  whole 
wealthi  but  a  great  part  of  its  neceffary  fubfift* 
ence,  from  foreign  trade. 
*  There  is  another  balance,  indeed,  which  ha» 
already  been  explained,  very  different  from  the 
balance  of  trade,  and  which,  according  as  it  hap- 
pens to  be  either  favourable  or  tinfavourable, 
neceffarily  occafions  the  profperity  or  decay  of 
every  nation*     This  i$  the  balance  of  the  annual 
product  and  confunlption.    If  the  exchangeable 
Value  of  the  annual  produce,  it  has  already  been 
obferved,  exceeds  that  of  the  annual  confump-* 
tion,  the  capital  of  the  focicty  miift  annually^ 
increafe  in  proportion  to  this  excefs.     The  fo- 
ciety  in  this  cafe  lives  within  its  revemie,   and 
'V^hat  is  annually  faved  out  of  its  revenue,  is  na- 
turally added  to  its  capital,   and  employed  (6  as 
to  increafe  ftill  further  the  annual  produce.    If  ' 
the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce,    ' 
on  tlie  contrary,  fall  fliort  of  the  annual  con- 
fumption,  the  capital  of  the  focicty  muft  an- 
^    '  nually 
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nually  tkcaj^  in  proportioa  to  thia  defickncy;  ^""li^  *"•' 
'Phe  expence  of  the  fociety  in  this  cafe  exceeds 
its  revenue^  and  neceffarily  encroaches  upon  its 
capital.  Its  capital,  therefore,  muft  neccffarily 
decay,  and,  together  with  it,  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  induftry. 

This  balance,  of  produce  and  confumption  is 
entirely  different  from,  what  is  called,  the  ba- 
lance of  trade.  It  might  take  place  in  a  nation 
which  had  no  foreigii  trade>  but  which  was  en* 
tirely  feparated  from  all  the  world.  It  may  take 
place  in  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth,  of  which 
the  wealth,  population,  and  improvement  may 
ba  either  gradually  increafing  or  gradually  de- 
caying. 

The  balance  of  produce  and  confumption 
may  be  conftantly  in  favour  of  a  nation,  though 
what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade  be  generally 
agaijift  it.  A  nation  may  import  to  a  greater 
value  than  it  exports  for  half  a  century,  perhaps* 
together  5  the  gold  and  filver  which  comes  into 
it  during  all  this  time  may  be  all  immediately 
fent  out  of  it  \  its  circulating  coin  may  gradually 
decay,  different  forts  of  paper  money  being  fub- 
ftituted  in  its  place,  and  even  the  debts  too  which 
it  contra^s  in  the  pricipal  nations  with  whom 
it  deals,  may  be  gradoally  increafing  ^  and  yet 
its  real  wealth,  the  exchangeable  value. of  the 
annual  produce  of  its  lands  and  labour,  may, 
during  the  fame  period,  have  been  increafing  in 
a  much  greater  proportion.  The  ftate  of  pur- \ 
North  American  colonies,  and  of  the  trade 
which  they  carried  on  with- Great  Britain,  before 

the 
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BOOK  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbanccs  ♦, 
may  ferve  as  a  proof  that  this  is  by  no  means  an 
impoflible  fuppofition. 


C  H  A  P.     IV. 

Of  'Drawbacks. 

MERCHANTS  and  manufafturcrs  arc 
not  contented  with  the  monopoly  of  the 
home  market,  but  defire  likcwifc  the  moft  cx- 
tcnfive  foreign  fale  for  their  goods.  Their ' 
country  has  no  jurifdiftion  in  foreign  nations, 
and  therefore  can  feldom  procure  them  any  mo-  . 
nopoly  there.  They  are  generally  obliged, 
therefore,  to  content  themfclvcs  with  petitioning 
for  certain  encouragements  to  exportation. 

Of  thefe  encouragements  what  are  called 
Drawbacks  feem  to  be  the  moft  reafonable.  To 
allow  the  merchant  to  draw  back  upon  exporta- 
tion, either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  whatever  ex- 
cifc  or  inland  duty  is  impofed  upon  domeftic 
induftry,  can  never  occafion  the  exportation  of 
a  greater  quantity  of  goods  than  what  would  have 
been  exported  had  no  duty  been  impofed.  Such 
encouragements  do  not  tend  to  turn  towards  any 
particular  employment  a  greater  (hare  of  the  ca- 
pital of  the  country,  than  what  would  go  to  that 
employment  of  its  own  accord,  but  only  to 
Vmdcr  the  duty  from  driving  away  any  part  of 

•  This  paragrtph  was  written  in  the  year  1775*. 

that 
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\  that  fliare  to  other  employments.  They  tend  c  kafj 
not  to  overturn  that  balance  which  naturally 
efiablifhes  itfelf  among  all  the  various  employ-* 
mentS'of  the  fociety ;  but  to  hinder  it  from  being 
overturned: by  the  duty.  They  tend  not  to  de* 
ftroy,  but  to  prcferve,  what  it  is  in  moft  cafes 
'  advantageous  to  preferve^  t)^e  natural  divifion 
and  diftribution  of  labour  in  the  fociety. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  drawbacks 
upon  the  re- exportation  of  foreign  goods  ini-  / 
'  ported  J  which  in  Great.Britain  generally  amount 
to  by  much  the  largeft  part  of  the  duty  upon 
importation.     By  the  fecond  of  the  rules,  an- 
nexed to  the  aft  of  parliament,  which  impofed, 
what  is  now  called,  the  old  fubfidy,  every  mer- 
chant, whether  EngKfh  or  alien,  was  allowed  to 
draw. back  half  that  duty  upon  exportation;  the 
Englilh  merchant,  provided  the  exportation  took 
place  within  twelve  months  j  the  alien,  provided 
it  took  place  within  nine  months.     Wines,  cur- 
rants, and  wrought  filks  were  the  only  goods 
which  did  not  fall  within  this  rule,  having  other 
and  more  advantageous  allowances.    The  duties 
impofed  by  this  a£t  of  parliament  were,  at  that 
time,  the  only  duties  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign,  goods.     The  term  within   which  this, 
and  all  other  drawbacks,  could  be  claimed,  was 
afterwards  (by  7  Geo.  I.  chap.  21.  feft^  10.)  ex- 
tended to  three  years. 

The  duties  which  have  been  impofed  fince 
the  old  fubfidy,  are,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
wholly  drawn  back  upon  exportation.  This  ge- 
l^eral  rule,  however>  is  liable  to  a  great  number 

of 
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of  etceptions,  and  the  dofbrine  of  drawbacks  has 
become  a  much  le(s  fimple  matter^  than  it  was 

'  at  their  firft  inftitution. 
.  Upok  the  exportation  of  fbnie 'foreign  goods^ 
of  which  it  was  expeded  that  the'  importation 
would  greatly  exceed  what  was  neceflarjr  for  the 
home  confumption,  the  whole  duties  are  drawn 
back^  without  retaining  even  ihalf  the  old  fubfidy* 

/  Before  the  revolt*  of  our  North  American  colo- 
nies>  we  had  the  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  We  imported  about: 
ninety*fix  thouiand  hog(heads^  and  the  home 
confumptton  was  not  fuppofed  to  exceed  fourtjE'en 
thoufistnd.  To  facilitate  the  great  exportation 
which  was  neceffary,  in  order  to  rid  us  of  the 
reftj  the  whole  duties  were  drawn  back>  pro- 
vided the  exportation  took  place  within  three 
yeirs;  ' 

Wk  ft  ill  have,  though  not  altogether,  yet  very 
nearly,  the  monopoly  of  the  fugars  of  our  Weft 
Indian  Iflands,  If  fugars  are  exported  within  a 
year,  therefore,  ail  the  duties  upon  importation 
are  drawn  back,  and  if  exported  within'  three 
years,  all  the  duties,  except  half  the  old  fubfidy, 
wiiich  ftill  continues  to  be  retained  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  the  greater  part  of  goods.  Though 
the  importation  of  fugar  exceeds,  a  good  deal, 
what  is  «ne<:effary  fof  the  home  confumption,  the 
cxcefs  is  inconfiderable,  in  comparifon  of  what 
it  ufed  to  be  in  tobacco. 

*  Some  goods,  the  particular  objefts  of  the 
jealoufy  of  our  own  manufafturers,  are  prohibited 
to  be  imported  for  home  confumptioi)^    They 

may. 
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reay,, however,  upon  paying  pttt^n  duties,  be  ^wa*^^ 
imported  and  warehoufed  for  exportation.  But 
upon  fuch  exportation,  no  part  of  thefc  diitics 
arc  drawn  hack.  Our  manufadborcrs  vard  ucu* 
willing,  it  feema,  that  even  this  reftri&ed  im- 
portation. Ihepld  be  cncour^^ed,  4nd  arc  afrai4 
left  fome  part  of  thefe  goods  ihouH  be.  ftaleU 
out  of  the  warehoufe,  and  thus  come  into  com- 
petition vfixh  ^heir  Own,  It  is  under  thefe  regim 
ktions  only  that  we  can  import  wrought  filks, 
French  carabrics  and  lawns,^  caliicoes  painted, 
printed,  ftained,  or  dyed,  &c. 

We  are  unwiljing  even  to  be  the  carriers  of 
French  goods,  and  choofe  rather  to  forego  a 
profit  to  ourfehrcs,  than  to  fufFcr  thofe,  whom  we 
confider  as  our  enemies,  to  make  any  profit  by 
pur  meansp  Not  only  half  the  old  fubfidy,  but 
the  fecond  twenty-five  per  cent,,  is  retained 
ypon  the  exportation  of  all  French  goods. 

By  the  fourth  of  the  rules  annexed  to  the  old 
fubfidy,  the  drawback  allowed  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  all  wines  amounted  to  a  great  dteal  more 
than  half  tbie  duties  which  were,  at  that  time, 
paid  upon  their  importation  j  and  it  feems,  at 
that  time,  to  have  been  the  objedt  of  the  Icgif- 
lature  to  give  fomewh^  more  than  ordinary  en- 
couragement to  the  carrying  trade  in  wine. 
Several  of  the  other  dtities  too,  which  were  im- 
pofed,  cither  at  the  fame  time,  or  fubfequent  to 
the  old  fubfidy^  what  is  called  the  additional 
duty,  the  new  fubfidy,  the  one-third  and  two- 
thirds  fubfidics,  the  impoft  1692,  the  coinage 
pn  wine;^  were  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn  back 

vpon 
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Upon  exportation.    All  thofe  duties,  however, 
except  the  additional .  duty  and  impofl:   169a, 
being  paid  down  in  ready  money,  upon  imporca* 
iion,  the  intereft  of  fo  large  a  fum  occafioned 
an  expence,  which  ma3e  it  tmreafonable  to  ex- 
pe6t  any  profitable  carrying  trade  in  this  article- 
Only,  a  part,  therefore,  of  the  duty  called  the 
impoft  on  wine,  and  no  part  of  the  twenty-five 
pounds  the  ton  upon  French  wines,  or  of  the 
duties  impofed  in  1745J  in  1763,  and  in  1778, 
yrere. allowed  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exporta- 
tion.    The  two  imports  of  five  per  cent.,   im- 
pofed  in  1779  and  1781,  upon  all  the  former 
duties  of  cuftoms,  being  allowed  to  be  wholly 
drawn  back  upon  the  e^iportation  of  all  other 
goods,  were  likewife  allowed  to  be  drawn  back 
upon  that  of  wine.     The  laft  duty  that  has  been 
particularly  iq^ipofed  upon  wine,  that  of  1780, 
is  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn  back,  an  indul- 
gence j  which,  when  fo  many  heavy  duties  are 
retained,    moft  probably  > could  never  occafion 
the  exportation  of  a  fingle  ton  of  wine.     Thefe 
rules  take  place,  with  regard  to  all  places  of  law- 
ful exportation,   except  the  Britifh  colonies  in 
America.. 

-  Thb  15th  Charles  II.  chap.  7.  called  an 
q,Ql  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  had  given 
Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of  fupplying  the 
colonies  with  all  the  commodities  of  the  growth 
or  manufafture  of  Europe  j  and  confequently 
with  winest  In  a  country  of  fo  extenfive  a  coaft 
as  our  North  American  and  Weft  Indian  colo- 
nics, where  our  authority  was  always  fo  very 

-  flenderji 
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fiender,  and  where  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  ^  *^  *  ''• 
to- carry  out,  in  their  own  fllips,  their  non- 
enumerated  Commodities,  at  firft,  to  all  parts  of 
Europe^  and  afterwafds,  td  all  pahs  of  Europe 
South  bf  Cape  Finifterre,  it  is  not  very  pro- 
bable that  this  monopoly  (fould  evei*  be  much 
J'elpeftedi  and  they  probably^  at  all  timts,  found 
means  of  bringing  bactk  fome  cargb  fi*om  the 
countries  to  whidh  they  were  allowed  to  carry 
out  one.  They  feem,  however,  to  have  found 
fome  difficulty  in  inrtporting  European  wines 
from  the  places  of  their  growth,  and  they  could 
not  well  import  them  from  Great  Britain,  where 
they  were  loaded  with  many  heavy  duties,  of 
which  a  confiderable  part  was  not  dfawrt  back 
iipon  exportation.  Madeira  wine^  not  being  a 
European  'commodity,  could  be  imported  di- 
redtly  into  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  court- 
tries  which,  in  all  their  non-enumerated  com- 
modities, enjoyed  a  free  trade  to  the  ifliand  ot 
Madeira.  Thefc  circumftances  had  probably 
introduced  that  general  tafte  for  Madeira  wine^ 
which  our  officers  found  eftablifhed  in  all  our 
colonies  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  which 
began  in  1755,  and  which  they  brought  back 
with  them  to  the  mother-countryi  where  that 
wine  had  not  been  much  in  fafhion  before. 
Upon  the  conclufion  of  that  war,  in  1763  (by 
the  4th  Geo.  III.  Chap.  15.  Scft.  12.),  all 
the  duticsj  except  3/.  ioj.  were  allowed  to  be 
drawn  back,  upon  the  exportation  to  the  co- 
lonies of  all  wineSi  except  French  wines,  to 
the  commerce  and  confumption  of  which,  na^ 
Vol,  IL  S  tiorial 
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tional  prejudice  would  allow  no  fort  of  en- 
couragement. The  period  between  the  granting 
of  this  indulgence  and  the  revok  of  our  North 
American  colonies  was  probably  too  Ihort  to 
admit  of  any  confiderable  change  in  the  cuftoms 
of  thofe  countries. 

The  fame  aft,  which,  in  the  drawback  upon 
all  wines,  except  French  wines,  thus  favoured 
the  colonies  fo  much  more  than  other  countries; 
in  thofe,  upon  the  greater  part  of  other  com- 
modities, favoured  them  much  lefs.  Upon  the 
exportation  of  the  greater  part  of  commodities 
to  other  countries,  half  the  old  fubfidy  was 
drawn  back.  But  this  law  enafted,  that  no  part 
of  that  duty  (hould  be  drawn  back  upon  the  ex- 
portation to  the  colonies  of  any.  commodities,  of 
the  growth  or  manufafture  either  of  Europe  or 
the  Eaft  Indies,  except  wines,  white  callicoes 
and  muflins. 

Drawbacks  were,  perhaps,  originally  grant- 
ed for  the  encouragement  of  the  carrying  trade, 
which,  as  the  freight  of  the  fhips  is  frequently 
paid  by  foreigner^  in  money,  was  fuppofed  to  be 
fieculiarly  fitted  for  bringing  gold  and  filyer  into 
the  country.  But  though  the  carrying  trade 
certainly  deferves  no  peculiar  encouragement, 
though  the  motive,  of  the  inftitution  was,  per- 
haps abundantly  foolilh,  the  inftitution  itfclf 
feems  reafonable  enough.  Such  drawbacks  can- 
not force  into  this  trade  a  greater  fhare  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  than  what  would  have 
gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord,  had  there  been  no 
duties  upon  importation.  They  only  prevent 
8  its 
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its  being  excluded  altogether  by  thofc  duties. 
The  carrying  trade,  though  it  defervcs  no  pre- 
ference, ought  not  to  be  precluded,  but  to  be 
left  free  like  all  other  trades.  It  is  a  neceffary 
refource  for  thofe  capitals  which  cannot  finxi  em- 
ployment either  in  the  agriculture  or  in  the  ma- 
nufaftures  of  the  country,  either  in  its  hon:ie  trade 
or  in  its  foreign  trade  of  confumption. 

The  revenue  of  thfc  cuftoms,  infttad  of  fuflfer- 
ing,  profits  from  fuch  drawbacks,  by  that  part 
of  the  duty  which  is  retained.  If  the  whole 
duties  had  been  retained^  the  foreign  goods 
upon  which  they  are  paid,  could  feldom  have 
been  exported,  nor  confequently  imported,  for 
want  of  a  market.  The  duties,  therefore,  of 
which  a  part  is  retained,  would  never  have  been 
paid. 

THEsi  reafons  fcem  fufficiently  tojuftify 
dra\^backSj  and  would  juftify  them,  though  the 
whole  duties,  whether  upon  the  produce  of  do- 
mcftic  induftry,  or  upon  foreign  goods,  were 
always  drawn  back  upon  exportation.  The  re- 
venue of  excife  would  in  this  cafe,  indeed,  fufFer 
a  little,  and  that  of  the  cuftoms  a  good  deal 
more  $  but  the  natural  balance  of  induftry,  the 
natural  divifion  and  diftributi<m  of  labour,  which 
is  always  more  or  Icfs  difturbed  by  fuch  duties, 
would  be  more  nearly  re-cftablifhed  by  fuch  a 
regulation. 

These  reafons,  however,  will  juftify  draw- 
backs only  upon  exporting  goods  to  thbfe  coun- 
tries which  are  altogether  foreign  and  inde- 
pendent, not  to  thofe  in  which  our  merchants 
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B  o  o  1^  and  manufa£turers  enjoy  a  monopoly.  A  draw^- 
^^  back^  for  example,  upon  the  exportation  of  Eu- 
ropean goods  to  our  American  colonies,  will 
riot  always  occafion  a  greater  exportation  than 
what  would  have  taken  place  without  it.  By 
means  of  the  monopoly  which  our  merchants  and 
manufafturers  enjoy  there,  the  fame  quantity 
might  frequently,  perhaps,  be  lent  thither, 
though  the  whole  duties  were  retained.  The 
drawback,  therefore,  may  frequently  be  pure 
lofs  to  the  revenue  of  excife  and  cuftoms,  with- 
out altering  the  ftate  of  the  trade,  or  rendering 
it  in  any  refpeft  more  extenfive.  How  far  fuch 
drawbacks  can  be  juftified,  as  a  proper  encou- 
ragement to  the  induftry  of  our  colonies,  or  how 
far  it  is  advantageous  to  the  mother-country, 
that  they  fhould  be  exempted  from  taxes  which 
are  paid  by  all  the  reft  of  their  fellow-fubjefts, 
will  appear  hereafter  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
colonies. 

Drawbacks,  however,  it  muft  always  be  un- 
derftood,  are  ufeful  only  in  thofe  cafes  in  which 
the  goods  for  the  exportation  of  which  they  are 
given>  are  really  exported  to  fome  foreign  coun- 
try; and  not  clandeftinely  re-imported  into  our 
own.  That  fome  drawbacks,  particularly  thofe 
upon  tobacco,  have  frequently  been  abufed  in 
this  manner,  and  have  given  occafion  to  many 
frauds  equally  hurtful  both  to  the  revenue  and  to 
the  fair  trader,  is  well  known, 
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CHAP.     V, 

Of  Bounties^ 

BOUNTIES  upon  exportation  are,  in  Great  chap. 
Britain,  frequently  petitioned  for,  and 
fometimes  granted  to  the  produce  of  particular 
branches  of  domcllic  induftry.  By  means  of 
them  our  merchants  and  manufadlurers,  it  is 
j)retended,  will  be  enabled  to  fell  their  goods  as 
cheap,  or  cheaper  than  their  rivals  in  the  foreign 
market,  i^  greater  quantity,  it  is  faid,  will 
thus  be  exported,  and  the  balance  of  trade  con* 
fequently  turned  more  in  favour  of  our  own 
country.  We  cannot  glv^  our  workmen  a  mo- 
nopoly in  the  foreign,  as  we  have  done  in  the 
home  market.  We  cannot  force  foreigners  to 
buy  their  goods,  as  we  have  done  our  own  coun* 
trymen.  The  next  beft  expedient,  it  has  been 
thought^  therefore,  is  to  pay  them  for  buying. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  mercantile  fyftemi 
propofes  to  enrich  Ithe  whole  country,  and  to  put 
money  into  aU  Pur  pockets  by  means  of  the  ba- 
lance of  trade. 

Bounties,  it  is  allowed,  ought  to  be  given  to 
thofe  branches  of  trade  only  which  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  them.  But  every  branch  of 
trade  in  which  the  merchant  can  fell  his  goods 
for  a  price  which  replaces  to  him,  with  the  ordi- 
nary profits  of  ftock,  the  whole  capital  employed 
iij  preparing  and  fending  them  to  market,  can  be^ 
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B  oj>  K  carried  on  without  a  bounty.  Every  fuch  branch 
is  evidently  upon  a  level  with  all  the  other 
branches  of  trade  which  are  carried  on  without 
bounties,  and  cannot  therefore  require  one  nnorc 
than  they.  Thofc  trades  only  require  bounties 
in  which  the  m.erchant  is  obliged  to  fell  his 
goods  for  a  price  which  does  not  replace  to  him 
his  capital,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit  5 
or  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  fell  thenri  for  lefs 
than  it  really  cofts  him  to  fend  them  to  market. 
The  bounty  is  given  in  order  to  make  up  this 
lofs,  and  to  encourage  him  to  continue,  or  per- 
haps to  begin,  a  trade  of  which  the  expence  is 
fuppofed  to  be  greater  than  the  returns,  of  which 
every  operation  eats  up  a  part  of  the  capital  enn- 
ployed  in  it,  and  which  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that, 
if  all  other  trades  refembled  it,  there  would  foon 
be  no  capital  left  in  the  country. 

The  trades,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  which  are 
carried  on  by  means  of  bounties,  are  the  only 
ones  which  can  be  carried  on  between  two  na- 
tibns  for  any  confidefable  time  together,  in  fuch 
^  manner  as  that  one  of  them  fhall  always  and 
regularly  lofe,  or  fell  its  goods  for  lefs  than  it 
really  cofts  to  fend  them  to  hiarket.  But  if  the 
bounty  did  not  repay  to  the  merchant  what  he 
would  otherwife  lofe  upon  the  price  of  his  goods, 
his  own  intereft  would  foon  oblige  him  to  em- 
ploy his  (lock  in  another  way,  or  to  find  out  a 
trade  in  which  the  price  of  the  goods  would  re^ 
place  to  him,  with  the  ordinary  profit,  the  capi- 
tal employed' in  fending  them  to  market*  The 
effeft  of  bounties,  like  that  of  all  the  other  ex- 
pedients 
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pedients  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  can  only  be  to  ^  \^  ^* 
force  the  trade  of  a  country  into  a  channel  much 
lefs  advantageous  than  that  in  which  it  would 
naturally  run  of  its  own  accord. 

The  ingenious  and  well-informed  author  of 
the  trafts  upon  the  corn  trade  has  Ihown  very 
clearly,  that  fince  the  bounty  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn  was  firfl:  eftablifhed,  the  price  of  the 
corn  exported,  valued  moderately  enough,  has 
exceeded  that  of  the  corn  imported,  valued  very 
h.igh,  by  a  much  greater  fum  than  the  amount  of 
the  whole  bounties  which  have  been  paid  during 
that  period.     This,  he  imagines,  upon  the  true 
principles  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,   is  a  clear 
proof  that  this  forced  corn  trade  is  beneficial  to 
the  nation ;  the  value  of  the  exportation  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  importation  by  a  much  greater 
fum  than  the  whole  extraordinary  expence  which 
the  public  has  been  at  in  order  to  get  it  export- 
ed.    He  does  not  confider  that  this  extraordi- 
nary expence,  or  the  bounty,  is  the  fmalleft  part 
of  the  e'xpence  which  the  exportation  of  corn 
really  cofts  the  fociety.     The  capital  which  the 
farmer  employed  in  raifing  it,  muft  likewife  be 
taken  into  the  account,    Unlefs  the  price  of  the 
corn  when  fold  in  the  foreign  markets  replaces, 
not  only  the  bounty,  but  this  capital,  together 
with  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock,  the  fociety  is 
a  lofer  by  the  difi^erence,  or  the  national  ftock 
is  fo  much  diminifhed.     But  the  very  reafon  for 
which  it  has  been  thought  neceffary  to  grant  a 
bounty,  is  the  fuppofed  infufficFency  of  the  price 
to  do  this, 
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5001;  .  •  The  average  price  of  corn,  it  has  been  faid, 
has  fallen  confiderably  fince  the  e(lab|iftiment  pf 
^  the  bounty.  That  the  average  price  of  corn  be^ 
gan  to  fall  fomewhat  towards  the  end  of  thie  lal^ 
century,  and  has  continued  fo  do  fo  during  the 
courfc  of  the  fixty-four  firft  years  of  the  prefent^ 
I  have  already  endeavoured  to  (how.  But  thi$ 
event,  fuppofing  it  to  be  a§  real  as  j  believe  if; 
Xo  be,  muft  have  happened  in  fpite  of  the  bounty, 
and  cannot  poffibly  have  happened  in  confe- 
iquence  of  it.  It  has  happened  in  France,  as 
well  as  in  England,  though  in  France  there 
was,  not  only  no  bounty,  but,  till  1764,  the 
exportation  of  corn  was  fubjefted  to  a  general 
prohibition.  This  gradual .  fall  in  the  average 
price  of  grain,  it  is  probable,  therefore,  is 
ultinn,ately  owing  neither  to  the  one  regulatioa 
nor  to  the  other,  but  to  that  gradual  and  in- 
ienfible  rife  in  the  real  value  of  filver,  which, 
in  the  firft  book  of  this  djfcourfe,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  fliow  has  taken  place  in  the 
general  nnarket  of  Europe,  during  the  courfe  of 
the  prefent  century.  It  feems  to  be  altogether 
impoflible  that  the  bounty  could  ever  contribute 
to  lower  the  price  of  grain. 

In  yfars  of  plenty,  it  ha3  already  been  ob* 
ferved,  the  bounty,  by  occafxoning  an  extraor- 
dinary exportation,  neceflarily  keeps  up  the  price 
of  corn  in  the  horpc  market  above  what  it  woulj 
naturally  fi^ll  to.  To  do  fo  was  the  avowe(i 
purpofe  of  the  inftitution,  In  years  of  fcafrcity^ 
though  the  bounty  is  frequently  lufpended,  yet 
'  the  great  exportation  which  it  occafions  in  year? 
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of  plenty,  rnuft  frequently  hinder  more  or  lefs  ^  "  ^  ^* 
the  plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving  the  fcarcity 
of  another-  Both  in  years  of  plenty,  and  in 
years  of  fcarcity,  therefore,  the  bounty  necefla* 
rily  teqds  to  raife  the  money  price  of  corn  fomc* 
what  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  be  in  the 
home  market. 

That,  in  the  aftual  ftate  of  tillage,  the 
bounty  muft  necjeflarily  have  this  tendency,  will 
not,  I  apprehend,  be  difputed  by  any  reafonablc 
pcrfon.  But  it  ha?  been  thought  by  many  peo- 
ple that  it  tends  to  encourage  tillage,  and  that 
in  two  different  ways;  firft,  by  opening  a  more 
extenfive  foreign  market  to  the  corn  of  the  far- 
mer, it  tends,  they  imagine,  to  increafe  the  de- 
mand for,  and  confequently  the  produftion  of 
that  commodity ;  and  fecondly,  by  fecuring  to 
him  a  better  price  than  he  could  othprwife  expert 
in  the  aftual  ftate  of  tillage,  it  tends,  they  fup- 
pofe,  to  encourage  tillage.  This  double  en- 
douragement  muft,  they  imagine,  in  a  long 
period  of  years,  occafion  fuch  an  increafe  in  the 
production  of  corn,  as  may  lower  its  price  in  the 
home  market,  much  more  than  the  bounty  can 
raife  it,  in  the  aftual  ftate  which  tillage  may,  at 
the, end  of  that  period,  happen  to  be  in, 

,  I  ANSWER,  that  whatever  extenfion  of  the  fo- 
reign market  can  be  occafioned  by  the  bounty, 
muft,  in  every  particular  year,  be  altogether  at 
the  expence  of  the  home  market;  as  every  bulhel 
of  corn  which  is  exported  by  means  of  the  boun- 
ty, and  which  would  not  have  been  exported 
without  the  bounty,  would  have  remained  in  the 
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BOO  K  home  market  to  increafe  the  confumption,  and 
to  lower  the   price   of  that  commodity.     The 
corn  bounty,   it  is  to  be  obferved,  as  well    as 
every  other  bounty  upon  exportation,  impofes 
two  different  taxes  upon  the  peoples  firft,  the 
tax  which  they  are  obliged  to  contribute*,  in  order 
to  pay  the  bounty  ^  and  fecondly,  the  tax  which 
arifes  from  the  advanced  price  of  the  commo- 
dity in  the  home  market,    and  which,    as    the 
whole  body  of  the  people  are  purchafers  of  corn, 
muft,  in  this  particular  commodity,  be  paid  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  people.     In  this  parti - 
culiu-  commodity,  therefore,    this  fecond  tax  is 
by  much  the  heavieft  of  the  two.     Let  us  fup- 
pofe  that,    taking  one  year  with  .another,   the 
bounty  of  five  (hillings  upon  the  exportation  of 
the  quarter  of  wheat,   raifes  the  price  of  that 
commodity  in  the  home   market  only  fixpence 
the  buftiel,  or  four  (hillings  the  quarter,  higher 
than  it  otherways  would  have  been  in' the  aftual 
ft  ate  of  the  crop.     Even  upon  this  very  mode- 
rate fuppofition,  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
over  and  above  contributing  the  tax  which  pays 
the  bounty  of  five  (hillings  upon  every  quarter 
of  wheat  exported,    muft  pay   another  of  four 
(hillings  upon  every  quarter  which  they  them- 
felves  confume.  But,  accoi^ding  to  the  very  well- 
informed  author  of  the  trafts  upon   the  corn - 
trade,  the  average  proportiqn  of  the  corn  ex- 
ported to  that,  confumed  at  home,  is  not  more 
than  that  of  one  to  thirty-one.     For  every  five 
(hillings,  therefore,  which  they  contribute  to  the 
payment  of  the  firft  tax>  they  muft  contribute  fix 
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pounds  four  ftiillings  to  the  payment  of  the  c  h  a  p. 
fecond.     So  very  heavy  a  tax  upon  the  firft  ne-^ 
ccflary  of  life,  muft  either  reduce  the  fubfiftence 
of  the  labouring  poor,  or  it  muft  occafion  fome 
augmentation  in  their  pecuniary  wages,  propor- 
tionable to  that  in  the  pecuniary  price  of  their 
fubliftence.     So  far   as  it  operates  in  the  one 
way,  it  muft  reduce  the  ability  of  the  labouring 
poor  to  educate  and  bring  up  their  children^  and 
muft,  fo  far,  tend  to  reftrain  the  population  of 
the  country.     So  far  as  it  operates  in  the  other, 
it  muft  reduce  the  ability  of  tjhe  employers  of 
the  poor,  to  employ  fo  great  a  number  as  they 
otherwife  might  do,  and  muft,  fo  far,  tend  to 
reftrain  the  induftry  of  the  country.     The  ex- 
traordinary exportation  of  corn,  therefore,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  bounty,  not  only,  in  every  par- 
ticular year,  diminiflies  the  home,  juft  as  much 
as  it  extends  the  foreign  market  and  confump- 
tion,  but,  by  reftraining  .the  population  and  in- 
duftry of  the  country,  its  final  tendency  is  to 
ftunt  and  reftrain  the  gradual  extenfion  of  the 
home  market ;   and  thereby,  in  the  long  run, 
rather  to  diminifh,  than  to  augment,  the  whole 
market  and  confumption  of  corn. 

This  enhancement  of  the  money  price  of 
corn,  however,  it  has  been  thought,  by  render- 
ing that  commodity  more  profitable  to  the  far- 
mer, muft  neceffarily  encourage  its  produdion. 

I  ANSWER,  that  this  might  be  the  caft  if  the 
efFeft  of  the  bounty  was  to  raife  the  real  price 
of  corn,  05  to  enable  the  farmer,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  it,   to  maintain  a  greater  number 
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^  %^  ^  of  labourers  in  the  fame  manner,  whether  libera], 
moderate,  or  fcanty,  that  other  labourers  arc 
commonly  maintained  in  his  neighbourhood. 
But  neither  the  bounty,  it  is  evident,  nor  any 
other  human  inftitution,  can  have  any  fuck 
effefl:.  It  is  not  the  real,  but  the. nominal  price 
of  corn,  which  can  in  any  confiderable  degree 
be  affefted  by  the  bounty.  And  though  the  tax 
which  that  inftitution  impofes  upon  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  may  be  very  burdenfome  to 
thofe  who  pay  it,  it  is  of  very  little  advantage 
to  thofe  who  receive  it.       .  . 

The  real  effeft  of  the,  bounty  is  not  fo  fnuch 
to  raife  the  real  value  of  corn,  as  to  degrade  the 
real  value  of  filver  -,  or  to  make  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  it  exchange  for  a  fmaller  quantity,  not 
only  of  corn,  but  of  all  other  home-made  com- 
modities :  for  the  money  price  of  corn  regulates  ^ 
that  of  all  other  home-made  commodities. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  labour,  which 
muft  always  be  fuch  as  to  enable  tfie  labourer  to 
purchafe  a  quantity  of  corn  fufEcient  to  main- 
tain him  and  his  family  either  in  the  liberal, 
moderate,  or  fcanty  manner  in  which  the  advan- 
cing,  ftationary  or  declining  circun;iftances  of  the  ' 
fociety  oblige  his  employers  to  maintain  him. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  which,  in 
every  period  of  improvement,  muft  bear  a  cer-? 
tain  proportion  to  that  of  corn,  though  this 
proportion  is  different  in  different  period$.  It 
regulates,  for  examtplc,  the  nmonpy  price  of  graft 
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and  hay,  of  butcher's  meat,  of  horfe^,  and  the  ^  ha  p* 
maintenance  of  horfes,  of  land  carriage  confe- 
quently,  or  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inland  com- 
merce of  the  country* 

By  regulating  the  money  price  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  rude^  produce  of  land,  it  regulates 
that  of  the  materials  of  almoft  all  manufadures. 
By  regulajting  the  money  price  of  labour,  it  re- 
gulates that  of  manufafturing  art  and  induftry. 
And  by  regulating  both,  it  regulates  that  of  the 
complete  manufafture.  The  money  price  of  la- 
bour, and  of  every  thing  that  is  the  produce 
either  of  land  or  labour,  muft  neceflarily  either 
rife  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  money  price  of 
corn. 

Though  in  confequertce  of  the  bounty,  there-, 
fore,  tlie  farmer  Ihould  be  enabled  to  fell  his  corn 
for  four  (hillings  the  bufliel  inftead  of  three  and 
lixpence,  and  to  pay  his  landlord  a  money  rent 
proportionable  to  this  rife  in  the  money  price  of 
his  produce  j  yet  if,  in  confequence  of  this  rife 
in  the  price  of  corn,  four  (hillings  will  purch^fe 
no  more  home-made  goods  of  any  other  kind 
than  three  and  (ixpence  would  have  done  before, 
neither  the  circumftances  of  the  farmer,  nor  thofe 
of  the  landlord,  will  be  much  mended  by  this 
change.  The  farmer  will  not  be  able  to  culti- 
vate much  better :  the  landlord  will  not  be  able 
to  live  much  better.  In  the  purchafe  of  foreign 
commodities  this  enhancement  in  the  price  of 
corn  may  give  them  fome  little  advantage.  In 
that  of  home-made  commodities  it  can  give  them 
none  at  all.    And  almoft  the  whole  expence  of 
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BOOK  the  farmer,  and  the  far  greater  part  even  of  th2(£- 
of  the  landlord,  is  in  home-made  comnrKidities. 

That  degradation  in  the  value  of  filver  which 
is  the  efFc6t  of  the  fertility  of  the  mines,  and 
which  operates  equally,  or  very  near  'equally, 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  world, 
is  a  matter  of  very  little  confequence  to  any  par- 
ticular country.  The  confequent  rife  of  all  mo- 
ney prices,  though  it  does  not  make  thofe  who 
receive  them  really  richer,  docs  not  make  them 
really  poorer.  Afervice  of  plate  becomes  really 
cheaper,  and  every  thing  elfc  remains  precifely 
of  the  fame  real  value  as  before. 

But  that  degradation  in  the  value  of  filver 
which,  being  the  efFeft  either  of  the  peculiar' 
fituation,  or  of  the  political  inftitutions  of  a  par- 
ticular country,  takes  place  only  in  that  country, 
is  a  matter  of  very  great  confequence,  whichy 
far  from  tending  to  make  any  body  really  richer, 
tends  to  make  every  body  really  poorer.  The 
rife  in  the  money  price  of  all  commodities,  which 
is  in  this  cafe  peculiar  to  that  country,  tends  to 
difcourage  more  or  lefs  every  fort  of  induftry 
which  is  carried  on  within  it,  and  to  enable  fo- 
reign nations,  by  furnifhing  almoft  all  forts  of 
goods  for  a  fmaller  quantity  of  filver  than  its 
own  workmen  can  afford  to  do,  to  underfel J 
them,,  not  only  in  the  foreign,  but  ^ven  in  the 
home  market. 

I 

It  is  the  peculiar  fituation  of  Spaiil  and  Pof-^ 
tugal  as  proprietors  of  the  mines,  to  be  the  di- 
ftributors  of  gold  and  filver  to  all  the  oriier 
countries  of  Europe.     Thofe  metals  ought  na-^ 

turally. 
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rurally,  therefore,  to  be  fomewhat  cheaper  in  ^  hap. 
Spaiii  and  Portugal  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe*  The  difference,  however,  fhould  be 
no  more  than  the  amount  of  the  freight  and  in*» 
furancci  and,  on  account  of  the  great  value  and 
fiiaall  bulk  of  thofe  metals,  their  freight  is  no 
great  matter,  and  their  infurance  is  the  fame  as 
that  of  any  other  goods  of  equal  value.  Spain 
and  Portugal,  therefore,  could  fufFer  very  little 
frorn  their  peculiar  fituation,  if  they  did  not 
aggravate  its  difadvantages  by  their  political  in- 
ftitutions, 

Spain  by  taxing,  and  Portugal  by  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  load  that  ex- 
portation with  the  expence  of  fmuggling,  and 
raife  the  value  of  thofe  metals  in  other  countries 
fo  much  more  above  what  it  is  in  their  own,  by 
the  whole  amount  of  this  expence.  When  you 
dam  up  a  ftream  of  water,  as  foon  as  the  dam 
is  full,  as  much  water  mud  run  over  the  dam- 
head  as  if  there  was  no  dam  at  all.  The  pro- 
hibitioD  of  exportation  cannot  detain-  a  greater 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal than  what  they  can  afford  to  employ,  than 
what  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour  will  allow  them  to  employ,  in  coin, 
plate,  gilding,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and 
filver.  When  they  have  got  this  quantity  the 
dam  is  full,  and  the  whole  ftream  which  flow* 
in  afterwards  muft  run  over.  The  annual  ex- 
portation qf  gold  and  filver  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  accordingly  is,  by  all  accounts,  not- 
withftanding  thefc  reftraints,  very  near  equal  tok 
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BOOK  the  whole  annual  importation.     As  the  water^ 
however,    muft  always   be  deeper  behind    the 
dam-head  than  before  it>  fo  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver  which  thefe  reftraints  detain  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  muft,  in  proportion  to  the  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour,   be  greater 
than  what  is  to  be   found  in  other  countries. 
The   higher   and  ftronger  the   dam-»head,    the 
greater  muft  be  the  difference  in  the  depth  of 
water  behind  artd  before  iti     The  higher  the  tax, 
the  higher   the  penalties  with  which  the   pro- 
hibition is  guarded,  the  more  vigilant  artd  fevere 
the  police  which  looks  after  the  execution  of  the 
law,  the  greater  muft  be  the  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  gold  and  filver  to  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, and  to  that  of  other  countries.     It  is  faid 
accordingly  to  be  very  confiderablei  and  that 
you  frequently  find  there  a  profufion  of  plate  in 
houfes,  where  there  is  nothing  elfe  which  would, 
in  other  countries,  be  thought  fuitableor  cor- 
refpondent  to  this  fort  of  magnificence*     The  . 
cheapnefs  of  gold  and  filver,  or  what  is  the  fame 
thing,  the  dearnefs  of  all  comrtiodities,  lyhich  is 
the  necefTary  effeft  of  this  redundancy  of  the 
precious  metals,  diicourages  both  the  agriculture 
'  and  manufadures  of  Spaiji   and  Portugal,  and 
enables  foreign  qations  to  fupply  them  with  many 
forts  of  rude,  and  with  almoft  all  forts  of  manu- 
faftured  produce,  for  a  fmaller  quantity  of  gold 
,  and  filver  than  what  they  themfelves  can  either 
raife  qr  make  them  for  at  home.     The  tax  and 
prohibition  operate  ia  two  different  wayst    They 
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hot   only  lower  very  much  the  value   of  the  ^  ^^  '• 
precious  metals  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  by 
detaining  there  a  certain  quantity  of  thofe  metals 
which  would  otherwift:  flow  over  other  countries, 
they  keep  up  their  value  in  thofe  other  countries 
Ibinewhat  above  what  it  otherwife  would  be, 
and  thereby  give  thofe  countries  a  double  ad-* 
vantage  in  their  commerce  with  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal.    Open   the  flood-gates,   and   there  will 
prefently  be  lefs  water  above,  and  more  below, 
the  4am-head,  and  it  will  foon  come  to  a  level  in 
both  places.     Remove  the  tax  and  the  prohi- 
bition, and  as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
will  diminiih  confiderably  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
fo  it  will  increafe  fomewhat  in  other  countries, 
and  the  value  of  thofe  metals,  their  proportion 
to  the  annual  produce  of  land  and  labour,  will 
foon  come  tb  a  level,  or  very  near  to  a  level,  in 
all.     The  lofs  which  Spain  and  Portugal  could 
fuftain  by  this  exportation  of  their  gold  and  filver 
wpuld   be   altogether  nominal   and    imaginary. 
The  nominal  value  of  their  goods,  and  of  the 
annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  would 
fall,  and  would  be  exprefled  or  reprefented  by  a 
fmaller  quantity  of  filver  than  before :  but  their 
real  value  would  be  the  fame  as  before,   and 
would  be  fufficient  to  maintain,  command,  and 
employ,  the  fame  quantity  of  labour.     As  the 
nominal  value  of  their  goods  would  fall,  the  real 
value  of  what  remained  of  their  gold  and  filver 
would  rife,    and   a  fmaller  quantity  of   thofe 
metals  would  anfwcr  all  the  fame  purpofes  of 
commerce  and  circulation  which  had  employed  a 
ypt.  JL  T  ♦      ,       greater 
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grtater  -quantity  before.  The  gold  and  filvcr 
which  would  go  abroad  would  not  go  abroad  for 
nothings  but  would  bring  back  an  equal  value 
of  goods  of  fome  kind  or  another.  Thofe  goods 
too  would  not  be  all  matters  of  mere  luxury  and 
expence,  to  be  confumed  by  idle  people  who 
produce  nothing  in  return  for  their  confumption. 
As  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  idle  people 
would  not  be  augmented  by  this  extraordinary 
exportation  of  gold  and  lilver,  fo  neither  would 
their  confumption  be  much  augmented  by  it. 
Thofe  goods  would,  probably,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  and  certainly  fome  part  of  them,  con- 
nft  in  materiala,  to6ls^  and  provifions,  for  the 
employment  and  maintenance  of  induftriotia  peo* 
pie*  who  would  reproduce,  with  a  ptt>(k,  the 
full  value  of  their  confumption.  A  part  of  the 
dead  ftock  of  the  Ibciety  would  thtis  be  turned 
into  adtive  flock,  and  would  put  into  motion  a 
greater  quantity  of  induftry  than  had  beta  em- 
ployed before*  The  annual  produce  df  their 
land  and  labour  would  immediately  be  a«tg* 
mentcd  a  little,  and  in  a  few  years  would,  pro- 
bably, be  augmented  a  great  deal ;  their  induftry 
being  thus  relieved  from  one  o(  the  moft  op- 
^reflive  burdens  which  it  at  prefcnt  labours 
under. 

The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn 
necefiarily  operates  exad'ly  in-  the  fame  way  as 
this  abfurd  policy  of  Spain  and  Poltugal. 
.Whatever  be  the  aftual  ftate  of  tillage^  it  renders 
our  corn  fomewhat  dtarer  in  the  home  market 
than  it  otherwife  would  4ifc  in  that  ftaOD^  and 
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Anpewhat  qjieftper  in  ihe  foreign ;  and  as  the  c  h^a  p. 
average  nianey  price  qf  corn  fcgulates  more  or  \ 
lefa  that  oi  all  Qther  commodities,  it  lowers  the 
value  of  filver  confiderably  in  iphe  one,  ^nd  tends 
to  raife  it  a  little  in  the  other.  It  enables  fo- 
Feigners,  the  Dutch  in  particular,  not  only  to 
cat  our  corn  cheaper  than  they  otherwife  could 
do,  but  fometimes  to  eat  it  cheaper  than  even 
our  own  people  can  do  upon  the  fame  occafions^ 
as  we  arc  affurcd  by  an  excellent  authority,  that 
of  Sir  Matthew  Decker.  It  hinders  our  own 
worlcmen  from  furnifhing  their  goods  for  fo  fmall 
a  quantity  of  filver  as  they  otherwife  might  do  j 
and  enables  th£  Dutch  to  furniffa  t heir's  for  a 
fmalter.  It  tends  to  render  our  manufactures 
£3nr)ewhat  dearer  in  every  market,  and  thcir's 
ibmewhat  cheaper  than  they  otherwife  would  be, 
afid  confequently  to  give  their  induftry  a  double 
advantage  over  our  own. 

The  bounty,  as  it  raifes  in  the  home  market, 
not  ib  much  the  real,  as  the  nominal  price  of  our 
corn,  as  it  augments,  not  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  can  maintain 
and  employ,  but  only  the  quantity  of  filver 
which  it  will  exchange  for,  it  difcourages  our 
manufaiStures,  withoujD  rendering  any  confider^able 
fervice  either  to  our  farmers  or  country  gentle- 
men. It  puts,  indeed,  a  little  more  money 
into  the  pockets  of  both,  and  it  will  perhaps  be 
fomewhat  difficult  to  perfuade  the  greater  pare 
of  them  that  this  is  not  rendering  jthem  a  very 
con&derable  fervice.  But  if  this  money  finks  in 
k%  value^  in  the  quantity  of  lat^our,  provifioos, 
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•  ^^^  ^  and  home-made  commodities  of  all  different 
kinds  which  it  is  capable  of  purchafing,  as 
much  as  it  rifes  in  its  quantity,  the  fervice  will 
be  little  more  than  nominal  and  imaginary. 

There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  fet  of  men  in  the 
whole  commonwealth  to  whom  the  bounty  either 
was  or  could  be  eflentially  ferviceable.  Thefe 
were  the  corn  merchants,  the  exporters  and  im- 
porters of  corn.  In  years  of  plenty  the  bounty 
necefiarily  occafioned  a  greater  exportation  than 
would  otherwife  have  taken  place ;  and  by  hin« 
dering  the  plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving  the 
f^arcity  of  another,  it  occafioned  in  years  of 
fcarcity  a  greater  importation  than  would  other- 
wife  have  been  neccffary.  It  increafed  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  corn  merchant  in  both ;  and  in  years 
of  fcarcity,  it  not  only  enabled  him  to  import  a 
greaterquantity,  but  to  fell  it  for  a  better  price, 
and  confequently  with  a  greater  profit  than  he 
could  otherwife  have  made,  if  the  plenty  of  one 
year  had  not  been  more  or  Icfs  hindered  from 
relieving  the  fcarcity  of  another.  It  is  in  this 
fct  of  men,  accordingly,  that  I  have  obferved 
the  greateft  zeal  for  the  continuance  or  renewal 
of  the  bounty. 

Our  country  gentlemen,  when  they  impofed 
the  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty  amount 
to  a  prohibition,  and  when  they  eftabliflicd  the 
bounty,  fcem  to  have  imitated  the  condudt  of 
our  manufadurers.  By  the  one  inftitution,  they 
fecured  to  themfclvcs  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market,    and    by  the  other  they  endeavoured 

to 
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to  prevent  that  market  from  ever  being  over* 
ftpckcd  with  their  commodity.     By  both  they 
endeavoured  to  raife  its  real  value,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  pur  manufafturers  had,  by  the  like 
inftitutions,  raifed  the  real  value  of  many  dif- 
ferent forts  of  manufaftured  goods.     They  di4 
not  perhaps  attend   to  the   great   and  eflential 
difference  which  nature  has  eftabliftied  between 
corn   and    almoft  every  other   fort  of   goods. 
When,    either  by  the  monopoly  of   the  home 
market,  or  by  a  bounty  upon  exportation,  you 
enable  our  woollen  or  Knen  manufadurers  to  fell 
their  goods  for  fomewhat  a  better  price  than  they 
otherwife  could  get  for  them,  you  raife,  not  only 
the  nominal,  but  the  real  price  of  thofe  goods. 
You  render  them  equivalent  to  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  labour  and  fubfiftence,  you  encreafe  not 
only  the  nominal,  but  the  real  profit,  the  real 
wealth  and  revenge  of  thofe  manufadures,  and 
you  enable  them  either  to  live  better  thernfelves,   . 
or  to  employ  a   greater  quantity  of  labour  in 
thofe  particular  manufaftqres.     You  really  en- 
courage thofe  manufadures,  and  direft  towards 
them  a  greater  quantity  of  the  induftry  of  the 
country,  than  what  would  probably  go  to  them 
of  its  own  accord.     But  when  by  the  like  infti- 
tutions you  raife  the  nominal  or  money-price  of 
corn,  you  do  not  raife  its  real  value.     You  do 
not  ipcreafe  the  real  wealth,  the  real  revenue 
either  of  our  farmers   or   country   gentlemen. 
You  do  not  encourage  the  growth  of  corn,  be- 
caufe  you  do  not  enable  tbem  to  maintain  and 
employ  more  lal?ourers  in  raifing  it.    The  nature 
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of  things  has  ftamped  upott  <rorn  a  real  value 
which  cannot  be  altered  by  merely  altering  iti 
money  price.  No  bounty  upon  cKpoftation,  no 
monopoly  of  the  home  market,  can  raife  that^ 
value.  The  freeft  competition  cahnot  lower  it. 
^Through  the  world  in  general  that  value  is  equdi 
to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  maifitain, 
and  in  every  particular  place  it  is  equal  tx)  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  maintain  in  ch^ 
way**  whether  liberal,  moderate,  or  fcanty,  in 
which  labour  is  commonly  maintained  in  tfeat 
place.  Woollen  or  linen  cloth  are  not  the  re^ 
gulating  commodities  by  which  the  real  valia^  of 
all  other  commodities  muft  bt  finaify  me^red 
artd  determined;  corn  is.  The  real  value  of 
every  other  commodity  is  finally  meafured  and 
determined  by  the  proportion  which  its  averse 
money  price  bears  to  the  average  money  pric:e  of 
corn.  The  real  value  of  corn  does  not  vary 
with  thofe  variations  in  its  average  money  price, 
which  fometimes  occur  from  One  century  to  ano- 
ther. It  is  the  real  value  of  filver  which  varies 
with  them. 

Bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  any  home- 
made commodity  are  liable,  firft,  to  that  general 
objeftion  which  may  be  made  to  all  the  different 
expedients  of  the  rtiercantile  fyftem;  the  ob- 
jeftion  of  forcing  fome  part  of  the  induftry  of  the 
country  into  a  channel  lefs  advantageous  than 
that  in  which  it  would  run  of  its  own  accord: 
and,  fccondly,^  to  the  particular  objeftion  of 
forcing  it,  not  only  into  a  channel  that  is  lefs 
advantageous,  but  into  one  that  ts  aftually  dif- 
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advantigeous  5  the  tra^c  which  canncit  ht  carriad 
oil  but  by  means  of  a  bounty  being  neceffarily  a 
lofing  trade.  The  bounty  upon  the  exportation 
of  com  is  liable  to  this  further  objeftipn,  that  it 
can  in  no  refpeft  promote  the  raifing  of  that 
paiticular  co4timodity  of  which  it  was  meant  to 
cncowrage  the  production.  When  our  country 
gcfldemen^  therefore^  dennanded  the  eftabliih* 
meQt  of  the  bounty,  though  they  aiflred  in  imi- 
tation of  our  merchants  and  manufafturers,  they 
did  ttot  aft  with  that  complete  compt*ehfinfion  of 
their  own  intereft  which  commonly  direfts  the 
condu^Sk  of  thofe  two  other  orders  of  people. 
'They  loaded  the  public  revenue  with  a  very 
confiderable  expence ;  they  impofed  a  very  heavy 
tax  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people  5  but  they 
did  not,  in  any  fchfible  degree,  increafe  the  real 
value  of  their  own  commodity  5  and  by  lowering 
fomewhat  the  real  value  of  filver,  they  dif- 
couraged,  in  fome  degree,  the  gefieral  induftry 
of  the  country,  and,  inftead  of  advancing,  re- 
tardied  more  or  kfs  the  improvement  of  theit 
own  lands,  which  neceffarily  depends  upon  the 
genei»al  i-nduftry  of  th^  country. 

To  encourage  the  prod«(^ion  of  any  common- 
dity,  a  bounty  upon  produftion,  one  fhould 
imagine,  would  have  a  more  dimiS:  operation) 
than  one  upon  exportation,  k  would,  be^des, 
impofe  only  one  tax  upon  the  people,  that  whicfe 
they  niuft  contribute  in  order  to  pay  the  bounty. 
Iiiftead  of  railing,  it  would  tend  t(»  lower  tht 
price  of  the  commodity  in  the  home  market; 
and  thereby^  inftead  of  impoling  a  fecond  tax 
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•  .%^  ^  "pon  the  people,  it  might,  at  leaft,  in  part,  re- 
pay them  for  what  |hey  k^d  contributed  to  the 
firft.     Bounties  upon  produftion,  however,  have 
been  very  rarely  granted.     The  prejudices  cfta- 
.  blilhed  by  the  commercial  fyftem  have  taught 
us  to  believe,  that  national  wealth  arifes  more 
immediately  from  exportation  than  from  pro- 
duftion.     It  has  been  more  favoured  according- 
ly, as  the  more  immediate  means  of  bringing 
money  into  the  country.     Bounties  upon  pro- 
duftioh,  it  has  been  faid  too,  have  been  foiind 
by  experience  more  liable  to  frauds  than  thofe 
upon  exportation.     How  far  this  is  true,  I  know 
not.     That  bounties  upon  exportation  have  been 
abufed  to  many  fraudulent  purpofes,   is  very 
well  known.     But  it  is  not  the  intereft  of  mer- 
chants and  manufafburers,  the  great  inventors 
of  all  thefe  expedients,  that  the  home  market 
ihould  be  overftocked  with  their  goods,  an  event 
which  a  bounty  upon  production  might  fome- 
times  occaGon.     A  bounty  upon  exportation,  by 
enabling  them  to  fend  abroad  the  furplus  part, 
and  to  keep  up  the  price  of  wh^t  remain^  in  the 
home  market,  effeftually  prevents  this.     Of  all 
the  expedients  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  the  one  of  which  they  are  the  fondeft. 
I  have  known  the  different  undertakers  of  feme 
particular  works  agree  privately  among  them- 
fclves  to  give  a  bounty  out  of  their  own  pockets 
upon  the  exportation  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  goods  which  they  dealt  in.     This  expedient 
fucceeded  fo  well,  that  it  more  than  doubled  the 
price  of  their  goods  in  the  home  market,  not* 
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'withftanding  a  very  confiderable  increafe  in  the  .^  "^^  *** 
pro(}ucc*     The  operation  of  the  bounty  upon 
corn  muft  have  been  wonderfully  different,  if  it 
has  lowered  the  money  price  of  that  commodity. 

Something^ like  a  bounty  upon  production, 
however,  has  been  granted  upon  fome  particular 
occafions.  The  tonnage  bounties  given  to  the 
white-herring  and  whale- fiflieries  may,  perhaps, 
be  cpnfiderecj  as  fomewhat  of  this  nature.  They 
tend  dire6tly,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  to  render  the 
goods  cheaper  in  the  home  market  than  they 
otherwife  would  be.  In  other  refpefts  their 
efFedls,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  are  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  bounties  upon  exportation.  By  means 
of  them  a  part  of  the  capital,  of  the  country  is 
employed  in  bringing  goods  to  market,  of  which 
the  price  does  not  repay  the  coft,  together  with 
the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock* 

But  though  the  tonnage  bounties  to  thofc 
fiflieries  do  not  contribute  to  the  opulence  of  the 
nation,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  they 
contribute  to  its  defence,  by  augmenting  the 
number  of  its  failors  and  Ihipping.  This,  it 
may  be  alleged,  may  fometimes  be  done  by 
means  of  fuch  bounties  at  a  much  fmaller  ex- 
pence,  than  by  keeping  up  a  great  ftanding 
navy,  if  I  may  ufe  fuch  an  expreffion,  in  th^ 
fame  way  as  a  ftanding  army. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  favourable  allega- 
tions, however,  the  following  confiderations  dif- 
pofe  me  to  believe,  that  in  granting  at  leaft  one 
of  thefe  bounties,  the  legiflaturc  has  been  very 
grpfsly  impofed  upon. 

1.    Fmst,  the  herring  bufs  bounty  feeras  too  larg^. 

From 
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From  the  commencement  of  the  winter  fiAiing 
177 1  CO  the  tnd  of  the  winter  fiftiing  1781,   the 
tonnage  bounty  upon  the  herring  bufs  fifbery  has 
been  at  thirty  (hillings  the  ton.     During  tl^&fe 
eleven  years  the  whole  number  ©f  barrels  caught 
by  the  herring  buft  fifhery  of  Scotland  amoimrcd 
to   378,347.      The  herrings  caught  and  cured 
at  fca,  ar-e  called  fea  fticks.     In  order  to  render 
them  what  are  called  merchantable  herrii^gs,  it 
is  necefiary  to  repack  then)  with  ^n  additional 
quantity  of  fait  j  and  in  thi^  cafe,  it  is  reckoned, 
that  three  b&rrels  of  fea  fticks,  are  ufually  re- 
packed into  two  barrels  ef  merchantable  her- 
rings.    The  number  of  barrels  of  merchantable 
herrings,  theirefore,  caught  during  thefe  eleven 
years,  will  amount  only,  according  to  this  ac^ 
loount,    to    252,231 -f.       During    th^fe    eleven 
years  the  tonnage  bounties   paid  arnounted  to 
155,463/.  II /•  or  to  8  J.  i^d.  updj  ev^ry  barrel 
f)f  fca  fticks,  and  to  12^.  2i^*  upon  every  barrd 
of  merchantable  herrings. 

The  fair  with  which  tfacfc  herrings  are  cured, 
is  fotnetimcs  Scotch,  and  fbmetimes  foreign 
fait ;  both  which  are  delivened  free  of  all  excifc 
duty  to  the  fiih-curers.  The  excifc  duty  upon 
Scotch  fait  is  at  prcfent  is.  6d.  that  upon 
foreign  fait  10 s.  the  buflael.  A  barrel  of  her- 
rings is  fuppofed  to  require  about  one  bulhel  and 
oine-fourth  of  a  bulhcl  foreign  lalt.  Tv/o  bufliels 
^  are  the  fuppoled  average  of  Scotch  fait.  If  thtt 
herrings  are  entered  for  exportation,  no  parf 
of  this  duty  is  paid  up  -,  if  entered  for  home  oon- 
fumption,  whether  the  herrings  were  cured  with 
foreign  or  with  Scotch  fak^  only  x>ne  (hilling  the 

barrel 
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l>arrel  is  pAid  up.     It  was  the  old  Scotch  duty  ^  "^^  ^* 
upon  a  buftid  of  fait,  the  quantity  which,  at  a 
low  eftimAtion,  had  been  fuppofcd  ncceflary  for 
curing  a  1>arrel  of  herrings.    In  Scotland;  foreign 
fait  is  very  little  ufed  for  any  other  purpofe  but 
the  curing  of  fifti.     But  from  the  5th  April  177  r, 
to  the  5th  April  1781,  the  quantity  of  foreign  fait 
imported  amounted  to  936,974  bufhels,  at  eighty- 
four  pounds  the  bufliel:  th-e  quantity  of  Scotch 
fait,  delivened  from  the  works  to  the  ftfti-curers, 
to  no  more  than  i6S,a2'6,  at  fifty-fix  pounds  the 
buihel  only.     It  would  -appear,  therefore,  that 
it  is  principally  foreign  fait  that  is  ufed  in  the 
fi'fllicries.     Upon  every  barreL  of  herrings  ex- 
ported there  is,  befides,  a  bounty  of  2  j.  B^^.-  and 
more  thaft  two-chirds  of  the  bufs  caijght  herrings 
are  exported.     Put  all  thefe  things  together  and 
you  wiil  find,  that,  duriiig  thefe  eleven  years, 
cv^ry  barrel  of  bufe  caught  herrings,  cured  with 
Scotch  fait. when  exported,  ha«  coft  government 
1 7 J.  aid;  and  when  entered  for  home  con- 
fuxnption  14J,  sld:  and  that  every  barrel  cured 
with  foreign  ialt,  w4^tt  export^,  has  <x)ft  go- 
vicniinent  i/,  js.  ii^i  and  wfcen  entered  for 
home  coTi&mption  i/.  3s.  ^\d.    The  prrce  of  a 
barrel  of  good  iTiCrchawtafelc  herrings  rtins  from 
Seventeen   and  eighteen  to   four   and   five  and 
twenty  Shillings  j  about  a  guinea  at  an  average  *. 

Secondly,  the  bounty  to  the  white  herring, 
fi(hery  is  a  tonnage  bounty ;  amd  is  proportioned 
to  the  burden  of  the  ftiip,  not  to  her  diligence 

^  See  )die  accounts  at  tlie  end  of  At  voImiio. 

or 
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or  fuccefs  in  the  fiQi^ry ;  and  it  has^  I  am  afraid, 
been  too  commcn  for  veffcls  to  fit  out  for  the 
fole  purpofc  of  catching,  not  the  fifh,  but  the 
bounty.  In  the  year  1759,  when  the  bounty  was 
at  fifty  {hillings  the  ton,  the  whole  bufs  fifhery 
of  Scotland  brought  in  only  four  barrels  of  fca 
flicks.  In  that  year  each  barrel  of  f^a  flicks  cofl 
government  in  bounties  alone  113/.  15  J.  5  ^ach 
barrel  of  merchantable  herrings  159/.  7  J.  6d. 

Thirdly,  the  mode  of  fifhing  for  which  this 
tonnage  bounty  in  the  white  herridg  fi(hery  has 
been  given  (by  buffes  or  decked  vefTcls  from 
twenty  to  eighty  tons  burthen),  feems  not  fo  well 
adapted  to  the  fituation  of  Scotland  as  to  that  of 
Holland;  from  the  praftice  of  which  country  it 
appears  to  have  been  borrowed.  Holland  lies 
at  a  great  diftance  from  the  feas  to  which  her- 
rings are  known  principally  to  rcfort ;  and  can, 
therefore,  carry  on  that  filhery  only  in  decked 
vclTels,  which  can  carry  water  and  provifions 
fufficient  for  a  voyage  to  a  diftant  fea.  But  the 
Hebrides  or  weftern  iflands,  the  iflands  of  Shet- 
land,  and  the  northern  and  north-weflern  coafls 
of  Scotland,  the  countries  in  whofe  neighbour- 
hood the  herring  fifhery  is  principally  carried 
on,  are  every  where  interfered  by  arms  of  the 
fea,  which  run  up  a  confiderable  way  into  the 
land,  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
are  called  fea-lochs.  It  is  to  thefe  fea-lochs  that 
the  herrings  principally  refort^  during  the  fea* 
fons  in  which  they  vifit  thofe  feasj  for  the  vifits 
of  this,  and,  I  am  afTured,  of  many  other  forts 
of  fifh,  are  not  quite  regular  and  copflant^     A 

6  boat 
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boat  filhery,  therefore,  feems  to  be  the  mode  of  ^  "^^  **• 
fiftiing  beft  adapted  to  the  peculiar  fituation  of 
Scotland;  the  filhers  carrying  the  herrings  on 
fliore,  as  faft  as  they  are   taken,    to  be  either 
cured  or  confumed  frefh.     But  the  great  en- 
couragement, which  a  bounty  of  thirty  (hillings 
the  ton  gives  to  the  bufs  fifhery,   is  neceflarily  a 
difcouragement    to    the    boat  fifhery  5    which, 
having  no  fuch  bounty,  cannot  bring  its  cured 
fifh  to  market  upon  the  fame  terms  as  the  bufs 
fiftiery.     The  boat  fiftiery,  accordingly,  which, 
before  the  eftablifliment  of  the  bufs  bounty,   was 
very  cbnfiderable,  and  is  faid  to  have  employed 
a  number  of  feamen,  not  inferior  to  what  the 
bufs  fifhery  employs  at  prefent,  is   now  gone 
ahnoft  entirely  to  decay.    Of  the  former  extent, 
however,    of  this  now  ruined   and   abandoned 
fifhery,  I  nniufl  acknowledge,  that  I  cannot  pre- 
tend  to   fpeak  with   much  preeifion.      As   no 
bounty  was  paid  upon  the  outfit  of  the  boat- 
fifhery,  no  account  was  taken  of  it  by  the  officers 
of  the  cufloms  or  fait  duties. 

Fourthly,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  during 
certain  fcafons  of  the  year,  herrings  make  no 
inconfiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  common 
people.  A  bounty,  which  tended  to  lower  their 
price  iji  the  home  market,  might  contribute  a 
good  deal  to  the  relief  of  a  great  number  of  our 
fellow- fubjefts,  whofe  circumftances  are  by  no 
means  affluent.  But  the  herring  bufs  bounty 
contributes  to  n«  fuch  good  purpofe.  It  has 
ruined  the  boat  fifhery,  which  i$,  by  far,  the 
bcft  adapted  for  the  fupply  of  the  home  market, 

and 
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?  ^  and  the  additional  bounty  of  a/.  8  d.  the  barret 
upon  exportation,  carries  the  greater  part,  more 
than   two  thirds,   of  the  produce  of  the    bufs 
fifhery  abroad.     Between  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago,   before  the  eftablifliment  of  the  bufs  boilnty> 
jGxteen  fhillings  the  barrel,  I  have  been  aiTured^ 
was  the  common  price  of  white  herring.     Be- 
tween ten  and  fifteen  years  ago,  before  the  boat 
fiihery  was  entirely  ruined,  the  price  is  faid  to 
have  run  from  feventeen  to  twenty  IhiUings  the 
barrel.     For  thefe  laft  five  years,   it  has,  at  an 
average,  been  at  twenty-five  ibillings  the  barrel. 
This  high  price,  however,  may  have  been  owing 
to  the  real  fcarcity  of  the  herrings  upon  the 
coaft  of  Scotland.     I  muft  obfervc  too^  that  the 
ealk  or  barrel,   which  is  ufually  fold  with  the 
herrings,  and  of  which  the  price  is  included  in 
all  the  foregoing  prices,    has,   fince  the  cona* 
mencecnent  of  the  American  war,  rifen  to  about 
double  its  former  price,    or  from  about  three 
jlhillings  to  about  fix  fiiillings.     I  mud  like* 
wife  obferve,  that  the  accounts  I  have  received 
of  the  prices  of  former  times,  have  been  by  no 
means  quite  uniform  and  confifient;  and  an  old 
man  of    great    accuracy    and   experience    has 
aflured  me,  that  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  a 
guinea  was  the  ufual  price  of  a  barrel  of  good 
merchantable  herring*;    and  this,    I   imagiiw?, 
may  ftill  be  looked  upon  as  the  average  price. 
All    accounts,   however,    I   think,  agree,   that 
the  price  has  not  been  lowered  in  the  home  mar- 
ket, in  confeqyence  of  the  bufs  bounty* 

-    ^     •  When- 
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When  the  undertakers  of  fiflKrks,  after  fuch  chap, 
liberal  bounties  have  been  bellowed ^pon  them, 
continue  to  fell  their  commodity  at  the  fame,  or 
even   at  a  higher    price    than   they   were   ac* 

'  cuftomed  to  do  before,  it  might  be  expeded 
that  their  profits  fhould  be  very  great ;  ^nd  it  is 
not  improbable  that  thofe  of  ibme  individuals 
may  have  been  fo.  In  general,  however,  I  have 
every  rcafon  to  believe,  they  have  been  quite 
otherwifc.  The  ufual  efFeft  of  fuch  bounties  is 
to  encourage  rafli  undertakers  to  adventure  in  a 
bufinefs,  which  they  do  not  underftand,  and  what 
they  lofe  \>y  their  own  negligence  and  ignorance* 
more  than  compenfates  all  that  they  can  gain 
by  the  utmoft  liberality  of  government.  In 
1750,    by  the   fame  aft,    which  firft  gave  the 

.  bounty  of  thirty  ihillings  the  ton  for  the  en- 
couragement of  tJie  white  herring  fiftiery  (the 
23  Geo.  II.  chap.  24.),  a  joint  ftock  company 
was  creded,  with  a  capital  of  five  hundred 
tboufand  pounds,  to  which  the  fubfcribers 
(over  and  above  all  other  cncoura,gement$,  the 
tonnage  bouhty  juft  now  mentioned,  the  export- 
ation bounty  of  two  fliillings  and  eight  pence  the 
barrej,  the  delivery  of  both  Britifh  and  foreiga 
fait  duty  free)  were,  during  the  fpace  of  fourteen 
years,  for  every  hundred  pounds  which  they 
liibfcribed  and  paid  in  to  the  ftock  of  the  fq- 
ciety-,  entitled  to  three  pounds  a.  year,  to  b<8 
paid  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  cuftoms  in 
egual  half-yearly  payments.  Befides  this  great 
company,  the  refidence  of  whofe  governor  and 
direftors  was  to  be  in  London,  it  was  declared 

lawful 
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BOOR  lawful  to  creft  different  fifhing-chambers  in   all 
the  different  out-ports  of  the  kingdom,  provided 
a  fum  not  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  pounds  was  fub- 
fcribed  into  the  capital  of  each,  to  be  managed 
at  its  own  rifle,  and  for  its  own  profit  and  lo(s» 
The  fame  annuity,    and  the  fame  encourage- 
rrients  of  all  kinds,  were  given  to  the  trade  of 
thofe  inferior  chambers,  as  to  that  of  the  great 
company.     The  fubfcription  of  the  great  com- 
pany was  foon  filled  up,  and  fcveral  different 
fiftiing-chambers  were  erefted  in   the  different 
out-ports  of  the  kingdom.     In  fpite  of  all  thcfc 
encouragements,  almoft  all  thofe  different  com- 
panies, both   great  and  fmall,    loft   either  the 
whole,   or  the  greater  part  of  their  capitals; 
fcarce  a  veftige  now  remains  of  any  of  them, 
and  the  white  herring  fifliery  is  now  entirely, 
or  almoft  entirely,  carried  on  by  private  ad- 
venturers. 

If  any  particular  manufafture  was  neceflary, 
indeed,  for  the  defence  of  the  fociety,  it  might 
not  always  be  prudent  to  depend  upon  our 
neighbours  for  the  fupply  y  and  if  fuch  manu- 
fafture  could  not  otherwife  be  fupported  at 
home,  it  might  not  be  unreafonable  that  all  the 
other  branches  of  induftry  fhould  be  taxed  in 
order  to  fupport  it.  The  bounties  upon  the 
exportation  of  Briti(h-made  fail-cloth,  and 
Britilh-made  gun-powder,  may,  perhaps,  both 
be  vindicated  upon  this  principle. 

But  though  it  can  very  feldom  be  reafonablc 
to  tax  the  induftry  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  fupport  that  of  fome  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  clafs  of  manufadlurers  ;  yet  in  the  wan-  ^  ^^^  **• 
tonnefs  of  great  profperiry,  when  the  public 
enjoys  a  greater  revenue  than  it  knows  well  what 
to  do  with,  to  give  fuch  bounties  to  favourite 
manufa6bures,  may,  perhaps,  be  as  natural,  as  to 
incur  any  other  idle  expence.  In  public,  as 
well  as  in  private  expences,  great  wealth  may, 
perhaps,  frequently  be  admitted  as  an  apology 
for  great  folly.  But  there  muft  furely  be  fome- 
thing  more  than  ordinary  abfurdity,  in  conti- 
nuing fuch  profuQon  in  times  of  general  difficulty 
and  diftrefs. 

What  is  called  a  bounty  is  fometimes  no 
more  than  a  drawback,  and  confequently  is  not 
liable  to  the  fame  objcdions  as  what  is  properly 
a  bounty.  The  bounty,  for  example,  upon  re- 
fined fugar  exported,  may  be  confidercd  as  a 
drawback  of  the  duties  upon  the  brown  and 
mufcovado  fugars,  from  which  it  is  made.  The 
bounty  upon  wrought  filk  exported,  a  drawback 
of  the  duties  upon  raw  and  thrown  fijk  im- 
ported. The  bounty  upon  gunpowder  exported, 
a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  brimftone  and 
faltpetre  imported.  In  the  language  of  the 
cuftoms  thofe  allowances  only  are  called  draw- 
backs, which  are  given  upon  goods  exported  in 
the  fame  form  in  which  they  are  imported.  When 
that  form  has  been  fo  altered  by  manufafture 
of  any  kind,,  as  to  come  under  a  new  denomina- 
tion, they  are  called  bounties. 

Premiums  given  by  the  public  to  artifts  and 
manufadturers  who  excel  in  their  particular  oc- 
cupations, are  not  liable  to  the  fame  objeftions 

Vol,  II.  U'  as 
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'  9gS  ^  as  boontics.   Bf  aicoiinf;Mig  cztnimluiary  drx- 
teritf  and  uigCDiiitf,  diej  fervc  to  keep  up  the 
cmoladoD  of  the  workmen  aftually  employed  in 
thofe  refpcdive  occuparions^  and  arc  not  con- 
fidcrabic  enough  to  torn  towards  any  one    of 
them  a  greater  Iharc  of  the  capital  of  tlie  country 
than  what  would  go  to  it  of  its  own  accord. 
Their  tendency  is  not  to  overturn  the  natural 
balance  of  employments,  but  to  render  the  work 
mdikh  is  done  in  each  as  perfect  and  complete  as 
poffible.    The  expence  of  premiums,  befides, 
is  yery  trifling;  that  of  bounties  very  great. 
The  bounty  upon  com  alone  has  ibmetimcs  coft 
the  public  in  one  year,  more  than  three  hundred 
chouiand  pounds. 

Bounties  are  ibmetimcs  called  premium3>  as 
drawbacks  are  fbmetimes  called  bounties.  Buc 
we  mufl:  in  all  cafes  attend  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  word* 


Digreffion  €cn€ermng  the    Com  Trade   and  Corn 

Laws, 

T  Cannot  conclude  this  chapter  concerning 
bounties,  without  obferving  that  the  praifes 
which  have  been  bellowed  upon  the  law  which 
eftablifhes  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of 
corn,  and  upon  that  fyilem  of  regulations  which 
is  conncfted  with  it,  are  altogether  unmerited. 
A  particular  examination  of.  the  nature  of  the 
corn  trade,  and  of  the  principal  Britilh  laws 
whii:h  relate  to  it,  will  fufEcicntly  dcmonftrate 
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tke  trutk  oi  this  afierii|Oi>.  The  great  importance  ^  ^^^  **• 
Xk(  this  ftibjcft  muft  juftify  theicngth  oC  th«  di- 
greffion. 

The  trade  of  the  corn  merchant  is  compofed 
of  four  diiFejrent  branches^  which,  though  they 
may  fomctimcs  be  all  carried  on  by  the  fame 
perfoD,  are  in  their  own  nature  four  fcparate  and 
diftinft  trades*  Thefc  are,  firft,  the  trade  of 
the  inland  dealer;  iecondly,  that  of  the  mer-» 
chwt  importer  for  home  confumption ;  thirdly, 
that  of  the  merchant  exporter  of  home  produce 
far  foreign  confuntiption  $  and,  fourthly,  that  of 
the  merchant  carrier,  or  of  the  importer  of  cora 
in  order  to  export  it  again. 

I.  Ths  intereft  of  the  inla<ndf  dealer,  and  thac 
of  the  great  boc^  of  the  people,  how  oppofice 
foever  they  may  at  firfk  fight  appear,  are,  even 
in  years  of  the  greateft  fcarcicy,  ^ca6bly  the  feme* 
It  is  his  inttereft  to  raife  the  {)rice  of  his  corn  as 
high  as  the  real  fcarcity  of  the  feafon  requires, 
and  it  can  never  be  his  intereft  to  raife  it  higher* 
By  raifing  the  price  he  difcourages  the  confump- 
tion,    and  puts  every  body  more  or  lefs,  buc 
particularly  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  upoa 
thrift  and  good  management.     If,  by  raifing  it; 
too  high,  he  difcourages  the  confumption   {a 
much  that  the  fupply  of  the  feafon  is  likely  to 
go  beyond  the  confumption  of  the  feafon,  and 
to  laft  for  Ibme  time  after  the  next  crop  b^ins 
to  come  in,   he  runs  jthe  hazard,    not  only  ol ' 
lofiog  a  confiderable  part  of  his  corn  by  naturali 
caufes,  but  of  bfeing  obliged  to  fell  what  remains* 
of  k  for  much  kfs  than  what  he  mi^t  have  had 
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^  %P  ^  ^^^  ^^  fevcral  months  before.     If  by  not  raifing 
the  price  high  enough  he  difcourages  the  con- 
fumption  fo  little,  that  the  fupply  of  the  feafon 
is  likely  to  fall  Ihort  of  the  confurfiption  of  the 
feafon,   he  not  only  lofes  a  part  of  the  profit 
which  he  might  otherwife  have  made,  but  he 
cxpofes  the  people  to  filfFer  before  the  end  of  the 
feafon,  inftead  of  the  hardfliips  of  a  dearth,  the 
dreadful  horrors  of  a  famine.     It  is  the  intereft 
of  the  people   that   their  daily,    weekly,    and 
monthly  confumption,  fhould   be  proportioned 
as  exaftly  as  poffible  to  the  fupply  of  the  feafon. 
The  intereft  of  the  inland  corn  dealer  is   the 
fame.     By  fupplying  them,  as  nearly  as  he  can 
judge,  in  this  proportion,  he  is  likely  to  fell  all 
his  corn   for   the   higheft  price,    and  with   the 
greateft  profit ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of 
the  crop,  and  of  his  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
fales,  enable  him  to  judge,  with  more  or  lefs 
accuracy,  how  far  they  really  are  fupplied  in  this 
manner.     Without  intending  the  intereft  of  the 
people,  he  is  neceffarily  led,  by  a  regar-d  to  his 
own  intereft,  to  treat  them,    even  in  years  of 
fcarcity,  pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
prudent  mafter  of  a  veffel  is  fometimes  obliged 
to  treat  his  crew.     When  he  forefees  thatpro- 
vifions  are  likely  lo  run  fhort,   he  puts  them 
upon  fliort  allowance.     Though  from  excefs  of 
caution  he  (hould  fometimes  do  this  without  any 
real  neceffity,  yet  all  the  inconveniencies  which 
his  crew  can  thereby  fuffer  are  inconfiderable,  in 
comparifon  of  the  danger,  mifery,  and  ruin,  to 
which  they  might  fometimes  be  cxpofed  by  a  lefs 

provident 
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provident  conduft.  Though  from  excefs  of  ^  ^^  **• 
avarice,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  inland  corn 
merchant  fhould  fometimes  raifethe  price  of  his 
corn  fomcwhat  highcir  than  the  fcarcity  of  the* 
leafon  requires,  yet  all  the  inconveniencies  which 
the  people  can  fiifFer  from  this  condufl,  which 
efFeftually  fecures  them  from  a  famine  in  the  end 
of  the  feafon,  are  inconfiderable,  in  comparifon 
of  what  they  might  have  been  expofed  to  by  a 
more  liberal  way  of  dealing  in  the  beginning  of 
it.  The  corn  merchant  himfelf  is  likely  to  fuSer 
the  moft  by  this  excefs  of  avarice ;  not  only  from 
the  indignation  which  it  generally  excites  againft 
him,  but,  though  he  fhould  efcape  the  efFefts 
of  this  indignation,  from  the  quantity  of  corn 
which  it  neceffarily  leaves  upon  his  hands  in  the 
end  of  the  feafon,  and  which,  if  the  next  feafon 
happens  to  prove  favourable,  he  muft  always 
fell  for  a  much  lower  price  than  he  might  other- 
wife  have  had. 

Were  it  poflible,  indeed,  for  one  great  com- 
pany of  merchants  to  poflefs  themfelves  of  the 
whole  crop  of  an  extenfive  country,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  their  intereft  to  deal  with  it  as  the 
Dutch  are  faid  to  do  with  the  fpiceries  of  the 
Moluccas,  to  deftroy  or  throw  away  a  confider- 
viblt  part  of  it,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
the  refft.  But  it  is  fcarce  poflible,  even  by  the 
violence  of  law,  to  eftablifli  fuch  an  extenfive 
monopoly  with  regard  to  corn  j  and,  wherever 
the  law  leaves  the  trade  free,  it  is  of  all  commo- 
dities the  leaft  liable  to  be  engroflcd  or  mono- 
polized by  the  force  of  a  few  large  capitals, 
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'  %^  ^  which  buy  up  the  greater  part  of  it.     Not  only 
its  value  far  exceeds  what  the  capitals  of  a  few 
private  men  are  capable  of  pufcfaafing,  but,  fup- 
pofing  they  were  capable  of  purchafing  it,  the 
manner '  in  which  it  is  produced  renders  this 
purchafe  altogether  impradicable.     As  in  every 
civilized  country  it  is  the  commodity  .of  which 
the  annual  confumption  is  the  greateft,    fo  a 
greater  quantity  of  induftr^  is  annually  employed 
in  producing  corn  than  in  producing  any  other 
comoKxiity.      When    it   firft  comes  from   the 
ground  too,  it  is  neceflarily  divided  among  a 
greater  number  of  owners  than  any  other  com- 
modity 5  and  thcfe  owners  can  never  be  colleftcd 
into  one  place  like  a  number  of  independent 
manufa&urers,     but    are    neceflarily    fcattercd 
through  ail  the  different  comers  of  the  country. 
Thefe  firft  owners  either  immediately  fupply  the 
confumers  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  or  they 
fupply  other  inland  dealers  who  fupply  thofe 
confumers.     The  inland  dealers  in  corn,  there- 
fore, including  both  the  farmer  and  the  baker, 
are  neceflarily  more  numerous  than  the  dealers 
in  any  other  commodity,   and  their  difperied 
fituation  renders  it  altogether  impoffiblefor  them 
to  enter  into  any  general  combination.     If  in  a 
year  of  fcarcity  therefore,  any  of  them  fiiould 
find  that  he  had  a  good  deal  more  corn  upon 
hand  than,  at  the  current  price,  he  could  hope 
to  difpofe  of  before  the  end  of  the  feafon,   he 
would  never  think  of  keeping  up  this  price  to 
his  own  lofs,  and  to  the  fole  benefit  of  his  rivals 
and  competitors,  but  would  immediately  lower 
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itg  m  order  to  get  rid  of  his  corn  before  the  new  ^  \^  ^* 
crop  began  to  come  in.  The  fanje  motives,  the 
fame  int$reft$,  which  would  thus  regulate  the 
coqdud  of  any  one  dealer,  would  regulate  that  of 
-^very  other,  and  oblige  them  all  in  general  to  fell 
their  corn  at  the  price  which,  according  to  the 
beft  of  their  judgment,  was  moft  fuitable  to  the 
fcarcity  or  plenty  of  the  feafon. 

Whoever  examines,  with  attention,  the  hiftory 
of  the  dearths  and  famines  which  have  affiided 
any  pzn  of  Europe,  during  either  the  courfe  of 
the  prefcnt  or  that  of  the  two  preceding  cen- 
turies, of  fevcral  of  which  we  have  pretty  exaft 
accounts,  will  find,  I  believe,  that  a  dearth 
never  has  arifen  from  any  combination  among 
the  inland  dealers  in  corn,  nor  from  any  other 
caufe  but  a  real  fcarcity,  occafioned  fometimes, 
perhaps,  and  in  fome  particular  places,  by  the 
wafte  of  war,  but  in  by  far  the  greateft  number 
of  cafes,  by  the  fault  of  the  feafons  ;  and  that  a 
famine  has  never  arifen  from  swiy  other  caufe 
but  the  violence  of  government  attempting,  by 
improper  means,  to  remedy  the  inconveniencies 
of  a  dearth. 

In  an  cxtenfive  corn  country,  between  all  the 
different  parts  of  which  there  is  a  free  commerce 
and  comniunication,  the  fcarcity  occafioned  by 
the  moft  unfavourable  feafons  can  never  be  fo 
great  as  to  produce  a  famine  j  and  the  fcantieft 
crop,  if  managed  with  frugality  and  <Economy, 
will  maintain,  through  the  year,  the  fame  num- 
ber of  people  that  are  commonly  fed  in  a  more 
afiucnt  taanner   by  one  of  moderate   plenty* 
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B  o  o  ic  The  feafons  moft  unfavourable  to  the  crop  are 
thofe  of  exccffive  drought  or  exccflivc  rain.  But, 
as  corn  grows  equally  upon  high  and  low  lands, 
upon  grounds  that  arc  difpofed  to.be  too  wet, 
and  upon  thofe  that  are  difpofed  to  be  too  dry, 
either  the  drought  or  the  rain  which  is  hurtful 
to  one  part  of  the  country  is  favourable  to 
another;  and  though  both  in  the  wet  and  in 
the  dry  feafon  the  crop  is  a  good  deal  Icfs  than 
in  one  more  properly  tempered,  yet  in  both 
what  is  loft  in  one  part  of  the  country  is  in  fome 
meafure  compenlatcd  by  what  is  gained  in  the 
other.  In  rice  countries,  where  the  crop  not 
only  requires  a  very  moift  foil,  but  where  in  a 
certain  period  of  its  growing  it  muft  be  laic^ 
under  water,  the  eflPefts  of  a  drought  are  much 
more  difmal.  Even  in  fuch  countries,  however, 
the  drought  is,  perhaps,  fcarce  ever  fo  univerfal 
as  neceffarily  to  occafion  a  famine,  if  the  govern- 
ment would  allow  a  free  trade.  The  drought  in 
Bengal,  a  few  years  ago,  might  probably  have 
occafioned  a  very  great  dearth.  Some  improper 
regulations,  fome  injudicious  rcftraints  impofed 
by  the  fervants  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  upon 
the  rice  trade,  contributed^  perhaps,  to  turn  that 
dearth  into  a  famine. 

When  the  government,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth,  orders  all  the 
dealers  to  fell  their  corn  at  what  it  fuppofes  a 
reafonable  price,  it  either  hinders  them  from 
bringing  it  to  market,  which  may  fometimcs' 
produce  a  famine  even  in  the  beginning  of  the. 
fcafon  i    or  if  they  bring  it  thither,   it  enables 
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If  he  people,  and  thereby  encqurages  them  to 
'Confumc  it  fo  faft,  as  muft  neceffarily  produce  a 
famine  before  the  end  of  the  fcafon.  The  un- 
limited, unreftrained  freedonn  of  the  corn  trade, 
as  it  is*  the  only  efFedtual  preventative  of  the 
miferie^  of  a  fannine,  fo  it  is  the  bcft  palliative 
of  the  inconvcnicncies  of  a  dearth;  for  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  a  real  fcarcity  cannot  be  re- 
medied ;  they  can  only  be  palliated.  No  trade 
deferves  more  the  full  protection  of  the  law,  and 
no  trade  requires  it.fo  much  j  becaufe  no  trade 
is  fo  much  expofcd  to  popular  odium. 

In  years  of  fcarcity  the  inferior  ranks  of  people 
irnpute  their  diftrefs  to  the  avarice  of  the  corn 
merchant,  who  becomes  the  obje<5t  of  their 
l^atred  and  indignation.  Inftead  of  making 
profit  upon  fuch  occafions,  therefore,  he  i?  often 
in  danger  of  being  utterly  ruined,  and  of.  having 
his  magazines  plundered  and  deftroyed  by  their 
violence.  It  is  in  years  of  fcarcity,  however, 
when  prices  are  high,  that  the  corn  merchant 
expefts  to  make  his  principal  profit.  He  is  ge- 
nerally in  contradl  with  fome  farmers  to  furnifli 
him  for  a  certain  number  of  years  with  a. certain 
quantity  of  corn  at  a  certain  price.  This  con- 
tradt  price  is  fettled  according  to  what  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  moderate  and  reafonablc,  that  is, 
the  ordinary  or  average  price,  which,  before  the 
late  years  of  fcarcity,  was  commonly,  about  eight- 
and-twcnty-fhillings  for  the  quarter  of  wheat, 
an,d  for  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  In 
years  of  fcarcity,  therefore,  the  corn  merchant 
'  buys  a  great  part  of  his  corn  for  the  ordinary 
;  price^ 
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»  ^^o  K ;  price,  aad  fells  it  for  a  much  higher.  That 
this  extraordinary  jsrofit*  howeTer,  is  no  more 
tbsn  fufficient  to  put  his  trade  upon  a  fair  level 
with  other  trades,  and  to  compenfate  the  many 
lofles  which  he  fuftains  upon  other  occafions, 
both  from  the  perifliable  nature  of  the  conomo* 
dity  icfelf,  and  from  the  frequent  and  anforefeen 
fluctuations  of  its  price,  feems  evident  enough, 
from  this  fingle  circumftance,  that  great  fortunes 
are  as  feldom  made  in  (his  as  in  any  other  trade. 
The  popular  odium,  however,  which  attends  it 
in  years  of  fcarcity,  the  only  years  in  which  it 
can  be  very  profitable,  renders'  people  of  charac- 
ter and  fortune  averfe  to  enter  into  it.  It  is 
abandoned  to  an  inferior  fee  of  dealers;  and 
millers,  bakers,  mealmen,  and  meal  fadbors,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  wretched  huckftcrs,  are 
ahnoft  the  only  middle  people  that,  in  the  home 
market,  come  between  the  grower  and  the  con^ 
fumcr. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe,  inftead  of  dif* 
countenancing  this  popular  odium  againftatrade 
fo  beneficial  to  the  publiCi  feems^  oii  the  con- 
trary, to  have  authorifed  and  encouraged  it. 

By  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  14.  it 
was  enadted.  That  whoever  (hould  buy  any  corn 
or  grain  with  intent  to  fell  it  again,  fliould  be 
reputed  an  unlawful  engroITer,  and  Ihould,  for 
the  firft  fault,  fuffer  two  months  imprifonment, 
and  forfeit  the  value  of  the  com  j  for  the  fecond, 
fuffer  fix  months  imprifonment,  and  forfeit 
double  the  value ;  and  for  the  third,  be  fet  in 
the    pillory,   fuffer   imprifonment   during   the 

king's 
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king's  pkafure^  and  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  c  ha  p- 
chattels.    The  ancient  policy  of  moft  other  parts 
of  Europe  was  no  better  than  ihat  of  Engistnd. 

Our  anceftors  feem  to  have  imagined  that  the 
people  would  buy  their  corn  cheaper  of  the 
farmer  than  of  the  corn  merchant,  ^  who,  they 
were  afraid,  would  require,  oyer  and  above  the 
price  which  he  paid  to  the  farmer,  an  exorbitant 
profit  to  himfelf.  They  endeavoured,  therefore, 
to  annihilate  his  trade  altogether.  They  even 
endeavoured  to  hinder  as  much  as  poflible  any 
middle  man  of  any  kind  from  coming  in  be« 
tween  the  grower  and  the  confumer;  and  this 
was  the  meaning  of  the  many  reftraints^ which 
they  impofed  upon  the  trade  of  thofe  whom  they 
called  kidders  or  carriers  of  corn,  a  trade  which 
nobody  was  allowed  to  exerciie  without  a  licence 
afcertaining  his  qualifications  as  a  man  of  pro- 
bity and  fair  dealing.  The  authority  of  three 
juftices  of  the  peace  was,  by  the  ftatute  of  Ed- 
ward VL  necefiary,  in  order  to  grant  this  li- 
cence. But  even  this  reftraint  was  afterwards 
thought  infufficient,  and  by  a  ilatute  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  privilege  of  granting  it  was  confined  to 
th?  quarter-feflions. 

Th5  ancient  policy  of  Europe  endeavoured  in 
this  manner  to  regulate  agriculture,  the  great 
trade  of  the  country,  by  maxims  quite  different 
from  thofe  which  it  edablifhed  with  regard  to 
manufactures,  the  great  trade  of  the  towns..  By 
leaving  the  farmer  no  other  cuftomers  bur  either 
the  confumers  or  their  immediate  faftors,  the 
kidders  wd  carriers  of  corn,  it  endeavoured  to 

force 
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force  hinn  to  exercife  the  trade,  not  only  of  a 
farmer,  but  of  a  corn  merchant  or  corn  retailer. 
On  the  contrary,  it  in  many  cafes  prohibited  the 
manufafturer  from  exercifing  the  trade  of  a  ftiop- 
keeper,  or  from  felling  his  own  goods  by  retail. 
It  meant  by  the  one  law  to  promote  the  general 
intereft  of  the  country,  or  to  render  corn  cheap, 
without,  perhaps,  its  being  well  underftood  how 
this  was  to  be  done.  By  the  other  it  meant  to 
promote  that  of  a  particular  order  of  men,  the 
fliopkeepers,  who  would  be  fo  much  underfold 
by  the  manufafturer,  it  was  fuppofed,  that  their 
trade  would  be  ruined  if  he  was  allowed  to  retail 
at  all. 

»  The  manufafturer,  however,  though  he  had 
been  allowed  to  keep  a  (hop,  and  to  fell  his  own 
goods  by  retail,  could  not  have  underfold  the 
common  Ihopkeeper.  Whatever  part  of  his  ca- 
pital he  might  have  placed  in  his  fhop,  he  muft 
have  withdrawn  it  from  his  manufafture.  In 
order  to  carry  on  his  bufinefs  on  a  level  with 
that  of  other  people,  as  he  muft  have  had  the 
profit  of  a  manufafturer  on  the  one  part,  fo  he 
muft  have  had  that  of  a  (hopkeeper  upon  the 
other.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  in  the 
particular  town  where  he  lived,  ten  per  cent,  was 
the  ordinary  profit  both  of  manutafturing  and 
ihopkeeping  ftock ;  he  muft  in  this  cafe  have 
charged  upon  every  piece  of  his  own  goods  ' 
which  he  fold  in  his  (hop,  a  profit  of  twenty  per 
cent.  When  he  carried  them  from  his  work- 
boufeto.his  fhop,  he  muft  have  valued  them  at 
the  priQe  for  which  he  could  have  fold  them  to  a 

dealer 
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dealer  or  Ibopkeeper,  who  would  have  bought 
them  by  wholefale.  If  he  valued  them  lower, 
he  loft  a  part  of  the  profit  of  his  manufafturing 
capital.  When  again  he  fold  them  from  his 
fhop,  unlefs  he  got  the  fame  price  at  which  a 
fliopkeeper  would  have  fold  them,  he  loft  a  part 
of  the  profit  of  his  fhopkeeping  capital*  Though 
he  might  appear,  therefore,  to  make  a  double 
profit  upon  the  fame  piece  of  goods,  yet  as  thefe 
goods  made  fucceflively  a  part  of  two  diftinft 
capitals,  he  made  but  a  fingle  profit  upon  the 
whole  capital  employed  about  them ;  and  if  he 
made  lefs  than  his  profit,  he  was  a  lofer,  or  did 
not  employ  his  whole  capital  with  the  fame  ad- 
vantage as  the  greater  part  of  his  neighbours. 

What  the  manufafturer  was  prohibited,  to  do, 
the  farmer  was  in  fome  meafure  enj6ined  to  do ; 
to  divide  his  capital  between  two  difi^erent  em- 
ployments; to  keep  one  part  of  it  in  his  grana- 
ries and  ftack  yard,  for  fupplying  the  occafional 
demands  of  the  market ;  and  to  employ  the 
other  in  the  cultivation  of  his  land.  But  as  he 
could  not  afix)rd  to  employ  the  latter  for  lefs 
than  the  ordinary  profits  of  farming  ftock,  fo 
he  could  as  little  affbrd  to  employ  the  former  for 
lefs  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  mercantile  ftock. 
Whether  the  ftock  which  really  carried  on  the 
bufinefs  of  the  .corn  merchant  belonged  to  the 
pcrfon  who  was  called  a  farmer,  or  to  the  perfon 
who  was  called  a  corn  merchant,  an  equal  profit 
was  in  both  cafes  requifite,  in  order  to  indemnify 
i^s  owner  for  employing  it  in  this  manner;  in, 
order  to  put  his  bufinefs  upon  a  level  with  other 

trades,  ' 
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ftead  of  one,  it  forced  bim  to  divide  his  capital 
into  two  parts,  of  which  one  only  could  be  em- 
ployed in  cultivation.  But  if  he  had  been  at 
liberty  to  fell  his  whole  crop  to  a  corn  merchant 
as  faft  as  he  could  threfli  it  out,  his  whole^  capi* 
tal  might  have  returned  immediately  to  the  land, 
and  have  been  employed  in  buying  more  cattle, 
and  hiring  more  fervants,  in  order  to  improve 
and  cultivate  it  better.  But  by  being  obliged 
to  fell  his  corn  by  retail,  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
a  great  part  of  his  capital  in  his  granaries  and 
ftack  yard  through  the  year,  and  could  not,^ 
therefore,  cultivate  fo  well  as  with  the  fame  ca- 
pital he  might  otherwife  have  done.  This  law, 
therefore,  neceflarily  obftrufted  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  and,  inftead  of  tending  to  ren- 
der corn  cheaper,  muft  have  tended  to  render  it 
fcarcer,  and  therefore  dearer,  than  it  would 
otherwife  have  been.  -       ^ 

•  After  the  bufinefs  of  the  farmer^  that  of  tliel 
corn  merchant  is  in  reality  the  trade  which,  if 
properly  protefted  and  encouraged,  would  con- 
tribute the  moft  to  the  railing  of  com.  •  It  wcrtrW 
fupport  the  trade  of  the  farmer,  in  the. famo  man- 
ner as  the  trade  of  the  wholcfale  dealer  fuppoptff 
that  of  the  manufafturcr.  i 

The  wholefale  dealer,  by  affording  ^^  r^^dy' 
market  to  the  manufacturer,  by  faking  his  goods 
off  his  hand  as  faft  as  he  can  make  them,  mdjjf- 
fometimes  even  advancing  their  price  to  him  fec^. 
fore  he  has  made  them,  enables  him  to  keep  hil 
whole  capital,  and  fometimes  even  more  than 
his  whole  capital^  conftantly  employed  in  manu- 

fafturing, 
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fafturing,  and  confequently  to  rtianufafturd  a  ^  \^  ^* 
inuch  greater  quantity  of  goods  than  if  he  was 
bbliged  to  difpofe  of  them  hinifclf  to  the  imme- 
diate confumers,  or  even  to  the  retailers.  As  the 
capital  of  the  wholefale  merchant  too  is  generally 
fuiEcicnt  to  replace  that  of  many  manufadturersj 
this  intercourfc  between  him  and  them  interefts 
the  owner  of  a  large  capital  to  fapport  the  own- 
ers of  a  great  number  of  fmall  6nes,  and  to  aflift 
them  in  thofelofles  and  misfortunes  which  might 
otherwife  prove  ruinous  to  them. 

An  interCourfe  of  the  fame  kind  univerfally 
eftablilhed  between  the  farmers  and  the  corn 
merchants,  would  be  attended  with  efFefts  equally 
beneficial  to  the  farmers.  They  would  be  en- 
abled to  keep  their  whole  capitals,  and  even 
more' than  their  whole  capitals,  conftantly  em- 
ployed in  cultivation.  In  cafe  of  any  of  thofc 
accidents,  to  which  no  trade  is  more  liable  thajl 
theirs,  they  Would  find  in  their  ordinary  cuf- 
tomcr,  the  wealthy  corn  merchant,  a  perfon  who 
had  bbth  an  intereft  to  fupport  them,  and  the 
ability  to  do  it,  and  they  Would  not,  as  at  pre- 
fent,  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  forbearance 
of  their  landlord,  or  the  merCy  of  his  fteward. 
Were  it  poflible,  as  perhaps  it  is  not,  to  eftablifh 
this  intercourfe  univerfally,  and  all  at  onCe,  were 
it  poflible  to  tUrn  all  at  once  the  whole  farming 
ftock  of  the  kingdom  to  its  proper*  bufinefs,  the 
cultivation  of  land,  withdrawing  it  from  every 
other  employment  into  which  any  part  of  it  may 
b^  at  prefent  diverted,  and  were  it  poflible,  in 
Order  to  fupport  and  aflift  upon  occafion   the 
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Operations  of  this  great  ftock,  to  provide  all  at 
once  another  ftock  almoft  equally  great,  it  is  not 
perhaps  very  eafy  to  imagine  how  great,  how  ex- 
tenfive,  and  how  fuddcn  would  be  the  iniprove- 
m^nt  which  this  change  of  circumftances  would 
alone  produce  upon  the  whole  face  of  the  coun- 

The  ftatute  of  Edward  VI.,  therefore,  by  pro- 
hibiting as  much  as  pollible  any  middle  man 
from  coming  in  between  the  grower  and  the 
confumer,  endeavoured  to  annihilate  a  trade,  of 
which  the  free  exercife  is  not  only  the  beft  pal- 
liative of  the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth,  but 
the  befl:  preventative  of  that  calamity :  after  the 
trade  of  the  farmer,  no  trade  contributing  fo 
much  JO  the  growing  of  corn  as  that  of  fhe  corn 
merchant. 

The  rigour  of  this  law  was  afterwards  foftened 
byfeveral  fubfequent  ftatutes,  which  fucceflively 
permitted  the  engroffing  of  corn  when  the  price 
of  wheat  Ihould  not  exceed  twenty,  twenty-four, 
thirty-two,  and  forty  ihillings  the  quarter.  At 
laft,  by  the  15th  of  Charles  11.  c.  7.  the  engroff- 

.  ing  or  buying  of  corn  in  order  to  fell  it  again,  as 
long  as  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  forty- 
eight  Ihillings  the .  quarter,  and  that  of  other 
grain  in  proportion,  was  declared  lawful  to  all 
perfons  not  being  foreltallers,  that  is,  not  felling 
again  in  the  fame  market  within  three  months. 
All  the  freedom  which  the  trade  of  the  inland 

""  corn  dealer  has  ever  yet  enjoyed,  was  beftowed 
upon  it  by  this  ftatute.  The  ftatute  of  the 
twelfth  of  the  prefent  king,  which  repeals  almoft 
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all  the  other  ancient  laws  againft  engroflers  and 
fbreftallei^s,  cjoes  i}0%  repeal  the  reftriftions  of  this 
particular  ft^tgte,  which  therefore  ftill  continue 
in  forqc,'^ 

This  ftatute,    however,    authorifes   in   fome 
meafure  two  very  abfurd  popular  prejudices. 

First,  it  fuppofes  that,  when  the  price  of 
wheat  has  rifep  fo'  high  as'  forty-eight  (hillings 
the  quarter^  and  that  of  other  grain  in  propor-P 
tian,  corn  is  likely  to  be  fo  engrofled  as  to  hurt* 
the  people.  But  from  what  has  been  already 
faid,  it  feems  evident  enough  that  corn  can  at  no 
price  be  fo  engrofled  by  the  inland  dealers  as  to 
hurt  the  people:  and  forty-dght  {hillings  the 
quarter  befides,  though  it  may  be  confidered  as 
a  very  high  price,  yet  in  years  of  fcarcity  it  is  a 
'  prxe  which  frequently  takes  place  immediately 
after  harveft,  when  fcarce  any  part  of  the  new 
crop  can  be  fold  ofif>  and  when  it  is  impoffible 
even  for  ignorance  to  fuppofe.  that  any  part  of  it 
can  be  fo  engrofled  as  to  hurt  the  people. 

Secondly,  it  fuppofes  that  there  is  a  certain 
price  at  which  corn  is^  likely  to  be  foreftalled, 
that  is,  bought  up  in  order  to  be  fold  again  foon 
after  in  the  fame  market,  fo  as  .to  hurt  the 
people.  But  if  a  merchant  ever  buys  up  corn, 
either  going  tp  a  particular  market  or  in  a  pijti- 
cular  market,  in  order  to  fell  it  a^jain  foon  after 
in  the  fannie  market,  it  muft  be  becaufe  he  judges 
that  the  market  cannot  be  fo  liberally  fupplie4 
through  the  whole  feafon  as  upon  that  particular 
occafion,   and   that   the  price,    therefore,  muft 
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foon  rife.     If  he  judges  wrong  in  this,  and  if  the 
price  does  not  rife,  he  not  only  IcJfes  the  whole 
profit  of  the  ftock  which  he  employs  in    this 
manner,  but  a  part  of  the  ftock  itfelf,  by  the  ex- 
pence    and    lofs   which    neceflarily    attend,  the 
ftoring  and  keeping  of  corn.     He  hurts  himfelf^ 
therefore,  much  more  eflentially  than  he  can  hurt 
even  the  particular  people  whom  he  may  hinder 
from  fupplying  themfelves  upon  that  particular 
market  day,  becaufe  they  may  afterwards  fupply 
themfelves  juft  as  cheap  upon  any  other  market 
day.     If  he  judges  right,  inftead  of  hurting  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  he  renders  them  a  moft 
important  fervice.     By  making  them  feel  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  a  dearth  fomewhat  earlier  than 
th^y  otherwife  might  do,  he  prevents  their  feel- 
'ing  them  afterwards  fo  feverely  as  they  certainly 
would  do,  if  the  cheapnefs  of  price  encouraged 
them  to  confume  fafter  than  fuited  the  real  fear- 
city  of  the  feafon.     When  the  fcarcity  is  real, 
the  beft  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  people  is 
to  divide  the  inconveniencies  of  it  as  equally  as 
poflibJe  through  all  the  different  months,  and 
weeks,  and  days  of  the  year.    The  interefl  of  the 
corn  merchant  makes  him  ftudy  to  do  this  as 
exaftly  as  he  can :  and  as  no  other  perfon  can 
have  cither  the  fame  intereft,  or  the  fame  know- 
ledge, or  the  fame  abilities  to  do  it  fo  exactly  as 
he,  this  moft  important  operation  of  commerce 
ought  to  be  trufted  entirely  to  him ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  corn  trade,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  concerns 
the  fupply  of  the  home  market,  ought  to  be  left 
|3>eifcdly  free. 

«     •        .  The 
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The  popular  fear  of  cngrofllng  and  forc- 
ftalling  may  be  compared  to  the  popular  terrors 
and  fufpicions  of  witchcraft.  The  unfortunate 
wretches  accufed  of  this  latter  crime  were  not 
more  innocent  of  the  misfortunes  imputed  to 
them,  t|ian  thofe  who  have  been  accufed  of  the 
former.  The  law  which  put  an  end  to  all  pro- 
fccutions  againft  witchcraft,  which  put  it  out  of 
any  man's  power  to  gratify  his  own  malice  by 
accuHng  his  neighbour  of  that  imaginary  crime, 
feems  efFedtually  to  have  put  an  end  to  thofe 
fears  and  fufpicions,  by  taking  away  the  great 
caufe  which  encouraged  and  fupported  themi. 
The  law  which  ihould  reftorc  entire  freedom  to 
the  inland  trade  of  corn,  would  probably  prove 
as  efFedual  to  put  an  end  to  the  popular  fears  of 
engroifing  and  foreftalling. 

The  15th  of  Charles  11.  c.  7.  however,  with 
all  its  imperfections,  has  perhaps  contributed 
more  both  to  the  plentiful  fupply  of  the  home 
market,  and  to  the  increafe  of  tillage,  than  any 
other  law  in  the  ftatute  book.  It  is  from  this 
law  that  the  inland  corn  trade  has  derived  all  the 
liberty  and  proteftion  which  it  has  ever  yet 
enjoyed  i  and  both  the  fupply  of  the  home  mar- 
ket, and  the  intcreft  of  tillage,  are  much  more 
effeftually  promoted  t>y  the  inland,  than  either 
by  the  importation  or  exportation  trade. 

The  proportion  of  the  average  quantity  of  all 
forts  of  grain  imported  into  Great  Britain  to  that 
of  all  forts  of  grain  confumcd,  it  has  been  com- 
puted by  the  author  of  the  trafts  upon  the  corr^ 
trade,  does  not  exceed  that  of  one  to  five  hun- 
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dred  and  feventy.  For  fupplying  the  home 
market,  therefore,  the  importance  of  the  inland 
trade  muft  be  to  that  of  the  importation  trade  as 
five  hundred  and  feventy  to  one. 

The  average  quantity  of  all  forts  of  grain  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  does  not,  according  to 
the  fame  author,  exceed  the  one-and-thirtieth 
paft  of  the  annual  produce.  For  rhe  encourage- 
ment of  tillage,  therefore,  by  providing  a  market 
for  the  home  produce,  the  importance  of  the  in- 
land trade  miift  be  to  that  of  the  exportation 
trade  as  thirty  to  one. 

I  H^VE  no  great  faith  in  political  arithtpetic, 
and  I  mean  not  to  warrant  the  exaftnefs  of 
either  of  thefe  computations.'  I  mention  them 
only  in  order  to  (how  of  how  much  lefs  confe- 
quence,  in  the  opinion. of  the  moll  judicious  and 
experienced  pcrfonS,  the  foreign  trade  of  corn  is 
than  the  home  travle.  The  great  cheapqefs  of 
corn' in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  bounty,  may  perhaps,  with  rea- 
fon,  be  afcribed  in  fome  meafure  to  the  operation 
of  thisftatute  of  Charles  II.,  which  had  been  en- 
a6ked  about  five-and-twenty  years  before,  and 
ivhich  had  therefore  full  time  to  produce  its 
cfFeft. 

A  VERY  few  words  will  fufficiently  explain  all 
that  I  have  to  fay  concerning  the  other  three 
branches  of  the  corn  trade. 

II.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  importer  of 
foreign  corn  for  home  confumption,   evidently 
contributes  to  the  immediate  fupply  of  the  home 
market,  and  muft  fo  far  be  immediately  bene- 
ficial 
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ficial  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.     It  tends, 
indeed,  to  lower  fomewhat  the  average  money 
price  of  corn,   but  not  to  diminifli  its  real  value, 
or  the  quantity  of  labour  which  if  is  capable  of 
maintaining.     If  importation  was    at  all   times 
free,  our  farmers  and  country  gentlemen  would, 
probably,  one  year  with  another,  get  lefs  money 
for  their  corn  than  they  do  at  prefent,  when  im* 
portation  is  at  moft  times  in  efFecEt  prohibited ; 
but  the  money  which  they  got  would  be  of  more 
value,  would  buy  more  goods  of  all  other  kinds, 
and  would  employ   more   labour.  '  Their  real 
wealth,  their  real  revenue,  therefore,  would  be 
the  fame  as  at  prefent,   though  it  might  be  ex- 
preffed  by  a  fmaller  quantity  of  filver  j   and  they 
would  neither  be  difabled  nor  difcoufaged  from 
cultivating  corn  as  much  as  they  do  at  prefent. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  rife  in  the  real  value  of 
filver,  in  confequence  of  lowering  the  money 
price  of  corn,  Towers  fomewhat  the  money  price 
of  all  other  commodities,   it  gives  the  induftry 
of  the  country,  where  it  takes  place,  fome  advan- 
tage in  all  foreign  markets,    and  thereby  tends 
to  encourage  and  increafe  that  induftry.     But 
the  extent  of  the  home  market  for  corn  ipuft  be 
in  proportion    to    the   general  induftry  of  the 
country  where  it  grows,  or  to  the  number  of 
thofe  who  produce  fomething  €lfe,    and  there- 
fore have  fomething  elfe,  or  what  comes  to  the 
fanie  thing,  the  price  of  fomething  elfe,  to  give 
in  exchange  for  corn.     But  in  every  country  the 
home  market,  as  it  is  the  neareft  anjd  moft  con- 
venient, fo  is  it  Ijkewife  the  greateft  and  moft: 
important  market  for  corn.     That  rife  in  the 
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B  o  '^  ^  real  raloe  of  filTcr,  cbercforc,  iriiidi  is  the  cffc& 
of  lowering  the  a:¥eTagc  money  price  of  cam^ 
tends  to  enlarge  the  greateft  and  nooft  important 
market  for  com,  and  thereby  to  encourage^  in* 
ftead  of  difcouragiog,  its  growth. 

Br  the  22d  of  Charles  IL  c.  13.  the  importa* 
tion  of  wheat,  whenever  the  price  in  the  home 
market  did  not  exceed  fifty-three  {hillings  and 
four  pence  the  quarter^  was  fubjcded  to  9.  duty 
of  fizteen  (hillings  the  qu;uter;  and  to  a  duty  of 
eight  Ihillings  whenever  the  price  did  not  exceed 
four  pounds*  The  former  of  thefc  two  prices 
has,  for  more  than  a  century  paft,  taken  plaqe 
only  in  times  of  very  great  fcafcity ;  and  the 
latter  has,  fo  far  as  I  know,  not  taken  place  at 
alL  Yet,  till  wheat  had  rifen  above  this  latter 
price,  it  was  by  this  ftatute  fubjeded  to  a  very 
|>igh  duty ;  and,  till  it  had  rifcn  above  the  for- 
mer, to  a  duty  which  amounted  to  a  prohibition. 
The  importation  of  other  forts  of  grain  was  re- 
ftrained  at  rates,  and  by  duties,  in  proportion  tq 
the  value  of  the  grain,  almoft  equally  high  *. 

*  Before  the  i^tb  of  the  prefcnt  kiog»  the  ibllowing  wer^  the  duCiei  pay* 
able  ttpoii  the  impottatton  of  the  differeat  foitt  of  graip : 

Craiii,                           Duties.  Duties.            Dutieu 

Bcant  to  tSf.  pcrqn    19  >•  10  d.  after  till  40  a.    •  16  a.  8  d.  then  isd. 

Barley  to  »f  a.               i9a.iod.               311.    -  16  a.                 jid* 
Male  ia  prohibiicd  by  the  annual  Malt-rax  Bill. 

Oa'8  to    261.                   51.  lod.  after  9}d. 

P^aie  to  409*                16  s.    od.  after  9jd« 

^y    to    3^i«                191.  JO  d.     till      401.    ^  161.  Sd.  then  is4« 

Wheat  to  44  a.                »x  a.    9d.     till      53  s.  4d.  171.  then  St, 

till  4 1.  and  after  thtt  about  i  s.  4  d. 
I^uelc  wheat  to  311.  per  qr.  to  pay  16  a. 

Thefe  different  diitiea  were  iinpofed»  ptrf fy  by  the  2sd  of  Charlea  11.  ta 

plus  of  the  Old  Subfidy,  partly  bjr  the  New  fiobfidy,  by  the  One»third  and 
,  Two*tbir4t  Sublid;,,  and  by  the  Subfi^y  1747, 
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Subfequent   laws   ft  ill    further  increafed    thofe  ^  "^^  •*• 
idutics. 

The  diftrcfs  which,  in  years  of  fcarcity,  the 
ftrift  execution  of  thofe  laws  might  have  brought 
"upon  the  people,  would  probably  have  been  very 
^rcat.  But,  upon  fuch  occafions,  its  execution 
was  generally  fufpended  by  temporary  ftatutes, 
wnich.  permitted,  for  a  limited  time,  the  import* 
ation  of  foreign  corn.  The  neceiCty  of  thefc 
temporary  ftatutes  fufficiently  demonftrates  the 
impropriety  of  this  general  one. 

These  reftraints  upon  importation,  though 
prior  to  the  eftablilhmcnt  of  the  bounty,  were 
di<5bated  by  the  fame  Ipirit,  by  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, which  afterwards  enafted  that  regulation* 
How  hurtful  foever  in  themfelves,  thefe  or  fomc 
other  reftraints  upon  importation  became  neccf- 
fary  in  confequencc  of  that  regulation.  If,  when 
wheat  was  either  below  forty-eight  Ihillings  the 
quarter,  or  not  much  above  it,  foreign  corn 
could  have  been  imported  either  duty  free,  or 
upon  paying  only  a  fmall  duty,  it  might  have 
been  exported  again,  with  the  benefit  of  the 
bounty,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  to  the  entire  perverfion  of  the  inftitution, 
of  which  the  objedt  was  to  extend  the  market 
for  the  home  growth,  not  that  for  the  growth  of 
foreign  countries. 

III.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  of 
porn  for  foreign  comfumption,  certainly  does  not 
contribute  diredlly  to  the  plentiful  fupply  of  the 
home  market.  It  does  fo,  however,  indireftly* 
From  whatever  fgur^c  this  fupply  may  be  ufually 
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B  o  o  It  KJrawn,  whether  from  home  growth  or  from  fa- 

IV,  .         .  . 

reign  importation,  linlefs  more  corn  is  either 
ufually  grown,  or  ufually  imported  into  the 
country^  than  what  is  ufually  confumed  in  ir, 
the  fupply  of  the  home  market  can  never  be  very- 
plentiful.  But,  unlefs  the  furplus  can,  in  all 
ordinary  cafes,  be  exported,  the  growers  will  be 
careful  never  to  grow  more,  and  the  importers 
never  to  import  more,  than  what  the  bare  con- 
fumption  of  the  home  market  requires.  That 
market  will  very  feldom  be  overftocked ;  but  it 
will  generally  be  underftocked,  the  people,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  to  fupply  it,  being  generally  afraid 
left  their  goods  fhould  be  left  upon  their  hands/ 
The  prohibition  of  exportation  limits  the  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  the  country  to  what 
the  fupply  of  its  own  inhabitants  requires,'  The 
freedom  of  exportation  enables  it  to  extend  cul- 
tivation for  the  fupply  of  foreign  nations. 

By  the  12th  of  Charles  II.  c.  4.  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn  was  permitted  whenever  the  price  of 
wheat  did  not  exceed  forty  Ihillings  the  quarter, 
and  that  of  other,  grain  in  proportion.  By  the 
15th  of  the  fame  prince,  this  liberty  was  extended 
till  the  price  of  wheat  exceeded  forty-eight  Ihil- 
lings the  quarter i  and  by  the  2 2d,  to  all  higher 
prices.  A  poundage,  indeed,  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  king  upon»  fuch  exportation.  But  all  grain 
was  rated  fo  low  in  the  book  of  rates,  that  this 
poundage  amounted  only  upon  wheat  to  a  Ihil- 
ling,  upon  oats  to  four  pence,  and  upon  all  other 
grain  to  fix  pence  the  quarter.  By  the  ift  of 
William  and  Mary,  the.  aft  which  eftablilhed 
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the  bounty,  this  fmall  duty  was  virtually  taken  ^  \^  ^* 
off  wkenever  tlie  pricp  of  wheat  did  not  exceed 
forty-eight  fliillipgs  the  quarter ;  and  by  .the  nth 
and  1 2th  of  William  III,  c.  20.  it  was  exprefsly 
taken  ofFar  all  higher  prices. 

The  trade  of  the  naerchaiit  exporter  was,  in 
this  manner,  not  ojily  encouraged  by  a  bounty, 
but  rendered  much  more  free  than  that  of  the  in- 
land dealer.     By  the  laft  of  thele  ftatutes,  corn 
could  be'erigroffed  ac  any  price  for  exportation ; 
but  it  could  not  be  engroffed  for  inland  fale, 
except  ^heh  the  price  did  not  exceed  forty-eight 
fllillings  the  quarter.     The  intereft  of  the  in- 
land dealer,  however,  it  has  already  been  fliown, 
can  never  be  oppofite  to  that  of  the  great  body 
ofthe^efepl^.     That  of  the  mei^chatit  exporter 
may,  'and  in  faflt  fornctimes  is.      If,  while  his 
own  country  J^bours  under  a  dearth;  a  neighbour- 
Jng  country  Ihould.be  affiifted  with  a  famine,  it 
might  he  his  intereft  tO/  carry  corn  to  the  latter 
country  in  fuch  quantities  as  might  very  much 
aggravate  the  calamities  of  the  dearth.     The 
plentiful  fupply  of  the  home  market  was  not  the 
dircft  objedk  of  thofe  ftatutes  -,    but,  under  the 
pretence  of  encouraging  agriculture,  to  raife  the* 
money  price  of  corn  as  high  as  poffible,   and 
thereby  to  oceafion,  as  much  as  poffible,  a  con- 
ftant  dearth  in  the  home  market.     By  the  dif- 
couragement  of  importation,  the  fu{5ply  of  that 
market,  even   in   times  of  great   fcarcity,    was 
confined  to  the  home  growth;  and  by  the  en- 
couragement of  exportation,  when  the  price  was 
fp  high  as  forty-ei^ht  fhillings  the  quarter,  that 
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market  was  not,  even  in  times  of  confiderable 
fcarcity,  allowed  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  that 
growth.  The  temporary  laws,  prohibiting  for  a 
limited  time  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  taking 
off  for  a  limited  time  the  duties  upon  its  import- 
ation, expedients  to  which  Great  Britain  has 
been  obliged  fo  frequently  to  have  recourfc, 
fufficientiy  demonftrate  the  impropriety  of  her 
general  fyftem.  Had  that  fyftem  been  good, 
Ihe  would  not  fo  frequently  have  been  reduced  to 
the  neceflity  of-^departing  from  it. 

Were  all  nations  to  follow  the  liberal  fyftem 
of  free  exportation  and  free  importation,  the 
different  ftates  into  which  a  great  continent  was 
divided  would  fo  f ar  refemble  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  a  great  empire.  As  among  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of.  a  great  empire  the  freedom 
of  the  inland  trade  appears,  both  from  reafoa 
and  experience,  not  only  the  beft  palliative  of*  a 
dearth,  but  the  moft  effedual  preventative  of  a 
famine  -,  fo  would  the  freedom  of  the  exporta-* 
tion  and  importation  trade  be  among  the  dif* 
ferent  ftates  into  which  a  great  continent  was 
divided.  The  larger  the  continent,  the  eafier 
the  communication  through  all  the  different 
parts  of  it,  both  by  land  and  by  water,  the  Icls 
would  any  one  particular  part  of  it  ever  be  ex- 
pofed  to  either  of  thefe  calamities,  the  fcarcity 
of  any  one  country  being  more  likely  to  be  re- 
lieved by  the  plenty  of  fome  other.  But  very 
few  countries  have  entirely  adopted  this  liberal 
fyftem.  The  freedom  of  the  corn  trade  is  al- 
moft  every  where  more  or  lefs  reftraiped^i  and, 
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in  many  countries,  is  confined  by  fuch  abfurd  ^  ^^a  p. 
regulations,  as  frequently  aggravate  the  unatvoid-  i 
able  misfortune  of  a  dearth,  into  the  dreadful 
calamity  of  a  famine.      The  demand  of  fuch 
countries  for  corn  may  frequently  become   fo 
great  and  fo  urgent,  that  a  fmall  ftate  in  their 
neighbourhood,    which   happened   at  the  fame 
time  to   be  labouring  under    fomc  degree  of 
dearth,  could  not  venture  to  fupply  them  with- 
out expofing  itfelf  to  the  like  dreadful  calamity. 
The  very  bad  policy  of  one  country  may  thus 
render  it  in  fome  meafure  dangerous  and  impru- 
dent to  eftablifli  what  would  otherwife  be  the  beft 
policy  in  another.  The  unlimited  freedom  of  ex- 
portation, however,  would  be  much  lefs  danger- 
ous in  great  ftates,  in  which  the  growth  being 
much  greater,  the  fupply  could  feldom  be  much 
affefted  by  any  quantity  of  corn  that  was  likely 
to  be  exported.     la  a  Swifs  canton,  or  in  fome 
of  the  little  ftates  of  Italy,   it  may,  perhaps, 
fometimes  be  neceflary  to  reftrain  the  exportation 
of  corn.     In  fuch  great  countries  as  France  or 
England  it  fcarce  ever  can.     To  hinder,  befides, 
the  farnrxer  from  fending  his  goods  at  all  times 
to  the  beft  market,  is  evidently  to  facrifice  the 
ordinary  laws  of  juftice   to  an  idea  of  public 
utility,  to  a  fort  of  reafons  of  ftate ;  an  aft  of 
legiflative  authority  which  ought  to  be  exercifed 
only,  which  can  be  pardoned  only  in  cafes  of 
the  moft  urgent  neceflity.     The  price  at  which 
the  exportation  of  corn  is  prohibited,  if  it  is 
ever  to  be  prohibited,  ought  always  to  be  a  very 
high  price. 

The 
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The  laws  concerning  corn  may  every  whert 
be  compared  to  the  laws  concerning  religion- 
The  people  feel  themfelves  fo  much  interefted  in 
what  relates  either  to  their  fubfiftence  in  this  life, 
QT  to  their  happinefs  in  a  life  to  come,  that  go- 
vernment  muft  yield  to  their   prejudices,  and, 
in    order   to   prefcrve    the   public   tranquillity, 
eftablilh  that  fyftem  which  they  approve  of.     It 
is  upon  this  accoynt,  perhaps,  that  we  fo  feldom 
find  a  reafonable  fyftem  eftablifhed  with  regard 
to  either  of  thofe  two  capital  objefts. 

IV.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  carrier,  or  of 
the  importer  of  foreign  corn  in  order  to  export  it 
again,  contributes  to  the  plentiful  fiipply  of  the 
home  market.  It  is  not  indeed  the  direfi:  pur- 
pofe  of  his  trade  to  fell  his  corn  there.  But  he 
will  generally  be  willing  to  do  (o,  and  even  for^ 
a  good  deal  lefs  money  than  he  might  expect  in 
a  foreign  market  j  becaufe  he  fsfves  in  this  man- 
ner the  expence  of  loading  and  unloading,  of 
freight  and  infurance.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  which,  by  means  of  the  carrying  tr^de, 
becomes  the  magazine  and  ftorehoufe  for  the 
fupply  of  other  countries,  can  very  feldom  be  in 
want  themfelves.  Though  the  carrying  trade 
might  thus  contribute  to  reduce  the  average 
money  price  of  corn  in  the '  home  market,  it 
would  not;  thereby  lower  its  real  value.  It 
would  only  raife  fomewhat  the  real  value  of 
filver. 

The  carrying  trade  was. in  efFeft  prohibited  in 
Great  Britain,,  upon  all  ordinary  occaflons^^  by 
the  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
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corn,   of  the  greater  part  bf  which  there  was  no  ^  ^  -^  *"• 
drawback ;    and  upon   extraordinary  occafions, 

"when  a  fcarcity  made  it  neccffary  to  fufpend  thpfe 
duties  by  temporary  ftatutes,  exportation  was  al- 
ways prohibited.  By  this  fyftem  of  laws,  there- 
fore, the  carrying  trade  was  in  efFeft  prohibited 

,  upon  all  occafions. 

That  fyftem  of  laws,  therefore,  which  is  conr 
nefted  with  the  eftablifliment  of  the  bounty, 
feems  to  deferve  no  part  of  the  praife  which  has 
been  beftowed  upon  it.  The  improvement  and 
profperity  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  fo 
often  afcribed  to  thofe  laws,  may  very  eafily  be 
accounted  for  by  other  caufes.  That  fecurity 
which  the  laws  in  Great  Britain  give  to  every 
man  that  he  (hall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  la- 

',  bour,  is  alone  fufficient  to  make  any  country 
flourilh,  notwithftanding  thefe  and  twenty  other 
abfurd  regulation's  of  commerce ;  and  this  fecU'p. 
rity  was  perfefted  by  the  revolution,  much  about 
the  fame  time  that  the  bounty  was  eftablifhedy 
The  natural  effort  of  every  individual  to  better 
his  own  condition,  when  fufFered  to  exert  itfclf 
with  freedom  and  fecurity,  is  fo  powerful  a  prin- 
ciple, that  it  is  alone,  and  without  any  afliftance^ 

•  not  only  capable  of  carrying  on  the  fociety  to 
wealth  and  profperity,  but  of  furmounting  a 
hyndred  impertinent  obftrudions  with  which  the 
folly  of  human  laws  too  often  incumbers  its  ope- 
rations ;  thoggh  the  efFeft  of  thefe  obftruftions 
is  always  more  or  lefs  either  to  encroach  upon  its 
fr?^doip,  or  to  diminifh  its  fecurity.  In  Great 
Briicain  induftry  is  perfedlly  fecurc;  and  though 

it 
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BOOK  It  IS  far  from  being  perfeftly  free,  it  is  as  free  dr 
freer  than*  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

TrioiroH  the  period  of  the  greateft  profperfty 
and  improvenncnt  of  Great  Britain,  has  been 
pofterior  to  that  fyftem  of  law's  which  is  con- 
nefled  with  the  bounty,  we  muft  not  upon  that 
account  innpute  it  to  thofe  laws.  It  has  bceh 
pofterior  likewife  to  the  national  debt.  But  the 
national  debt  has  moft  afiuredly  not  been  the 
caufe  of  it. 

Though  ttie  fyftem  of  IaW6  which  is  connedt- 
cd  with  the  bounty,  has  exaftly  the  fame  teri* 
dency  with  the  police  of  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
to  lower  fomewhat  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  country  where  it  takes  plac6$  yet 
Great  Britain  is  certainly  one  of  the  richcft 
countries  in  Europe,  while  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  perhaps  among  the  moft  beggarly.  This  dif- 
ference of  fituation,  however,  may  eafily  be  ac- 
counted for  from  two  different  caufes.  Flrft,  the 
tax  in  Spain,  the  prohibition  in  Portugal  of  ex- 
porting  gold  and  filver,  and  the  vigilant  police 
which  watches  over  the  execution  of  thofe  la<i<^s, 
muft,  in  two  very  poor  countries,  which  between 
them  import  annually  upwards  of  fix  nlillions 
fterling,  operate,  not  only  more  direftly,  but 
much  more  forcibly  in  reducing  the  value  of 
thofe  metals  there,  than  the  corn  laws  Can  do  in 
Great  Britain.  And,  fecondly,  this  bad  policy 
is  not  in  thofe  countries  counter-balanced  by  the 
general  liberty  and  fccurity  of  the  people. ,  In- 
duftry  is  there  neither  free  nor  fcCure,  and  the 
civil  and  eccleflaftical  governments  of  both  Spain 

and 
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and  Portugal,  arc  fuch  as  would  alone  be  Aiffi- 
cicnt  to  perpetuate  their  prcfent  ftate  of  poverty, 
even  though  their  regulations  of  commerce  were 
as  wife  as  the  greater  part  of  them  arc  abfurd 
and  fooliih. 

The  ijth  of  the  prefcrtt  king,  c.  43.  fecms 
to  have  eftablifhed  a  new  fyftem  with  regard  to 
the  corn  laws,  in  many  refpefts  better  than  the 
ancient  onCi  but  in  one  or  two  refpefts  pcrhapt 
not  quite  fo  good. 

By  this  ftatute  the  high  duties  upon  imporca** 
tion  for  home  confumption  are  taken  off  fo  foon 
as  thi  price  of  middling  wheat  rifes  to  forty- 
eight  ffaillings  the  quarter;  that  of  middling 
rye,  pcafe  or  beans,  to  thirty- two  (hillings  1  thac 
of  barley  to  tweftty-f6ur  fhillings ;  and  that  of 
oats  to  fixteen  fhillings  1  and  inftead  of  them  a 
fmall  duty  is  impofed  of  only  fix-pence  upon  the 
quarter  of  wheat,  and  upon  that  of  other  grain  in 
proportion-  With  regiard  to  all  theft  different 
forts  of  grain,  but  particularly  with  regard  to 
wheat,  the  home  market  is  thus  opened  to  fo- 
reign iupplies  at  prices  confidcrably  lower  thaa 
before* 

By  the  lame  ftatute  the  old  bounty  of  five 
(hillings  upon  the  exportation  of  wheat  ceafcs  fo 
foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  forty-four  fliillings  the 
quarter,  inftead  of  forty-eight,  the  price  at  which 
it  ceafed  before;  that  of  two  fliiliinjgs  and  fix- 
pence  upon  the  exportation  of  barley  ceafes  fo 
foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  twenty-two  fliillings, 
inftead  of  twenty-four,  the  price  at  which  it 
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BOOK  ceafed  before ;  that  of  two  {hillings  and  fis-pence 
upon  the  exportation  of  oatmeal  ccafes  fo  foon 
as  the  price  rifcs  to  fourteen  (hillings,  inftcad  of 
fifteen,  the  price  at  which  it  ceafed  before.  The 
bounty  upon  rye  is  reduced  from  three  ihillings 
and  fix-pence  to  three  ihillings,  and  it  ceafes 
fo  foon  as  the  price  rifcs  to  twenty-eight  (hil- 
lings, infteadof  thirty-two,  the  price,  at  which 
it  ceafed  before.  If  bounties  are  as  improper  as 
I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  them  to  be,  the 
fooner  they  ceafe,  and  the  lower  they  are,  fo 
jnuch  the  better.  _ 

The  fame  ftatute  permits,  at  the  loweft  prices, 
the  importation  of  corn,  in  order  to  be  exported 
again,  duty  free,  provided  it  is  in  the  mean  time 
lodged  in  a  warehoufe  under  the  joint  locks  of 
the  king  and  the  importer.  This  liberty,  in- 
deed, extends  to  no  more  than  twenty-five  of  the 
difierent  ports  of  Great  Britain.  They  are,  how- 
ever, the  principal  ones,  and  there  may  pot,  per- 
haps, be  warehoufes  proper  for  this  purpofe  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  others. 

So  far  this  law  fecms  evidently  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  ancient  fyftem. 

But  by  the  fame  law  a  bounty  of  two  (hillings 
the  quarter  is  given  for  the  exportation  of  oats 
whenever  the  price,  does  not  exceed  fourteen 
(hillings.  No  bounty  had  ever  ^een  given  before 
for  the  exportation  of  this  grain,  no  more  than 
for  that  of  peas  or  beans. 

By  the  fame  law  too^  the  exportation  of  wheat 

is  prohibited  fo  foon  as  the  price  rifcs  to  forty- 
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four  Ihillings  th^  quarter ;  that  df  rye  Co  fdon  as  ^  "^^  **• 
it  rifcs  to  twenty-eight  (hillings ;  that  of  barley  fo 
loon  as  it  rifes  to  twenty-two  (hillings  -,  and  that 
of  oats  fo  Toon  as  they  rife  to  fourteen  (hillings. 
.Thofe  feveral  prices  feem  all  of  them  a  good 
deal  too  low,  and  there  fecms  to  be  an  impro* 
priety,  befides,  in  prohibiting  exportation  alto- 
gether at  thofe  precife  prices  at  which  that  boun- 
ty, which  was  given  in  order  to  force  it,  is 
withdrawn*  The  bounty  ought  certainly  either 
to  have  been  withdrawn  at  a  much  lower  price, 
or  exportation  ought  to  have  been  allowed  at  a 
iDUch  higher. 

So  far,  therefore,  this  law  feems  to  be  inferior 
to  the  ancient  fyftem*  With  all  its  imperfcftions, 
however,  we  may  perhaps  fay  of  it  what  was  faid 
of  the  laws  of  Solon,  that,  though  not  the  beft 
in  itfelf,  it  is  the  beft  which  the"  interefts,  preju-- 
dices,  and  temper  of  the  times  would  admit  of. 
It  miy  perhaps  in  due  time  prepare  the  way  for 
a  better. 


C  H  A  P.    VI. 

Of  Treaties  of  Commerce. 

WHEN  a  nation  binds  itfelf  by  treaty 
either  to  permit  the  entry  of  certain 
goods  fr(5m  one  foreign  country  which  it  prohi- 
bits from  all  others,  or  to  exempt  the  goods  of 
one  country  from  duties  to  which  it  fubjcfts  thofe 
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*^^*  of  ail  Others,  the  country,  Or  at  Icaft  the  ttier- 
chants  and  manufafturcrs  of  the  country,  whofe 
commerce  is  fo  favoured,  muft  necelTarHy  d^vc 
great  advantage  from  the  treaty.     Thofe  mer- 
chants and  manufafturers  enjoy  a  fort  of  mono- 
poly in  the  country  which  is  fo  indulgent  to 
them.     That  country  becomes  a  market  both 
more  extenfivc  and  more  advantageous  for  therr 
goods:   more   extenfive,   becaufe  the  goods  of 
iDther  nations  being  cither  excluded  or  fubjefted 
to  heavier  duties,  it  takes  off  a  greater  quantity 
of  theirs:  more  advantageous,  becauie  the  mer- 
chants of  the  favoured  country,  enjoying  a  fort 
of  monopoly  there,  will  often  fell  their  goods 
cfor  a  better  price  than  if  expofed  to  the  free  com^ 
petition  of  all  other  nations. 

Such  treaties,  however,  though  they  may  be 
advantageous  to  the  nierchants  and  maniifac>« 
turers  of  the  favoured,  are  neceflarily  difadvan^ 
tageous  to  thofe  of  the  favouring  country.  A 
monopoly  is  thus  granted  againft  them  to  a  fo* 
reign  nation ;  and  they  muft  frequently  buy  the 
foreign  goods  they  have  occafion  for,  dearer  tha» 
if  the  free  competition  of  other  nations  was  ad- 
mitted. That  part  of  its  own  produce  with 
which  fuch  a  nation  purchafes  foreign  goods> 
muft  confequently  be  fold  cheaper,  becaufe  when 
two  things  are  exchanged  for  one  another,  the 
cheapnefs  of  the  one  is  a  rieceflary  confequence,. 
or  radier  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  dearnefs  of 
th?  other.  The  exchangeable  value  of  its  annual 
produce,  t-herefore,  is  likely  to  be  diminifhed  by 
■  every  fuch  treaty.    This  diminution,  however, 

can 
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can  fcarcc  amount  to  any  pofitive  lofe,  but  ooiy  ^  ** '^  ^*  * 
to  a  kfSraing  of  the  gaijn  whidi  it  might  other-* 
wife  maker  ^Though  it  fellts  its  goods  ches^er 
thah  it  otherwife  might  do,  itwill  not  probably 
fell  them  for  lefs  than  they  coft ;  nor,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  bounties,  for  a  price  which  will  not  re- 
place the  capital  employed  in  bringing  them,  to 
market,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of 
ftock.  The  trade  could  not  go  on  long  if  it  did. 
Even  the  favouring  country,  therefore,  may  ftill 
gaii;i  by  the  trade,  though  lefs  than  if  there  was , 
a  free  competition. 

Some  treaties  of  commerce,  however,  have 
been  fuppofed  advantageous  upon  principles  very 
different  from  thefe  5  and  a  commercial  country 
has  fometimes  granted  a  monopoly  of  this,  kind 
againO;  itfelf  to  certain  goods  of  a  foreign  nation^ 
becaufe  it  expefted  that  in  the  whole  commerce 
between  them,  it  would  annually  fell  more  thaa 
it  would  buy,  and  that  a  balance  in  gold  an4 
filver  would  be  annually  returned  to  it.  It  is 
upon  this  principle  that  the  treaty  of  commerce 
between  England  and  Portugal,,  concluded  in 
1703,  by  Mr.  Methuen,  has  been  fo  much 
commended.  The  following  is  a  literal  tranfla-* 
tion  of  that  treaty^  which  confifts  of  three  ar- 
ticles only. 

A  R  T.    I. 

His  facred  royal  majefty  of  Portugal  promifes, 
both  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  his  fucceffors, 
to  admit,  for  ever  hereafter,  into  Portugal,  the. 

Y  3  woollen 
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^  9„**  ^  wooUe«  rloths, .  and  the  reft  of  the  woollen  ma- 
nufa3:ures  of  the  Britifb^  as  was  accuitomedj  till 
they  were  prohibited  by  the  law  j  neverthclefs 
upon  this  qondition : 

ART.    11. 

That  is  to  fay,  that  her  facred  royal  majefty 
of  Great  Britain  fliall,  in  her  own  name,  and 
that  gf  her  fucceffors,  be  obligedy  for  ever  here- 
after, to  admit  the  wines  of  the  growth  of  Portu- 
gal into  Britain;  fo  that  at  no  time,  whether 
there  fhall  be  peace  or  war  between  the  king- 
doms of  Britain  and  France,  any  thing  more 
fhall  be  demanded  for  thefe  wines  by  the  name 
of  cuftom  or  duty,  or  by  whatfoever  other  title, 
direftly  or  indireftly,  whether  they  fhall  be  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  in  pipes  or  hogflieads, 
or  other  cafks,  than  what  fhall  be  demanded  for 
the  like  quantity  or  meafure  of  French  wine, 
deducing  or  abating  a  third  part  of  the  cuftom 
or  duty.  But  if  at  any  time  this  deduftion  or 
abatement  of  cxiftoms,  which  is  to  be  made  as 
aforefaid,  Ihall  in  any  manner  be  attempted  and 
prejudiced,  it  fhall  bts  juft  and  lawful  for  hisi 
facred  royal  majefty  of  S^ortugal,  again  to  pro- 
hibit the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  reft  of  thQ 
Britifh  woollen  manufadlures.  . 

ART.     III. 

The  moft  excellent  lords  the  plenipotentiaries 
promife  and  take  upon  themfclves,  that  their 
above-named  matters  ihall  fatify  this,  treaty  j  and 

withii^ 
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Within  die  fpace  of  two  months  the  ratifications  ^  ^^  ^« 
Hiall  be  exchanged. 

By  this  treaty  the  crown  of  Portugal  becomes 

bouitd  to  admit  the  Englilh  woollens  upon  the 

iame  footing  as  before  the  prohibition ;  that  is» 

not  to  raife  the  duties  which  had  been  paid  be* 

fore  that  tipie.     But  it  does  not  become  bound 

to  admit  them  upon  any  better  terms  than  thofe 

of  any  other  nation,  of  France  or  Holland  for 

example.     The  crown  of  Great  Britain, .  on  the 

contrary,  becomes  bound  to  admit  the  wines  of 

Portugal,   upon  paying  only  two-thirds  of  the 

duty,    which  is  paid  for  thofe  of  France,  the 

wines  moft  likely  to  come  into  competition  with 

them.     So  far  this  treaty,  therefore,  is  evidciitly 

advantageous  to  Portugal,  and  difadvantageous 

to  Great  Britain. 

It  has  been  celebrated,  however,  as  a  mafter- 
piece   of   the  commercial   policy  of  England; 
Portugal  receives  annually  from  the  Brazils  a 
greater  quantity  of  gold  than  can  be  employed 
in  its  domeftic  commerce,  whether  in  the  fhapc 
of  coin  or  of  plate.     The  furplus  is  too  valuable 
to  be  allowed  to  lie  idle  and  locked  up  in  xofFersi 
and  as  it  can  find  no  advantageous  market  at 
home,  it  muft,  notwithflranding  any  prohibition^ 
befent  abroad,  and  exchanged  for  fometfaing  for 
which  there  is  a  more  advantageous  market  at 
hbme.    A  large  (hare  of  it  comes  annually  to 
.England,  in  return  either  for  Englifh  goods,  or 
^  for  thofe  of  other  European  nations  that  receive 
their   returns    through  England,    Mr.  JBaretti 

y4  was 
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B  o  6  K  ^as  informed  that  the  weekly  packet^bdat  from.. 
Lifbon  brings,  one  week  with  another^  more 
than  fifty  thoufand  pounds  in  gold  toEngland*' 
The  fum  had  probably  been  exaggerated.  1% 
would  amount  to  more  than  two  millions  Gx 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  which  ii  more 
than  the  Brazils  are  fuppofed  to  aSbrd* 

OvR  merchants  were  fome  years  ago  out  of 
humour  with  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Some  pri- 
vileges^- which  had  been  granted  them^  not  by 
treaty,  but  by  the  free  grace  of  that  crown^  at 
the  folicitation,  indeedj  it  is  probable^  and  in 
return  for  much  greater  favours,  defence  and 
protcftion,  from  the  crown  of  Great  Britain^  had 
been  either  infringed  or  revoked.  The  people^ 
therefore,  ufually  moft  interefted  in  celebrating 
the  Portugal  trade,  were  then  rather  difpofcd  to 
reprefent  it  as  lefs  advantageous  than  it  had  com*^ 
mohly  been  imagined.  The  far  greater  part, 
aknoft  the  whole,  they  pretended,  of  this  annua) 
importation  of  gold,  was  not  on  account  of  Great 
Britain,  but  of  other  European .  nations ;  the 
fruits  and  wines  of  Portugal  ani}ually  imported 
into  Great  Britain  nearly  compenfating  the  valoo 
of  the  Britiih  goods  feat  thither* 

Lbt  us  fuppofe^  however,  that  the  whok  was 
pa  aCcounFt  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it 
Miountcd  to  a  flill  grcattr-fum  than  Mr*  fiaretti 
feems  to  imagine :  this  trade  would  j^ot,  upon 
chat  accoiunt,  be  more  advant^eoiis  than  any 
other  in  which,  for  the  fame  value  &nt  out,  we 
received  an  equal  value  q(  confumable  ^ocds  ia 
fcturot 
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It  is  but  avciy  fmall  part  of  tWa  tmporcatioa  ^  *V?  *** 
^Viiich^  it  cah  be  fuppofcd,  is  employed  as  air 
aanual  addition  either  to  the  .plate,  or  to  the  coin 
of  tha  kingdom.  The  reft  imift  all  be  fent 
abroad  and  exchanged  for  confumabk  goods  of. 
iQine  kind  dr  other.  But  if  thofe  confuniabic 
goods  were>  porchafed  direi5i:l}r  with  the  pjioduce 
of  Engliih  induftry,  it  would  be  more  for  the 
advantage  of  England,  than  ficft  to  purchafe  with 
that  produce  the  gold  of  Portugal,  and  after* 
wards  to  purchafe  with  that  gold  thole  con- 
furnable  goods*  A  dired  foreign  trade  o£  con* 
fumpcion  is  always  more  advatTtageous  than  a 
Foun4-about  one ;  and  to  bring  the.fame  vahie 
o£  foreign  goods  to  the  home- market,  requires  a' 
mui^h  fmaller .  capital  in  the  one  way  than  in  the' 
other.  If  a  fmaller  Ihare  of  jts  induftry,  there« 
fore,  bad  been  employed  in  producing  goods  fit 
for.  the  Portugal  market,  and  a  greater. in. pio-^ 
ducing  thofe  fit£ar  the  other  miarkets,  where  thofb 
confumable  goods  for  which: there  is  a  den»aiid: 
in  Great  Britain  are  to  be  had,  it  would  haye. 
been  more  for  the  advantage  of  England* :  Tor 
procure  both  the  gold,  which  Jt  wants  for  ita^ 
own  ufe,  and  the.  confumable  goods,  would,  in; 
thiaway^  employ. a  much  finaller  capital  xhaa  at 
profent.  There  would  baa  fpare  capital,  there*^ 
fore,  to  be  empioyed. for. other  purpofes,.  in  ex-. 
citing  an  addiciooal  quantity  of  induftry,  and  in 
raifing  a  greater  annual  produce. 

Thouoh  Britain  were  entirely  excluded  fncM» 
the  Portugal  trade,  it  could  find  very  little  diffi^^  ^ 
culty  in  procuring. all  the  annual  fupplies  of  gold 

which 
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•  %^  ^  which  it  wants,  eidier  for  the  pnrpofes  of  plate^ 
or  of  coin,  or  of  foreign  trade.  Gold,  like  every 
other  commodity,  is  always  fomewhere  ot  ano* 
ther  to  be  got  for  its  value  by  thofe  who  have 
that  raltse  to  give  for  it.  The  annual  furplus  of 
gold  in  Portugal,  befides,  would  ftill  be  ienc 
abroad,  •  and  though  not  carried  away  by  Great 
Britain,  would  be  carried;  away  by  fome  other 
nation,  which  would  be  glad  to  fell  it  again  for 
its  price,  in  the  fatne  manner  as  Great  Britain 
does  at  prefent.  In. buying  gold  of  Portugal^ 
indeed,  ^  we  buy  it  at  the  firft  hand ;  whereas,  in 
buying  it  of  any  other  nation,  except  Spain,  we 
fitCMizld  buy  it  at  the  fecond,  and  might  payfonie- 
what. dearer.  This  difference,  however,  would 
furely  be  too  infignifkant  to  deferve  the  public 
attention. 

.  Almost  all  our  gold,  it  is  faid,  comes  from 
Portugal.  With  other  nations  the  balance  of 
trade  is  either  againft  us,  or  :iK>t  much  in  our 
£&your.  But  we  fhould  remember,  that  the 
more  gold  we  import  from  one  country,  the  lefs 
wemuft  neceffarily  import  from  all  others.  The 
cffeftual  demand  for  gold,  like  that  for  every 
other  comnaodity,  is  in  every  country  limited  to 
a  certain  quantity..  If  nine-tenths  of  this  quan« 
tity  are  imported  from  one  country,  there  re* 
mains  a  tenth  only  to  be  imported  from  all 
others.  The  more  gold  befides  that  is  annually 
imported  from  fome  particular  countries,  over 
and  above  what  is  requifite  for  plate  and  for 
^€oin,  the  more  muft  neceffarily  be  e;xported  to 
&mc  others ;   and  the  more^  that  moft  infignifi* 

cant 
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cant  objcdt  of  modern  policy,  the  balance  of  ^  *^  p* 
trade,  appears  to  be  in  our, favour  with  fome  ^  ■  ^i  ■■». 
particular  countries,  the  more  it  muft  neceffarily 
appear  to  be  againft  us  with  many  others. 

It  .was  upon  this  filly  notion,  however,  that 
England  could  not.  fubfift  without  th6  Portugal 
trade,   that,   towa.rds  the  end  of  the  late  war, 
France    and  Spain,   without  pretending  either 
offence  or  provocation,    required  the  king  of 
Portugal  to  exclude  all  Britifti  fhips  from  his 
ports,  and  for  the  fecurity  of  this  exclufion,   to  • 
receive  into  them  French  or  Spanifh  garrifons* 
Had  the  king  of  Portugal  fubmitted  to  thofe  ig- 
nominious terms  which  his  brother-in^-law  the 
king  of  Spain  propofed  to  him,  Britain  would 
have  been  freed  from  a  much   greater  incon- 
veniency  than  the  lofs  of  the  Portugal  trade,  the 
burden  pf  fupporting  a  very  weak  ally,  fo  un- 
provided pf  every  thipg  for  his  own  defence, 
that  the  whoje  power  of  England,  had  it  been 
direfted  to  that  fingle  purpofe,  could  fcarcc  per- 
haps have  defended  him  for  another  campaign. 
The  lofs  of  the  Portugal  trade  would,  no  doubt, 
have  occafioned  a  confiderable  embarraffment  to 
the  merchants  at  that  time  engaged  in  it,  whp 
might  not,  perhaps,  have  found  out,  for  a  year 
or  two,  any  other  equally  advantageous  method 
of  employing  their  capitals;  and  in  this  would 
probably  have  confided  all   the  inconv.eniency 
which  England  could   have  fuffered  frpm  this 
notable  piece  of  commercial  policy. 

The  great  annual  importation  of  gold   and^ 
filver  is  ijeither  for  the  purpofe  of  pUte  nor  of 

coin^ 
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j  coin,    but   of   foreign   t)-adc.    A  round-about 
foreign  trade  of  confunnption  can  be  carried  on 
more  advautageoufly  by  means  of  thefe  n^etals 
than  of  almoft  any  other  goods.     As  they  are  the 
univerfal    inftruments   of  commerce,    they  arc 
rhore  readily  received  in  return  for  all  commo- 
dities than  any  other  goods  $   and  on  account  of 
their  fmall  bulk'  and  great  value,  it  cofts  lefs  to 
tranfjport  them  backward  and  forward  from  one 
place  to  another  than  almoft  any  other  fort  of 
'merchandize,  and  tbey  lofc  lefs  of  their  value  by 
being  fo  tranfportcd.     Of  all  the  commodities, 
therefore,  which  are  bought  in  one  foreign  coun- 
try, fer  no  other  purpofe  but  to  be  fold  or  ex- 
'  changed  again  for  fome  other  goods  in  another, 
there  are  none  fo  convenient  as  gold  and  filvcr. 
In  facilitating  all  the  different  round-about  fo^ 
reign  trades  of  confumption  which  are  carried  on 
in  Great  Britain,   confifts  the  principal  advan- 
tage of  the  Portugal  trade;  and  though  it  is  not 
a  capital  advantage,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  confider- 
able  one. 

That  any  annual  addition  which,  it  can  rea- 
fMably  be  fuppofcd,  is  made  either  to  the  pla^e 
or  to  the  coin  of  the  kingdom,  could  require  but 
a  very  fmall  annual  importation  of  gold  and 
filver,  feems  evident  enough  ;  and  though  wc 
had  no  direft  trade  with  Portugal,  this  fmall 
quantity  col)ld  alwaysi  fomewhcre  or  another,  be 
very  eafily  got. 

Though  the  goldfmiths  trade  be  very  con- 

fidcrable  in'  Great  Britain,  the  far  greater  part 

of'  the  new  plate  whidi  they  annually  fell,  is 

3  made 
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made  from  other  old  plate  melted  down;   fo  that  ^  ^^  ^* 
the  addition  annually  made  to  the  whole  plate 
of  the  kingdom  cannot  be  very  great,  and  could 
require  but  a  very  fmall  annual  importation. 

It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  the  coin.     Nobody 
imagines,  I  believe,  that  even  the  greater  part  of 
the  annual  coinage,  amounting,  for  ccn  years  to*- 
gether,  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold 
coin,    to  upwards  of  eight  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  a  year  in  gold,  was  an  annual  addition  to 
the  money  before  current  in  the  kingdom.     In 
a  country  where  the  expencc  of  the  coinage  is 
defrayed  by  the  government,  the  value  of  the 
coin,  even  when  it  contains   its  full  ftandardr 
weight  of  gold  and  filver,   can  never  be  Bnuck 
greater  than  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  thofe 
Aietals  uncoined;    bccaufe  it  requires  only  the 
trouble  of  going  to  the  mint,  and  the  delay  per- 
haps of  a  few  weeks,  to  procure  for  any  quantity 
of  uncoined  gold  and  filver  an  equal  quantity  of 
thofe  metals  in  coin*     But,   in  every  country, 
the  greater  part  of  the  current  coin  is  almoft 
always  mom  'or  lefs  worn,  or  otherwife  degene- 
rated from  its  ftandard.     In  Great  Britain  k 
was,  before  the  late  reformation,  a  good  deal  fo, 
the  gold  being  more  than  two  per  cenn  and  the 
filver  more  than  eight  per  cent,  below  its  ftand- 
ard weight.     But  if  forty-four  guineas  and  a 
half,   containing  their  full  ftandard  weight,   a 
pound  weight  of  gold,  could  purchafe  very  little 
more  than  a  pound  weight  of  uncoined  gold, 
fony-four  guinea^  and  a  half  wanting  a  part  of 
their  weight  could  not  purchafe  a  pound  weight, 

and 
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B  6  o  K  and  fomething  was  to  be  added  in  oi*der  to  make 
<■■  y/    »  up  the  deficiency.     The  current  price  of  gold 
bullion  at  market,   therefore,   inftead  of  being 
the  fame  with  the  mint  price,   or  46/.  1 4/.  6d. 
was  tken  about  47/.  i^s.  and  fomctimes  about 
forty-eight  pounds.     When  the  greater  part  of 
the  coin,   however,  was  in  this  degenerate  con- 
dition, forty-four  guineas  and  a  half,  frefh  from 
the  mint,  would  purchafe  no  more  goods  in  the 
market  than  any  other  ordinary  guineas,  becaufe 
when  they  came  into  the  coffers  of  the  merchant, 
being  confounded  with  other  money,  they  could 
not  afterwards   be  diftinguiftied  without  more 
trouble  than  the  diflference  was  worth.     Like 
other  guineas  they  were  worth  no   more  than 
46/.  14J.  6d.     If  thrown  into  the  melting  pot, 
however,   they  produced,  without   any  fenfible 
lofs,    a  pound  weight  of  ftandard  gold,    which 
could  be  fold  at  any  time  for  between  47/.  14J. 
and  48/.  cither  in  gold  or  filver,  as  fit  for  all 
the  purpofes  of  coin   as  that  which   had   been 
melted  down.      There  was  an  evident  profit, 
-therefore,  in  melting  down  new  coined  money, 
.and  it  was  done  fo  inftantaneoufly,  that  no  pre- 
caution of  government  could  prevent  it.     The 
operations  of  the  mint  were,  upon  this  account, 
fomcwhat  like  the  web  of  Penelope;  the  work  that 
was  done  in  the  day  was  undone  in  the  night.  The 
mint  was  employed,   not  fo  much  in  making 
daily  additions  to  the  toin,  as  in  replacing  the 
very  bcft  part  of  it  which  was  daily  melted  down. 
Were   the  private  people,   who   carry  their 
gold  and  filver  to  the  mint,  to  pay  themfclves 
I  for 
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for  the  coinage^   it  would  add  to  the  value  of  ^  "^  ^' 

thofe  metals  in  the  fame  manner  ^s  the  fafliion 

does  to  that  of  plate.     Coined  gold  and  filver 

wQuld  be  more  valuable  than  uncpined.     The 

feignorage,  if  it  was  not  exorbitant^  would  add 

to  the  bullion  the  whole  value  of  the  duty  $   be- 

caufe,  the  government  having  every  where  the 

cxclufive  privilege  of  coining,  no  coin  can  come 

to   market  cheaper  than  they  think  proper  tp 

afford  it.     If  the  duty  was  exorbitant  indeed, 

that  is,  if  it  was  very  much  above  the  real  value 

of  the  labour  and  expence  requifite  for  coinage, 

falfe  coiners,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  might 

be  encouraged,   by  the  great  difference  between 

the  value  of  bullion  and  that  of  coin,  to  pour  in 

fo  great  a  quantity  of  counterfeit  mony  as  might 

reduce  the  value  of  the  government  money.     In 

France,  however,  though  the  feignorage  is  eighty 

per  cent,   no  fenfible  inconvenicncy  of  this  kind 

is  found  to  arife  from  it.     The  dangers  to  whici> 

a  falfe  coiner  is  every  where  expofed,  if  he  lives 

in  the  country  of  which  he  counterfeits  the  coin, 

and  to  which  his  agents  or  correfpondents  are. 

expofed  if  he  lives  in  a  foreign  country,  arc  by 

far  too  great  to  be  incurred  for  the  fake  of  a  profit 

of  fix  or  feven  per  cent. 

.   The  feignorage   in   France  raifes  die  value 

of  the  coin  higher  than  in  proportion  to  the 

quantity  of  pure  gold  which  it  contains.     Thus 

by  the  edift  of  January  1726,  the*  mint  price 

•  *  See  Didionaire  des  Monnoies,  torn*  ii.  article  Seig- 
nearage,  p.  489.  par  M.  Abot  de  Bazinghen,  Confeiller* 
Comiilaire  en  la  Cour  des  Monnoies  a  Paris. 

of 
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of  fine  gold  of  twenty-four  Carats  was  fixed  at 
fcvcn  hundred  and  forty  livres  nine  fous  and 
one  denier   one-eleventh,    the  mark  of  eight 
Paris  ounces.     The  gold  coin  of  France,  nuking 
an  allowance  for  the  remedy  of  the  mint,   con- 
tains twenty-one  carats  and  three*fourths  of  fine 
gold,  and  two  carats  one-fourth  of  alloy.     The 
mark  of  ftandard  ^old,   therefore,  is  worth  no 
more  than  about  fix  hundred  and  fcventy-one 
livres  ten  denicrs.    But  in  France  this  mark  of 
ftandard  gold  is  coined  into  thirty  Louis*d'ors 
.  of  twenty-four  livres  each,  or  into  fevcn  hun- 
dred ind  twenty  livres.     The  coinage,  therefore, 
increafcs  the  value  of  a  mark  of  ftandard  gold 
bullion,  hy  the  difference  between  fix  hundred 
and  fcventy-one  livres  ten  deniers,   and  kven 
hundred  and  twenty  livres;   or  by  fbrty-eighc 
livres  nineteen  fbus  and  two  deniers. 

A  SEloNORAGE  will,  in  many  cafes,  take  away 
altogether,  and  will,   in  all  cafes,  diminifh  the 
profit  of  melting  down  the  new  coin.      Thi» 
profit  always  arifes  from  the  difference  betweeir 
the  quantity  of  bullion  which  the  common  cur- 
rency ought   to    contain,     and   that  which    it 
aftually  does  contain.     If  this  difference  is  left 
than  the  feignorage,  there  will  be  lofs  inftead  of 
profit.     If  it  is  equal  to  the  feignoragey  there 
will  neither  be  profit  nor  lofs.     If  it  is  greater 
than  the  feignorage,  there  will  indeed  be  fomd 
profit,  but  lefs  than  if  there  was  no  feignorage^ 
If,  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin, 
for  example,  there  had  been  a  feignorage  of  five 
per  cent,  upon  the  coinage,  there  would  have 

been 
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been  a  lofs  of  thfee  per  cent,  upon  the  melting  ^  ^y^  ^* 
down  of  the  gold  coin.  If  the  feignorage  had 
been  two  per  cent,  there  would  have  been  neither 
profit  nor  lofs.  If  the  feignorage  had  been  one 
per  cent,  there  Would  have  been  a  profit,  but  of 
one  per  cent,  only  inftead  of  two  p^r  cent. 
Wherever  money  is  received  by  tale,  tliercfore^ 
and  not  by  weight,  a  feignorage  is  the  mofl: 
efFeftual  preventative  of  the  melting  down  of  the 
coin,  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  of  its  exporta- 
tion. It  is  the  beft  and  heavieft  pieces  that  are 
commonly  either  melted  down  or  exported  j  be- 
caufe  it  is  upon  fuch  that  the  largelt  profits  are 
made. 

The  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  coin- 
age," by  rendering  it  duty-free,  .was  firft  enafte'd, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  for  a  limited 
time;  and  afterwards  continued,  by  different 
prolongations,  till  176Q,  when  it  was  rendered 
perpetual.  The  bank  of  England,  in  drdcr  to 
replenifh  their  cfoffers  with  money,  arc  frequently 
obliged  to  carry  bullion  to  the  mint;  and  it  was 
more  for  their  intercft,  they  probably  imagined, 
that  the  coinage  (hould  be  at  the  expence  of  the 
government,  than  at  their  own.  It  was,  pro- 
bably, out  of  complaifance  to  this  great  com- 
pany that  the  government  agreed  to  render  this 
law  perpetual.  Should  the  cuftom  of  weighing 
gold,  however,  come  to  be  difufed,  as  it  is  very 
likely  to  be  on  account  of  its  inconveniency ; 
Ihould  the  gold  coin  of  England  come  to  be  re- 
ceived by  tale,  as  it  was  before  the  late  re- 
coinage,  this  great  company  may,  perhaps,  find- 

Vol.  II.  Z  that 
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^  ^^  ^  that  «hfy  j>ayf  ppoa  this,  as  ^yx>Q  foqac  oth«r 
occafiops,  miftajj^'^n  theU*  B^fx  intereft  noc  a 
luetic. 

Bbfqsie  che  late  re-ccHnagc>  whrn  the  ^Id 
currency  >of  England  was  two  .per  cent,  hdow  its 
ilbandard  weight,  as  there  was  .no  fcignco-age,  it 
was  £wo  .per  cent,  ^bekxw  the  ^alue  of  that  .quan- 
tity of  Aandard  gold  buliioa  which  it  ought  to 
have  Gontained.  .  When  this  great  ^company, 
therefore,  bought  godd  bullion  in  order  to  have 
it  ^Coined,  they  woce  .obliged  tx>  pay  for  it  two 
per  cent,  more  than  it  was  word)  after  the  4:010- 
age«  Sut  if  th^^  4iad  been  a  ieignprage  of  two 
per  cent,  upon  the  coinage,  the 'common  gold 
currency,  tJiough  two  per  cent,  below  its  ftand- 
ard  weight,  would  nocwithil^nding  havfe  been 
equal  in  rvalue  to  the  quantity  of  ftandard  gold 
which  it  ovght  to  have  contained ;  the  value  of 
the  faihion  compeniating  in  this  cafe  tiie  dimi<^ 
nution  of  the  weight.  They  would  indeed  ha^ 
had  the  feignorage  to  pay,  which  being  two  per 
cent,  their  lofs  upon  the  whole  traniaffcton  would 
have  been  two  per  cent.  exa6bly  the  fame,  but  no 
greater  than  it  aftually  was. 
•  If  the  feignorage  had  been  five  per  cent,  and 
the  gold  currency  only  two  per  cent,  below  its 
ftandard  weight,  the  bank  would  in  this  caje 
have  gained  three  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of 
the  bullion;  but  as  they  would  have  had  a 
feignorage  of  five  per  cent,  to  pay  upon'  the 
coinage,  their  lofs  vpon  the  whole  tranfadbioa 
would,  in  the  fame  manner,  have  bec^n  cxadtly 

two  per  cent^  ' 

S  If 
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If  the  &>gBorage,  had  fccswi  orfy  mi£  per  ceut.  c  f?  a  -p. 
an^  the  gpdd  cutrtnty  two  per  cent.  :bclow-its- 
ftandard  weight,  the  hank  ^woold  dn  this  cajfe 
Jiavte  Jfoft  .oai>7  i^jdc  per  cecK;.  upon  die  price  of 
the  bullk«2;  hitt  as  they  n^uid  liken^ife  iianre 
bad  a  ibtgnoragc  of  ope  per  cent,  to  pay^  their 
Jofs  xApo^  x^  mholoM^^h&mi  would  hare  been 
^exaftly  xwci  ptx  cent,  io  the  Bme  manner  ^  in 
aU  ^Qtbier  ca&Stf 

^  If  there.s^as  a  reafonabfe  feignorage,  whajkat 
the  iacQC  timtt  the  coin  contained  its  full  Aandani 
-weight,  ai  It  hfts  ^one  very  nearly  lince  the  late 
ire-coiviagey  whatever  the  bank  might  loie  by  x^ 
ieigoor-age,^  d>ey  wmild  gain  upon  fibe  piioe  of 
the  bulitton  ;  and  whatever  chey  might  gam  upon 
die  price  of  the  bullion,  they  would  lofe  by  the 
i^ignoTAge*  They  would  neither  lofe  nor  gain^ 
dftecelbre^  upon  the  whole  trtofaftiom,  and  they 
.would  in  this,  ^s  in  all  the  foregoing  ^ cafes,  be 
f%z£i^y  m  die  ikoeie  Etuation  m  if  (there  wa$  no 
leigaorage* 

When  the  tax  upon  a  commodity  is  fo  mode- 
rate as  Jiot  to  encourage  fnvuggiing,  'the  mer- 
lohant  who  deals  in  it,  though  he  advances,  does 
-HOC  properly  pay  the  tax,  as  be  gets  it  back  in 
^c  price  of  the  commodity.  The  tax  is  finally 
^id  by  the  laft  purchafer  or  confumer.  Bat 
inoney  is  a  commodity  with^  regard  to  which 
every  man  is  a  merchant.  Nobody  buys  it  buc 
in  iOrder  to  ifall  k  again ;  and  with  regard  to  ic 
there  as  in  oisdinary  cafes  no  laft  purchaser  or 
cx)nfumer.  When  the  tax  upon  coinage,  there* 
fore^  is  fo  moderate  as  not  to  encourage  faUe 

Z  a  coining, 
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coining,  though  every  body  advances  the  tax^ 
nobody  finally  pays  it;  becaufe  every  body  gets 
it  back  in  the  advanced  value  of  the  coin. 

A  MODERATE  feignoragc,  therefore,  wouH  not 
in  any  cafe  augment  the  expcnce  of  the  bank,  or 
of  any  other  private  perfons  who  carry  their  bul- 
lion to  the  mint  in  order  to  be  coined,  and  the 
want  of  a  moderate  feignorage  does  Dbt  in  any 
cafe  diminifh  it.  Whether  there -is  or  is  not  a 
feignorage,  if  the  currency  coxLtains  its^  full 
ftahdttrd  weight,  the. coinage  cofts  nothing  to  any- 
body, and  if  it  is  fhort  of  that  weight,  the  coin- 
age muft  always  coftthe  difference  between  the 
quantity  of  buLion  which  ought  to  be  contained 
in  it,  and.that  which  adually  is  contained  in  it. 

The  government,  therefore,  when  it  defrays 
the  expence  of  coinage,  not  only  ipcurs  fome 
fmall  expence,  but  lofcs  fome  fmall  revenue 
which  it  might  get  by  a  proper  duty;  and  nei- 
ther the  bank  nor  any  other  private  perfons  are 
in  the  fmalleft  degree  benefited  by  this  ufelefs 
piece  of  public  generofityl 

The.  dire6fors*of  the  bank,  however,  would 
probably  be  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  impofition 
of  a  feignorage  upon  the  authority  of  a  /pecula- 
tion which  promifes  them  no  gain,  but  only  pre- 
tends to  infure  them  from  any  lofs.  In  the  pre- 
fentftate  of  the  gold  coin,  and  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  be  received  by  weight,  they  certainly 
would  gain  nothing  by  fuch  a  change.  But  if 
the  cuftom  of  weighing  the  gold  coin  (hould  ever 
go  into  difufe,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  do,  and  if 
the  gold  coin  Ihould  ever  fall  into  the  fame  ftate  of 

.  7  degradation 
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degradation  in  which  it  was  before  the  late  re- 
coinage,  the  gain,  or  more  properly  the  favings 
of  the  bank,  in  confequence  of  the  impofition 
of  a  feignorage,  would  probably  be  very  con- 
fiderable.  Th€  bank  of  England  is  the  only 
company  which  fends  any  confiderable  quantity 
of  bullion  to  the  mint,  and,  the  burden  of  the 
annual  coinage  falls  entirely,  or  almoft  entirely, 
upon  it.  If  this  annual  coinage  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  repair  the  unavoidable  loffes  and  nc- 
ccffary  wear  and  tear  of  the  coin,  it  could  feldom 
exceed  fifity  thoufand  or  at  mod  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds.  But  when  the  coin  is  degraded 
below  its  ftandard  weight,  the  annual  coinage 
muft,  befides  this,  fill  up  the  large  vacuities 
which  exportation  and  the  melting  pot  are  con- 
tinually making  in  the  current  coin.  It  was 
upon  this  account  that  during  the  ten  or  twelve 
years 'immediately  preceding  the  late  reforma- 
tion of  the  gold  coin,  the  annual  coinage 
amounted  at  an  average  to  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  pounds.  But  if  there 
had  been  a  feignorage  of  four  or  five  per  cent, 
upon  the  gold  coin,  it  would  probably,  even  in 
the  ftate  in  which  things  then  were,  have  put  an 
cfFeftual  ftop  to  the  bufinefs  both  of  exportation 
and  of  the  melting  pot.  The  bank,  inftead  of 
lofing  every  year  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
upon  the  bullion  which  was  to  be  coined  iqto 
more  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds,  or  incurring  an  annual  lofs  of  more  than 
twenty-one    thoufand    two    hundred    and^  fifty 

Z  ^  3  pounds^ 
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pounds,  would  not  probabl/  bdve  kiciNfred.  the 
tenth  part  of  that  loftv 

TrfE  revenue  aHotted  by  parlfament  for  de^ 
fraying  the  expence  of  the  coinage* is  btit  four-* 
teen  thoufand  potuids  a  year,  and  tjie  read  rsd* 
pence  which  it  cofls  the  govcrmment,  or  the  fees 
of  the  officers  of  the  minty  do  not  upon  orJiwary 
occafions,  I  am  affured,  exceed  the  half  of  thrat 
fum.  The  faving  of  fo  very  ftxiall  a  funiy  or 
even  the  gaining  of  another  which  c^uidr  not 
well  be  much  larger,  are  obje£ks  too  ia^confider- 
able,  it  may  be  thought,,  to  dieferve4:he  fdrious 
afitention  of  government.  But  the  faving  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  thoufand  pounds  a^  year  in- 
cafe  of  an  event  which  is  not  improb^le,.  wb^i^- 
has  frequently^  happened  be&^re,  arid  which^  is^ 
very  likely  to*  happen'  again,  is  fmclf  an  obJ€&> 
which  well  dcftrves  the  ferious  ac€e*i:ti<^n'  eve*  of 
fa  great  a>  company  as^  thic  bank  of  Engtond. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  realbnings  and-  obierva^ 
tions  might  perhaps  have  beern  iftore  pi^operfy 
pb»ced  in  thofe  chapters  of  th'e^  firft  bck)]k  whi<^Jl 
treat  of  the  origin  and  ufe  of  i-noncy^  and-  of  tht 
difflference  between  £he  peal  and  the  nominal 
price  of  commodities.  But  as  the  law  for  the 
enoduragemenc  df  coinage  derives  m  arigiil 
ffom  thoft  vulgar  jjrejudiccs  which  have  been 
introduced  by  the  mercantile  fyftem^  I  judged 
it  more  proper  to  rcferve  them  for  this  chapter. 
Nothing,  oould  be  more  agreeable  to  the  fpirit  of 
that  fyftem  than  a  fort  of  bounty  upon-  the  pro* 
dtjiSkion  of  mooey,  the  very  tihin^  which,,  it  fup* 

pofes^ 
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pofes^  cemftifeutcsi  the  w^altb  of  every  nation.     It  ®  ^^  ^* 
b'  one  qI€  its  many  admirable  expe^icnt-s  for  en- 
riching the  counwy. 


C  H  A  P.    VIT. 
Of  Coicnies. 


P  A  ft  T      F  I  R  S  t* 

Oft^^  M6t roes  for  efidilifhing  ne^  Colmes^ 

^'^HE  in<:creft  which^  cccafiened  the  fiirftfcfw 
.  tlement:  of  the  different  Europejai  colonies^ 
in  Americ*  and  the  Weft  Indi^.  was  not  ^to- 
gether  fa  pMn*  aild  diftind  as  that  which  di- 
refted  the  eftablifhment  of  thofe  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Ronne« 

All  the  different  ftatcs  of  Ancient  Greece 
poffefled,  each  of  them>  buC  2k  very  fmall  terri- 
tory, and  when  th^  people  itt*  any  one  of  theffi- 
multiplied  beyond  what  that  terrrtoty  could 
eaftly  maintain,  a  part  of  them  were  fent  in  queft 
of  a  new  habitation  in  fome  remote  aiid  diftant 
part  of  the  world;  the  warlike  neighbours  who 
furrounded  them  on  all  fides,  rendering  it  diffi- 
cult for  any  of  them  to  enlarge  very  much  its 
tei»ritory  at  home.  The  colonies  of  the  Dorians 
rdbrted  chiefly  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  which,  in  the 
times  preceding  the  foundation  of  Rome,  were 
inlhaibittfd  by  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nations  : 

Z  4  thofiD 
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*  ^yO  ^  thofe  of  the  lonians  and  Eolians,  the  two  other 
great  tribes  of  the  Greeks,  to  Afia  Minor  and 
the  iflands  of  the  Egean  Sea,  of  which  the  inha^ 
bitants  feem  at  that  time  to  have  been  pretty 
much  in  the  fame  ftate  as  thofe  of  Sicily   and 
Italy.     The  mother  city,  though  ihe  confidered 
the  colony  as  a  child,   ac  all  times  entiiltd   to 
great  favour  and  affiftancp,   and  owing  in  return 
much  gratitude  and  refpeft,  yet  confidered  it  as 
an  emancipated  child,  over  whomfhe  pretended 
to  claim  no  direft  authority  or  jurifdiftion.     The 
,  colony  fettled  its  own  form  of  government,  en* 
afted  its  own  laws,  elefted  its  own  magiftrates, 
and  made  peace  or  war  with  its  neighbours  as  an 
independent  ftate,  which  had  no  occafion  to  wait 
for  the  approbation  or  confent  of  the  mother 
city.     Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and  difl:in<5l 
than  the  ititcrefi:  which  direfted  every  fuch  efta- 
bliihment. 

Rome,  like  moft  of  the  other  ancient  repub- 
lics, was  originally  founded  upon  an  Agrarian 
law,  which  divided  the  public  territory  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion  among  the  different  citizens  who 
compofcd  the  ftate.     The  courfe  of  human  af- 
fairs, by  marriage,  by  fucceffion,   and  by  alien- 
ation, ncceffarily  deranged  this  original  divifion, 
and  frequently"  thrpw  the  lands,   which  had  been 
allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  many  different 
families  into  the  poflfefTipn  of  a  frngle  perfon. 
To  remedy  this  diforder,  for  fuch  it  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be,    a  law  wa§'  made,   reftrifting   the 
q,uantity  of  land  which  any  citizen  could  pofTefs 
to  five  hundred  jugera,  about  three  hundred  an4 

fifty 
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fifty  Fnglifti  acres.     This  law,  however,  though 
tve  read  of  its  having  been  executed  upon  one 
or  two  occafions',  was  either  ncgiefted  or  evaded, 
and    the  inequality  of   fortunes  went  on   con- 
tinually  incrcafing.     The   greater  part    of  the' 
citizens  had  no  land,  and  without  it  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  thofe  times  rendered  it  difficult 
for  a  freeman  to  maintain  his  independency.     In  ' 
the  prefent  timeSj   though  a  poor  man  has  no 
l^nd  of  his  own,  if  he  has  a  little  ftock,  he  may 
cither  farm  the  lands  of  another,  or  he  may  carry 
on  fome  little  retail  trade ;    and  if  he  has  no 
ftock,  he  may  find  employment  either  as  a  coun- 
try labourer,  or  as  an  artificer.     But,  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  the  lands  of  the  rich  were  all. 
cultivated   by    flaves,    who    wrought   tnder  an 
ovcrfeer,  who  was  likewife  a   (lave ;    fo  that  a 
poor  freeman   had  little  chance^  of  being  em- 
ployed either  a$  a  farmer  or  as  a  labourer.     All 
trades   and  manufactures   too,    even  'the  retail 
trade,  were  carried  on  by  the  flaves  of  the  rich 
fpr  the  benefit  of  their  mafters,  whofe  wealth, 
authority,  and  protedlion  made  it  difficult  for  a 
poor  freeman  to  maintain  the  competition  againft 
them.      The  citizens,    therefore,   who  had  no 
land,  had  fcarce  a^y  other  means  of  fubfiftence 
but  the  bounties  of  the  candidates  at  the  annual 
eleftions.     The  tribunes,  when  they  had  a  mind 
to  animate  the  people  againft  the  rich  and  the 
great,  put  them  in  mind  of  the  ancient  divifion 
of  lands,,  and  reprefented   that  law  which  re- 
ftrifted  this  fort  of  private  property  as  the  funda- 
naental  law  of  the  republic.     The  people  be- 
came 
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t'  o  0  It  came  clamoraus  to  get  I'ancl,.  and  the  rhcR  awti 

TV 

chc  greaflf,  %«  iiMjr  bdicvic,^  were  pcrfcfldy  deter- 
iniMd  not  to-  give  them  any  part  of  theirs.     To 
facisfy  them^  in  fome  rtieafure,   therefore-,    they 
frequently  propcrfcd  to  fend  out  a  new  cokmy. 
Bwconqueiting  Rome  wa^,  even  upon  fu^h  dc— 
eafi^MW,  under  no*  rteccffity  of  turning  out  her 
cittzens  to  feek  theii^  forcui^e,   if  o^e  may  lay  6^y 
tbfioQglii  trbe  wide  Woirld,  without  knowing  v^hete 
they  were"  to  fettk.    She  alfigncd  them  Iskt^ 
g(?neraHy  in»  the  eoii<|aered  provinces  of  St^ly^ 
where,  being  Within  the  dominions  of  tte  re- 
puteiic,  ri^  could  never  form  any  mdependent 
ftdtc  J  biMi  w^re  at  beft  buC  a  fort  of  corpor^tibn^ 
which,  thou^  it  had  the  ^ower  of  eM^ing  byig- 
laws  for  itd  dwn  government,,  was  at  all  ^in^fe^ 
fttbjeft  to  the  (torreftioi!,  jurifi}i6kioi¥,  md-  te- 
giflative  authority  of  the  mother  city,  Thtt  feiid^ 
lAg  ou(  z  cokmy  of  thi&  kind,  noti  onfy  gave 
fon^e  fathfa^tbn  to  the  people,  but  often  eUa- 
b$ifbed  a  fort  of  gar rirfon*  too  in  a  newly  eoit-' 
queried  pro^incey  pf  which;  the  obc^nct  might 
otherwife  ha^e  been  doubtful.    A  Romaa  co}^ny„ 
therefore,  whether  we  confider  the  nature  of  the 
eftabKihment  itfelf,  6v  the  motives  for  making 
it,  was  altogether  different  from>a^  Greek  ©tie* 
The  words  aiccordingly,  which  in  th«  original' 
languages  denote  thofc  different  eflablifhmcnts, 
have  very  different  meanings.      The  Latin  word 
(Celonia)  lignifies  fimply  a  f^^antation.      The 
Gteefc  word  {of,iromx)y  on  the  contrary,  figniftes  a 
feparation  of  dwelling,  a  departure  from  home, 
a  going  out  of  the  houfc.     But,  thtoti^h  the 

Roman 
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Romaic  colonres  we#e  m  maay  refpeifts  £iSS^etit  ^  ^^  «*• 
from  tht  Greek  ones,  the  iHCenrft  which  prOftTpt-- 
ed  to  cA^blHh  them  was  equally  pki^  anddif- 
tin&.  Boc&  ittftittitionsr  d(irived  tbeif  er?gi* 
either  firom  irrefiftible  ncccflity,  ot  (tov^  cfe* 
aiswi*  erkkriTt  utility. 

Tkt  eftabliAment  of  the  European-  eolbnieii' 
i^  America  and  the  W^ft  Indies  arofe  ft6v^  M 
nwtflliy :  and  though  the  utility  whiefr  has  i*e'- 
foksd  from  them  h«w  b«6n  ^ery  great,  it  rs  ntrt 
'  aitegtfthep  fo  cka*  aAd  evident.  Jt  was  not  tnr- 
der(tO(Mi!  at  theiv  firft  eftabliftmenr,  and  was*  not 
the  nxwive  either  of  that  efta&Pifhment  or  of  the 
aifcoveries  which  gave  occafion  to  it,  and  th« 
nmore,  extent,  and  linriits- of  tfrat  utility  are  noty 
perhapsv  weH  underftood  at  this  day. 

Tite  Venetians^  during  the  fo«rteentfc  mA 
fifteenth  cenftujries,  carried  on^  a  very  advantage-* 
ous  coninJ^ercc  in*  fpiceries,  and  other  Eaft  India 
.  gDDdsr,  which  they  diftributed  among  the  othet* 
x\mam  of  Europe.  They  purchafed  them  chiefly 
iii  Egypt,  at  that  tim^  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Mammeluks,  the  enemies  of  the  Turks,  of 
whom  the  Venetians  were  the  enemies  j  and  this 
unioft  of  intereft,  affifted  by  the  money  of  Venice, 
formed  fuch  a  con^ie<iion  as  gave  the  Vene- 
tians almoft  a  monopoly  of  the  ti«ade. 

T»]Sf  great  prdfits^  of  the  Venetians  tempted 
the  avidity  of  the  Portuguefe.  They  had  been 
endeavouring,  during  the  courfe  of  the  fifteenth 
centui^,  to  find  out  by  fea  a  way  to  the  countries 
from  which  the  Moors^  breuglit  them  ivory  and 
gald  dftllb  aiciror^  t^e  Efefar^*    They  difcovered 

the 
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BOOK  the  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  the  Cape 
de  Verd  iflands,  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  that  of  Ldoan- 
go,  Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela,  and,  finally, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    They  had  long  wiihed 
to  (hare  in  the  profitable  tra£c  of  the  Venetians, 
and  this  laft  difcovery  opened  to  them  a  probable 
profped  of  doing  fo.     In  1497,  Vafco  de  Gama 
failed  from  the  port  of  Lifbon  with  a  fleet  of 
four  (hips,   and,   after  a  navigation  of  eleven 
months,  arrived  upon  the  coaft  of  Indoftan,  and 
thus  completed  a  courfe  of   difcoveries  which 
had  been  purfued  with  great  fteadinefs,  and  with 
very  little  interruption,  for  near  a  century  to- 
gether. 

Some  years  before  this,  while  the  expe£tations 
of  Europe  were  in  fufpence  about  the  projeds  of 
the  Portugucfc,  of  which  the  fuccefs  appeared  yet 
to  be  doubtful,  a  Genoefe  pilot  formed  the  yet 
more  daring  projeft  of  failing  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
by  the  Weft.     The  fitu^tion  of  thofe  countries 
was  at  that  time  very  imperfeftly  known  in  Eu- 
rope.    The  few  European   travellers  who  had 
been  there  had  magnified  the  diftancej  perhaps 
through  fimplicity  and  ignorance,  what  was  really 
very  greaf,  appearing  almoft  infinite  to  thofe  who 
could  not  iVicafure  it ;  or,  perhaps,  in  order  to 
increafe  fomewhat  more  the  marvellous  of  their 
own  adventures  in  vifiting  regions  fo  immenfely 
remote  from  Europe.     The  longer  the  way  was 
by  the  Eaft,  Columbus  very  juftly  concluded,  the 
Ihorter  it  would  be  by  the  Weft.     He  propofed, 
therefore,  to  take  that  way,  as  both  the  fcorteft  and 
the  furcft,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  con- 
vince 
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vincc  Ifabdla  of  Caftile  of  the  probability  of  his 
projeft.  He  failed  from  the  port  of  Palos  in 
Aiiguft  1492,  near  five  years  before  the  expe-. 
dition  of  Vafco  de  Gama  fet  out  from  Portugal, 
and,  after  a  voyage  of  between  two  and  three 
months,  difcovered  firft  fome  of  the  fmall  Ba- 
li ai"na  or  Lucayan  iflands,  and  afterwards  the 
great  Jfland  of  St.  Domingo. 

But  the  countries  which  Columbus  difcover- 
ed, either  in  this  or  in  any  of  his  fubfequent 
voyages,  had  no  refemblance  to  thoTe  which  he 
had  gone  in  queft  of.     Inftead  of  the  wealth, 
cultivation,  and  populoufnefs  of  China  and  In^- 
doftan,  he  found,  in  St.  Domingo,  and  in  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  new  world  which  he  ever  vi- 
fited,  nothing  but  a  country  quite  covered  with 
wood,  uncultivated,  and  inhabited  only  By  fome 
tribes  of  naked  and  miferable  favages.     He  was 
not  very  willing,  however,  to  believe  that  they 
were  not  the  fam.e  with  fome  of  the  countries  de- 
fcribed  by  Marco  Polo,  the  firft  European  who 
had  vifited,  or  at  leaft  had  left  behind  him,  any 
defcription  of  China  or  the  Eaft  Indies ;   and  a 
very  flight  refemblance,   fuch  as  that  which  he 
found  between  .the  name  of  Cibao,   a  mountain 
in  St.  Domingo,  and  that  of  Cipango,  mention- 
ed by  Marco  Polo,  was  frequently  fufficient  to 
make  him  return  to  this  favourite  prepoffeflion, 
though  contrary  to  the   cleareft  evidenpe.    Jn 
his  letters  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  he  called 
the  countries  whiqh  he  had  difcovered,  the  Indies. 
He  entertained  no  doubt  but  that  they  w^re  the 
extremity  of  thofe  which  had  been  defcribed  by. 

Marco- 
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BOOK  Manco  Poibt  and  that  tbej  were  ji«t  verf  diftaot 
6k>qi  the  GaBgc$^  jot  from  the  <oountries  whicl 
had  been  c^ntiuerQci  hj  Alexander.  Even  when 
at  laft  convinced  that  they  were  different,  he  GAli 
liflictered  hkoxfrlf  tbac  thofe  lidi  countries  {were  ac 
no, great  dtftance,  and,  in  a fufafequent  royage, 
accordingly,  went  in  queit  of  them  akmg  t^ 
coaft  of  Terra  Firma^  and  JK>warda  ithe  iftbmiK 
ofI>arien. 

Iv  donfequence  of  chis  nvAdkc  of  G>tumbus^ 
die  naffle  of  the  Indies  has  (buck  to  cbofe  ^nfer- 
tunate  countries  ever  fince  s  and  when  it  iras  ^t 
laft  cjearly  discovered  that  the  new  were  akoge^ 
Dker  different  from  the  cdd  Itviies,  (the  ibrnier 
were  called  the  Weft,  in  contradiftin&ion  to  tiie 
lofOter^. which  wene  called  obe  iEaft  Indies. 

Ir  was  of  importance  to  CoUrstbus,  'however, 
that  the  countries  which  he  had  ^ifcovcred, 
whatever  they  were,  fhould  be  reprefented  to  thcr 
coMrt  of. Spain  as  of  v>cry  gi^eat  coniequence  5  and, 
in  what  conftitutes  the  real  riches  of  every  coun-^ 
py^  4ihe  animal  and  vegeta;ble  ppod^u^^M^ns  ctf 
As  foil^  there  was  nt  that  time  nothing  which 
GQuid  w^l  j>i>ftify  fuch  a  xeprefentation  of  4iecn. 

T/H^Cori,  Something  between  a  rat  and  a  rab- 
bit, and  fup^fed  txy  Mr.  Buffon  to  be  the  fame 
withthe  Apcreaof  JBrazil,  was  the  largeft  vkvipa- 
I0U6  quadrthped  in  St.  Domingo.  This  fpeciei 
jfeems  jdev/er  to  have  been  very  numei?ows,  and  the 
dn^  and  cats  of  the  Spaniards  ^e  faid  to  hav<s 
long  ago  almoft  •entirely  extirpated  it,  as  wdl  as 
&une  .otiic^  tribes  of  a  ftild  fmaller  (iBe.  Thefej 
tpa^WKCr^xagei^rwAdicapi^tty  large  lieard,  called 
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xhc  lyana  or  Iguanii  oonftitiuted  the  priaoip^l  *  ^  a  ^. 
p^t  of  the  animal  food  which  the  J  and  afforded. 

TjytE  •  vegetahle  food  of  the  inhabit j^Otti 
Aaygh  from  their  want  of  induftry  not  vcxy 
a.bpndant,  was  not  altogether  fo  fcanty.  It  cpjti- 
fifled  in  Indian  com,  yams,  potatoes,  banane^, 
.&c.  plants  which  were  then  altqgether  unknown 
JLD  Europe,  and  which  have  nevex  fmce  beoi 
very  much  efteemed  in.it,  or  fuppofed  to  yield  a 
Xuftcijance  equal  to  what  is  drawn  from  the  conei- 
jpaon  forts  of  griin  and  piilfe,  which  have  been 
cultivated  in  this  part  of  the  world  time  out  Qf 

xniiid. 

Tj*e  cotton  plant  indeed  affdrded  the  materi;^! 
i>f  a yery  impc>rtaht  raanufaduxc.and  was  gt  ri;bat 
ttinne  to  Europeans  undoubtedly  the  moft  valuable 
of  all  the  vegetable  produftipns  of  thofe  ifl^pds, 
Bjut  though  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  con?turj^ 
the  muflins  and  other  cotton  goods  of  the  E^ft 
Indies  were  much  efteemed  in  eve^y  part  of  Eur 
TrQpc;,  the  cotton  manufacture  itfelf  was  not  cul- 
tivated in  -^y  part  of  it.  Even  this  prodqdbion 
ther^efprfsr,  could  not  at  that  time  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  Europeftns  to  be  of  very  great  confe- 
g.uencc. 

FiSDiUG  nothing  either  in  the  .an iiiiials  or  ve- 
getables of  the  newly  difcovered  countries,  which 
could  juftify  a  very  advantageous  rc^prefentation 
of  them,  Columbus  turned  his  view  tow^rd^ 
their  minerals ;  ;amd  in  the  richnefs  of  the  pro- 
duftions  of  this  third  kingdom,  he  .flattered  hicn- 
f^,  jie  ha4  found  4  full  cprnpenfi^tion  for  the 
in^nigpancy  of  thpfe  pf  the  othfr  M,wsx.    Ti^ 

little 
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BOOK  little  bits  of  gold  with  which  the  inhabitant's 
ornamented  their  drefs,  and  which,  he  was  in- 
formed, they  frequently  found  in  the  rivulets 
and  torrents  that  fell  from  the  mountains,  were 
fufBcient  to  fatisfy  him  that  thofe  mountains 
abounded  with  the  richeft  gold  mines.  St.  Do- 
mingo, therefore,  was  reprefented  as  a  country 
abounding  with  gold,  and,  upon  that  account 
(according  to  the  prejudices  not  only  of  the  pre- 
fent  times,  but  of  thofe  times),  an  inexhauftiblc 
fource  of  real  wealth  to  the  crown  and  kingdom 
of  Spain.  When  Columbus,  upon  his  return 
from  his  firft  voyage,  was  introduced  with  a  fort 
of  triumphal  honours  to  the  fovereigns  of  Caftile 
and  Arr.igon,  the  principal  produftions  of  the 
countries  which  he  had  difcovered  were  carried 
in  folemn  proccflion  before  him.  The  only  va- 
luable  part  of  them  confifted  in  fome  little  fillets, 
bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold,  and  in 
fome  bales  of  cotton.  The  reft  were  mere  ob- 
je£ls  of  vulgar  wonder  and  curiofity  j  fome  reeds 
of  an  extraordinary  fize,  fome  birds  of  a  very 
beautiful  plumage,  and  fome  ftuffed  Ikins  of  the 
huge  alligator  and  manati  j  all  of  which  were 
preceded  by  fix  or  feven  of  the  wretched  natives, 
whofe  fingular  colour  and  appearance  added 
greatly  to  the  novelty  of  the  (hew. 

In  confequence  of  tlie  reprefentations  of  Co- 
lumbus, the  council  of  Caftile  determined  to  take 
poffeffion  of  countries  of  which  the  inhabitants 
were  plainly  incapable  of  defending  themfclves. 
The  pious  purpofe  of  converting  them  to  Chrifti- 
anity  fanftificd  the  injuftice  of  the  projeft.    But 
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the  hope  of  finding  tfeafures  of  gold  there,  was  ^  ^^  ^* 
the  fole  nnotive  which  prompted  tx)  undertake  it ; 
and  to  give  this  motive  the  grcatfer  weight,  it 
was'  propofed  by  Columbus,  that  the  half; of  all 
the  gold  and  filver  that  fhould  be  found  there 
lliould  belong  to  the  crpwn.  This  propofal  was 
approved  of  by  the  (Jouncii;-         '     -:  .   .1  ' 

As  long  as  the  whole  orthe.far  greater  part  of 
the  gold,   which  the  firft  adventurers,  iniporteci 
into  Europe,  Was  got  by  (6  very  eafy  a  methocj 
as  the  plundering  of  the  dcfencelefa  natives,  it; 
was  not  perhaps^ very  difficult  to  pay  even  this 
heavy  tax.     But  when   the   natives  were  once 
fairly  ftript  of  all  that  they  had,  which,  in  St^ 
Dcmiingo^    and  in  all  the  other  coxintries  dif- 
covered  by  Golumbusy  was  done  completely  in 
fix  or  eight  years,  and  when  in  order  to  findi 
rtiore  it  had  become  neceffary  to  dig  for  it  in  the 
rhines,   there  was  no   longer  any  poflibility  of 
paying  this  tax.     The  rigorous  exadtion  of  it^ 
accordingly^  firft  occafi'oned,  it  is  faid,  the  total 
abandoning  of  the  mines  of  St.  Domingo,  which' 
have  never  been  Wrought  finee.     It  was  foon  rcf 
duced  therefore  to  a  third ;  then  to  a  fifth ;  after •♦ 
\'(rards  to  a  tenths    and  at  laft  to  a  twentieth  pari 
of  the  grofs  produce  of  the  gold  mines.     The 
tax  .upon  filver  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be 
a  fifth  of  the  grofs  produce.     It  was  reduced  to 
a  tenth  only  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century. 
But  the  firft  adventurers  do  not. appear  to  have 
been  much  interefted  about  filver.     Nothing  lefs 
precious  than  gold  feemed  worthy  of  their  atten- 
tion^       '  ^ 
Vol,  II.  A  a  "         All 
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Att  the  other  cntcrprizes  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  new  world,  fubfequent  to  tbofe  of  Columbus, 
feem  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  fame  mo- 
tive. It  was  the  facrcd  thirft  of  gold  that  carried 
Oieda,  'Nicueffa,  and  Vafco  Nugnes  de  Balboa^ 
to  the  ift'hmus  of  Darien,  that  carried  Cortez  to 
Mexico,  and  Almagro.  and  Pizzarro  to  Chili 
and  Peru.  When  thofc  adventurers  arrived  upon 
any  unknown  coaft,  their  firft  enquiry  w^  al- 
ways if  there  was  any  gold  to  be  found  there  j 
and  according  to  the  information  which  they 
ireceived  concerning  this  particular,  thqr  deter- 
mined cither  to  quit  the  country  or  t^  fettle 
in  it. 

Of  all  thofe  txpenfiye  and  uncertain  projefts, 
however,  which  bring  bankruptcy  upon  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  who  engage  in  them, 
there  is  none  perhaps  more  perfedly  ruinous 
than  the  fearch  after  new  filver  and  gold  mines. 
It  is  perhaps  the  moft  difadvantagepus  lottery  in 
the  world,  or  the  one  in  which  the  gain  of  thofc 
who  draw  the  prizes  bears  the  leaft  proportion  to 
the  lofs  of  thofe  who  draw  the  blanks  :  for 
though  the  prizes  are  few  and  the  blanks  many^ 
I  the  common  price  of  a  ticket  is  the  whole  for- 
tune of  a  very  rich  man.  Proje<5ts  of  mining, 
inftead  of  replacing  the  capital  employed  in 
them,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock, 
commonly  abforf)  both  capital  and  profit.  They 
are  the  projcfts,  therefore,  to  which  of  all  others 
a  prudent  law-giver,  whadefired  to  increafc  the 
capital  of  his  nation,  would  leaft  chufe  to  give 
\^_.any  extraordinary  encouragement,  or  to  turn  to- 
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wards  thdm  a  greater  fhare  of  that  capital  than 
what  wpuld  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord. 
Such  in  reality  is  the  abfurd  confidence  which 
almoi^  all  men  have  in  their  own  good  fortune, 
that  wherever  there  is  the  leaft  probability  of 
fuccefs,  too  great  a  fhare  of  it  is  apt  to  go 
to  them  of  its  own  accord. 

But  though  the  judgment  of  fober  reafon  and 
experience  concerning  fach  prdjefts  has  always 
been  extremely  iinfavourable,  that  of  human 
avidity  has  commonly  been  quite  otherwife. 
The  fame  paflion  which  has  fuggefted  to  fq 
many  people  the  abfurd  idea  of  the  philofopher's 
(tone,  has  fuggefted  to  others  the  equally  abfurd 
one  of  immenfe  rich  mines  of  gold  and  filver* 
They  did  not  confider  that  the  value  of  thofc 
metals  has,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  arifen  chiefly 
from  their  fcarciry,  and  that  their  fcarcity 
has  arifen  from  the  very  fmall  quantities  of 
them  which  nature  has  any  where  depofited  in 
one  place,  from  the  hard  and  intraftable  fub- 
ftances  with  which  fhe  has  almoft  every  where 
furrounded  thofe  fniall  quantities,  and  confe- 
quently  from  the  labour  and  expence  which  are 
every  -where  neceflary  in  order  to  penetrate  to 
and  get  at  them.  They  flattered  themfelves 
that  veins  of  thofe  metals  might  in  many  places 
be  found  as  large  and  as  abundant  as  thofe  which 
are  commonly  found  of  lead,  or  copper,  or  tin, 
or  iron.  The  dream  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  con- 
cerning the  golden  city  and  country  of  Eldorado, 
may  fatisfy  us,  that  even 'wife  men  are  not  al- 
ways cxe^npt  from  fuch  ftrangedcluGons.     More 
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than  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  that  great 
man,  the  Jefuit  Gumila  was  ftUl  convinced  of 
the  reality  of  that  wonderful  country,  and  ex- 
prefled  with  great  warnnth,  and  I  dare  to  fay, 
with  great  (incerity,  how  happy  he  fhould  be  to 
tarry  the  light  of  the  gofpel  to  a  people  who 
could  fo  well  reward  the  pious  labours  of  their 
miffionary. 

In  the  countries  firft  difcovered  by  the  Spa- 
niards, no  gold  or  filver  mines  are  at  prefent 
known  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  worth  the  work- 
ing: The  quantities  of  thiofe  rnetals  which  the 
firft  adventurers  are  faid  to  have  found|  there^ 
had  probably  been  very  much  magnified,  as  we  1 
as  the  fertility  of  the  mines  which  were  wrought 
immediately  after  the  firft  difcovery.  What  thofc 
adventurers  were  reported '^ to  have  found,  how- 
ever, was  fufEcient  to  inflame  the  avrdity  of  all 
their  countrymen.  Every  Spaniard  who  failed  to 
America  expefted  to  find  an  Eldorad'o.  Fortune 
too  did  upon  this  what  fhe  has'donfe  upon  very 
few  other  occafions.  She  realized  in  fome  mea- 
lurc  the  extravagant  hopes  of  her  votaries,  and 
in  the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  (of  which  the  one  happened  about  thirty, 
the  other  about  forty  years  after  the  firft  expedi- 
tion of  Columbus),  ftie  prefented  them  with 
fomething  not  very  unlike  that  jprofufion  of  the 
precious  metals  which  they  fought  for. 

A  PROJECT  of  commerce  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 

therefore,  gave  occafion  to  the  firft  difcovery  of 

the  Weft.     A  projeft  of  conqueft  gave  occafion 

to  all  the  cftablilhments  of  the  Spaniards  in  thofe 

^   •  newly 
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newly  difcovered  countries.  The  motive  which  ^  'f,„'^  ^^ 
excited  them  to  this  conqueft  was  a  projedt  of 
gold  and  filver  mines;  and  a  courfe  of  accidents, 
which  no  human  wif^om  could  forefee,  rendered 
this  projeft  much  more  fuccefsful  than  the  un- 
dertakers had  any  reafonable  grounds  for  expedl- 


The  firft  adventurers  of  all  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,   who  attempted  to  make  fettlements 
in  America,  were  animated  by  the  like  chimeri- 
cal views  J   but  they  were  not  equally  fuccefsful.' 
It  was  more  than  a  hundred   years  atter  the  firft 
fettlement  of  the  Brazils,  before  any  filver,  gold, 
or  diamond  mines  were  difcovered  there.     In  the 
Englffh,   French,   Dutch,    and  Danifli  colonies, 
none  have  ever  yet  been  difcovered  j  at  leaft  none 
that  are  at  prefent  fuppofed  to  be  worth  the  work- 
ing.     The  firft  Englifh  fettlers  in  North  Ame- 
rica, however,  off^ered  a  fifth  of  all  the  gold  and 
filver  which  Ihould  be  found  there  to  the  king, 
as  a  motive  for  granting  them  their  patents.     In 
the  patents  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,   to  the  Lon- 
don and  Plymouth  companies,  to  the  council  of 
Plymouth,   &c.   this   fifth  was  accordingly  rc- 
ferved  to   the   crown.     To   the   expeftation   of 
finding  gold  and  filver  mines,  thofe  firft  fettlers 
too  joined  that  of  difcovering  a  north  weft  paflage 
to  the  Eaft  Indies.     They  have   hitherto   been 
difappointed  in  both. 
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pARt    Second. 

Caujes  of  the  profperity  of  new  Colonies. 

'T^HE  colony  of  a  civilized  nation  which  takes 
poffeflion,  cither  of  a  wafte  country,  or  'of 
one  fo  thinly  inhabited,  that  the  natives  eafily 
give  place  to  the  new  fettlcrs,  advances  more 
rapidly  to  wealth  and  greatnefs  than  a,ny  other 
human  fociety. 

The  colonifts  carry  out  with  them  a  know-, 
ledge  of  agriculture  and  of  other  ufeful  arts, 
fuperior  to  what  can  grow  up  of  its  own  accord 
in  the  courfe  of  many  centuries  among  favage 
and  barbarous  nations.  They  carry  out  with 
them  too  the  habit  of  fubordination,  fome  notion 
of  the  regular  government  which  takes  place  in 
their  qwn  country,  of  the*  fyftem  of  laws  which 
fupport  it,  and  of  a  regular  adminiftratiori  of 
juftice;  and  they  naturally  eftablilh  fomething 
of  the  fame  kind  in  the  new  fettlement.  But 
arhong  favage  and  barbarous  nations,  the  natural 
pirogrcfs  of  Jaw  and  government  is  ftill  flower 
than  the  natural  progrefs  of  arts,  after  law  and 
government  have  been  fo  far  eftabliflied,  as  is 
neceflary  for  their  protcftion.  Every  colonift 
gets  more  land  than  h^  can  ppltibly  cultivate. 
He  has  no  rent,  and  fcarce  any  taxes  to  pay.  No 
landlord  (hares  with  him  in  its  produce,  and  the 
ihare  of  the  fovercign  is  commonly  but  a  trifle. 
He  has  every  motive'  to  render  as  great  as  pof- 
fible  a  produce^  which  is  thus  to  be  almofl:  en- 
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tirely  his  own.  But  his  land  is  commonly  fo  ^  ^  *  ^* 
cxtenfive,  that  with  all  his  own  induftry,  and 
with  all  the  induftry  of  other  people  whom  he 
can  get  to  employ,  he  can  feldom  make  it  pror 
duce  the  tenth  part  of  what  it  is  capable  of  pro« 
ducing.  He  is  eager,  therefore,  to  colled  la- 
bourers from  all  quarters,  and  to  reward  thenn 
ivitb  the  moft  liberal  wages.  'But  thofe  liberal 
wages,  joined  to  the  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of 
land,  foon  make  thofe  labourers  leave  him,  in 
order  to  become  landlords  themfelves,  and  to 
reward,  with  equal  liberality,  other  labourers, 
who  foon  leave  them  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
they  left  their  firft  matter.  The  liberal  reward 
of  kbour  encourages  marriage.  The  children, 
during  the  tender  years  of  infancy,  are  well  fed 
and  properly  taken  care  of,  and  when  they  arc 
grown  up,  the  value  of  their  labour  greatly  over- 
pays their  maintenance.  When  arrived  at  ma- 
turity, the  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  low 
price  of  land,  enable  them  to  eftabliih  them- 
felves  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  fathers  did 
before  them. 

In  other  countries,  rent  and  profit  cat  up 
wages^  and  the  two  fupcrior  orders  of  people 
opprefs  the  inferior  one.  But  in  new  colonies, 
the  ;intereft  of  the  two  fqperior  orders  obliges 
them  to  treat  the  inferior  one  with  more  genc- 
rofity  and  humaqity^  at  Jcaft^  where  that  in- 
ferior one  is  not  iq  4  ftate  of  flavery.  Wafte 
lands,  of  the  greateft  natural  fertility,  are  to  be 
had  for  a  trifle.  The  increafe  of  revenue  which 
the  proOTietor^  who  is  always  the  undertaker^ 
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cxpefts  from  tHeir  improvement,  conftitutes  his 
profit ;    which   in   thcfe  circumftances   is   com- 
monly very  greqt.     But  this  great  profit  cannot 
be  made  without  employing  the  labour  of  other 
people  in  clearing  and- cultivating  the  land;  and 
the  difpropoftion  between  the  great  extent  of  the 
land  and  the  fmall  number  of  the  people,   which 
commonly  takes  place  in  new  colonics,    makes 
it  difficult  for  him  to  get  this  labour.     He  does 
not,    therefore,    difpute    about  wages,    but    is 
willing   to   employ  labour   at   any  price.     The 
high  wages    of   labour    encourage    population. 
The  cheapnefs  and  plenty  of  good  land  encourage 
improvement,   and  enable  the  proprietor  to  pay 
thofc  high  wages.     In  tbofc  wages  confifts  almoft 
the  whole  price  of  the  land;  and  though  they  are 
high,   confidered  as  the  wages  of  labour,  they 
are  low,    confidered  as  the  price  of  what  is  fo 
very  valuable.     What  encourages  the  progrefs 
^of  population  and  improvement,  encourages  that 
of  real  wealth  and  greatnefs. 

The  progrefs  of  many  of  the  ancient  Greek 
colonies  towards  wealth  and  greatnefs,  feems  ac- 
cordingly to  have  been  very  rapid.  In  the 
courfe  of  a  century  or  two,  feveral  of  them  ap- 
pear to  have  rivalled,  and  even  to  have  fur- 
paffed  their  mother  cities.  Syracufc  and  Agri- 
•geritum  in  Sicily,  Tarentum  and  Locri  in  Italy, 
Ephefus  and  Miletus  in  Leffer  Afia,  appear  by 
all  accounts  to  have  been  at  lead  equal  to  any  of 
the  cities  of  ancient  Greece.  Though  pofterior 
.in  their  eftablilhment,  yet  all  the  arts  of  refine- 
ment, philofophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  feem 

to 
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to  have  been  cultivated  as  early,  and  to  have  ^  ha  p. 
been  improved  as  highly  in  them,  as  in  any  part 
of  the  mother  country.  The  fchools  of  the  two 
oldeft  Greek  philofophers,  thofe  of  Thales  and 
Pythagoras,  were  eftablifhed,  it  is  remarkable, 
not  in  ancient  Greece,  but  the  one  in  an 
Afiatic,  the  other  in  an  Italian  colony.  All 
thofe  colonies  had  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  coun- 
tries inhabited  by  favage  and  barbarous  nations, 
ivho  eafily  gave  place. to  the  new  fettlers. ,  They 
had  plenty  of  good  land,  and  as  they  were  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  mother  city,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  the 
way  that  they  judged  was  moft  fuitable  to  their 
own  intereft. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Roman  colonies  is  by  no 
means  fo  brilliant.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
fuch  as  Florence,  have  in  the  courfe  of  many 
ages,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  mother  city,  grown 
,  up  to  be  confiderable  ftates.  But  the  progrefs  of 
no  one  of  them  feems  ever  to  have  been  very 
rapid.  They  were  all  eftablifhed  in  conquered 
provinces,  which  in  moft  cafes  had  been  fully 
inhabited  before.  The  quantity  of  land  afligned 
to  each  colonift  was  .feldom  very  confiderable, 
and  as  the  colony  was  not  independent,  they  wjerc 
not  always  at  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
in  the  way  that  they  judged  was  moft  fuitable  to 
their  own  intereft. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land,    the' European  \ 
/colonies  eftablifhed  in  America  and  the  ,  Weft 
Indies  refemble,  and  even  greatly  furpafs,  thofe 
pf  ancient  Greece.     In  their  dependency  upoq. 
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'  ^1^  ^  ^^^  mother  ftatc,  they  rcfcmble  thofe  of  ancient 
Rome;  but  theif  great  diftance  from  Europe  has 
in  all  of  them  alleviated  more  or  lefs  the  effcfts 
of  this  dependency.  Their  fituation  has  placed 
them  lefs  in  the  view  and  left  in  the  power  of 
their  mother  country.  In  purfuing  their  intereft 
their  own  way,  their  conduct  has,  upon  many  oc- 
cafionSi  been  overlooked,  either  becaufe  not 
known  or  not  underftood  in  Europe ;  and  upon 
fome  occafions  it  has  been  fairly  fuffered  and  fub- 
mitted  to,  becaufe  their  diftance  rendered  it  dif- 
ficult to  reftrain  it.  Even  the  violent  and  arbi- 
trary government  of  Spain  has,  upon  many  occa- 
fions, been  obliged  to  recall  or  foften  the  orders 
which  had  been  given  for  the  government  of  her 
colonies,  for  fear  of  a  general  infurreftion.  The 
progrefs  of  all  the  European  colonies  in  wealthy 
population,  and  improveoient,  has  accordingly 
been  very  great. 

The  crown  of  Spain,  by  its  Ihare  o(  the  gol4 
and  filver,  derived  fome  revenue  from  ils  colo-? 
nics,  from  the  moment  of  their  firft  eftabliih- 
ment.  It  was  a  revenue  too,  of  a  nature  to 
excite  in  human  avidity  the  moft  extravagant  ex- 
J)e(9:ations  of  ftill  greater  riches.  *The  Spanifh- 
colonies,  therefore,  from  the  moment  of  their 
firft  eftabliftiment,  attradled  very  much  the  at- 
tention of  their  mother  country  j  while  thofe  of 
the  other  Eurppean  nations  were  for  a  long  time 
In  a  great  meafure  neglefted.  The  forrner  did 
not,  perhaps,  thrive  the  better  in  confequeace 
of  this  attention  j  nor  the  latter  the  worfe  in  con- 
fequcncc  of  this  neglcft,    In  proportion  to  the 
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extent  of  the  country  which  they  in  fome  meafure 
pofleft,    the  Spanilh  colonies  are  confidered  as 
lefs  populous  and  thriving  than  thofe  of  almoft 
any  otjier  European  nation.     The  progrefs  even 
of  the  Spanifli  colonies,  however,  in  population 
and  improvement,  has  certainly  been  very  rapid 
and  very  great.    ,  The  city  6f  Lima,    founded 
lince  the  conqueft,  is  feprefented  by  UUoa,  as 
containing  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants  near  thirty 
years  ago.     Quito,  which    had  been  but  a  mi- 
ferable  hamlet  of  Indians,  is  reprefcnted  by  the 
fame  author   as  in  his  time  equally  populous, 
Gemelli  Carreri,  a  pretended  traveller,-  it  is  faid, 
irideed,   but  who   feems   every  where   to    have 
written  updn  extreme  good  information,  repre- 
fents  the  city  of  Mexico  as  containing  a  hundred 
thoufand  inhabitants ;  a  number  which,  in  fpite 
of  all  the  exaggerations  of  the  Spanifli  writers, 
is,  probably,   rtiore  than  five  times  greater  than 
what  it  contained  in  the  time  of  Montezuma, 
Thefe  numbers  exceed  greatly  thofe  of  Bofton, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  the  three  greateft 
cities  of  the  Englifli  colonies.     Before  the  con-» 
queft  of  the  Spaniards  there  were  no  cattle  fit 
for  draught   either   in  Mexico  or  Peru.      The 
lama  was  their  only  beaft  of  burden,    and   its 
ftrength  feems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  inferior 
to  that  dCa  common  afs.     The  plough  was  un- 
known among  them.     They  were  ignorant  of 
the  ufe  of  iron.     They  had  no  coined  money, 
nor  any  eftablilhed  inftrument  of  commerce  of 
any  kind.     Their  commerce  was  carried  on  by 
barter.     A  fort  pf  wooden  fpade  was  their  prin- 
cipal 
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cipal   inftrument  of  agriculture.     Sharp  ftones 
fcrvcd  them  for  knives  and  hatchets  to  cut  with  ; 
filh  bones  and  the  hard  finews  of  certain  anitnals 
ferved  them  for  needles  to  few  with. ;  and  thefe 
fcem  to  have  been  their  principal  inftruments  of 
trade.     In  this  ftate  of  thirigs,  it  feems  impof- 
fible,  that  either  of  thofe  empires  could  have  been 
fo  much  improved  or  fo  well  cultivated  as  at 
prefent,  when  they  are  plentifully  furniflied  with 
all  forts  of  European  cattle,*  and  when  the  ufe 
of  iron,  of  the  plough,  and  of  many  of  the  arts 
of  Europe,  has  been  introduced  among  them. 
But  the  populoufnefs  of  every  country  muft  be 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  improvement 
and  cultivation.    In  fpite  of  the  cruel  deftruftion 
of  the  natives  which  followed  the  conqueft,  thefe 
two  great  empires  are,  probably,    more   popu- 
lous now  than  they  ever  were  before :  and  the 
people  are  furely   very  different  s   for  we  muft 
acknowledge,     I   apprehend,    that  the  Spanilh 
Creoles   are   in   many  refpedls   fuperior  to   the 
ancient  Indians. 

After  the  fettlements  of  the  Spaniards,  that 
of  the  Portugueze  in  Brazil  is  the  oldeft  of  any 
European  nation  in  America.  But  as  for  a  long 
time  after  the  firft  difcovery,  neither  gold  nor 
filver  mines  were  found  in  it,  and  as  it  afforded, 
upon  that  account,  little  or  no  revenue  to  the 
crown,  it  was  for  a  long  time  in  a  great  meafure 
negledledj  and  during  this  ftate  of  negleft,  it 
grew  up  to  be  a  great  and  powerful  colony. 
While  Portugal  was  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  Brazil  was  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  who 
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got  poffeffion  of  feven  of  the  fourteen  provinces  6  h  a  p. 
into  which  it  is' divided.    They  expefted  foon  to 
conquer   the   other   feven,    when  *  Portugal  re- 
covered its  independency  by  the  elevation  of  the 
family  of  Braganza  to  the  throne.     The  Dutch 
then,    as   enemies    to    the   Spaniards,     became 
Trielids  to  the  Portligueze,  who  wepe  like  wife  the 
enemies  of  the  Spaniards.     They  agreed,  there- 
fore,'  to*  leave  that  part  of  Brazil,   which  they 
had  not  conquered,   to    the  king  of  Portugal, 
-who  agreed  to  leave  that  par^t  which  they  had 
conquered  to  them,  as  a  matter  not  worth  dif- 
puting  ab6ut  with  fach  good  allies.     But  the 
Dutch  government  foon   began  to  .oppretfe  The 
Portugueze  colonifts,  who,   inftead  ofatpufrng 
themfelves  with  complaints,    took  atms  againft 
their  new  matters,  and  by  their  own  valour  and 
refolution,    with  the  connivance,    indeed,    but 
without  any  avowed  affiftancc  from  the  mother 
country,  drove  them  out  of  Brazil.    The  Dutch, 
therefore,  finding  it  Lmpoffible  to  keep  any  part 
of  the  country  to  themfelves,    were  contented 
that  it  ihould  be  entirely  reftored  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal.     In  this  colony  there  arc  fai4:t-o  be 
more  than  fix  hundred  thoufand  people,  either 
Portugueze    or    defcended    from    Portuguese, 
Creoles,  mulattoes,    and   a  mixed  race  between 
Portugueze  and  Brazilians^     No  one  -colony  in 
America  is  fuppofed  to  contain  fo  great  a.number 
of  people  of  European  extraftion. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and- during 
the  greater  part  of  the  fixteenth  century,  Spain 
and  Portugal  were  the  two  great  naval  powers. 

upon 
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B  o  o  K  upon  the  ocean :  for  though  the  Gommcrce   of 
.Venice  extended  to  every  part  of  Europe,    its 
fleets  had  fcarce  ever  failed  beyond  the  Medi- 
terranean.    The  Spaniards,  in  virtue  of  the  firfl 
difcovery,  claimed  all  America  as  their  own  i 
and  though  they  could  not  hinder  fo  great  a 
naval  power  u  that  of  Portugal  from  fettling  in 
Brazil,  fuch  was,  at  that  time^  the  terror  of  their 
name,  that  the  greater  p^rt  of.  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  were  afraid  to  cftablilh  themfelves  in 
any  other  part  of  that  great  continent.     The 
French,  who  attempted  to  fettle  in  Florida,  were 
all  murdered  by  the  Spaniards.    But  the  declen- 
fion  of  the  naval  power  of  this  latter  nation,    in 
confequence    of  the  defeat  or  mifcarriage  of, 
what  they  called,  their  Invincible  Armada,  which 
happened  'towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen* 
tury,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  obftruft  any 
longer  the   fettleracnts  x>f  the  other  European 
nations.     In  the  courfe  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, therefore,    the  Englifh,   French,    Dutch, 
Danes,  and  Swedes,  all  the  great  nations  who 
had  any  ports  upon  the  ocean,  attempted  to  make 
fome  fettlements  in*  the  new  world. 

The  Swedes  eftabliftied  themfelves  in  New 
Jerfey ;  and  the  number  of  Swedifh  families  ftill 
to  be  found  there,  fufficicntly  demonftrates,  that 
this  colony  was  very  likely  to  profper,  had  it 
been  prote<5ted  by  the  mother  country.  But 
being  neglefted  by  Sweden,  it  was  foon  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  York, 
which  again,  in  1674,  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  the£nglifli. 

The 
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The  fmall  iflands  of  St.  ThQtnas  and  Santa  c  h  a  ?. 
Cruz  are  the  only  countries  in  the  new  world 
that  have  ever  been  poffeffed  by  the  Danes* 
Thefe  little  fettlements  too  were  under  the  gor 
vernment  of  an  exclufive  company,  which  had 
the  fole  right,  both  of  purchafing  the  furplus 
produce  of  the  colonifts,  and  of  fupplying  them 
•with  fuch  goods  of  other  countries  as  they 
•wanted,  and  which,  therefore,  both  in  its  pur- 
chafes  and  fales,  had  not  only  the  power  of  op- 
preffing  them,  but  the  greateft  temptation  to  da 
To.  The  government  of  an  exclufive  company 
of  merchants,  is,  perhaps,  the  worft  of  all  go- 
vernments for  any  country  whatever.  It  was 
nor,  however,  able  to  flop  altogether  the  pro- 
grefs  of  thefe  colonies,  though  it  rendered  it 
more  flow  and  languid.  The  late  king  of  Den^ 
mark  dlflblved  this  company,  and  fince  that 
time  the  profperity  of  thefe  colonics  has  beca 
very  great. 

The  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Weft,  as  weU 
as  thofe  in  the  Eall  Indies,  were  originally  put 
under  the  government  of  an  exclufive  company, 
yhe  progrefs  of  fome  of  them,  therefore,  though 
it  has  been  confiderable,  in  comparifon  with  that 
of  almoft  any  country  that  has  been  long  peopled 
and  eftablifhed,  has  been  languid  and  flow  in 
comparifon  with  that  of  the  greater  part  of  new 
colonies.  The  colony  of  Surinam,  though  very 
confiderable,  is  ftjU  inferior  to  the  greater  pad: 
of  the  fugar  colonies  of  the  other  European  na- 
tions. The  colony  of  Nova  Belgia,  now  divided 
into  ,the  two  provinces  of  New  York  and  New 
I  Jcrfey^ 
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iiderable  too^    even    chough   it   had   remained 
under  the  government  of  the  Dutch.    The  plenty 
and  cheapnefs  of  good  land  are  fuch  powerful 
caufes  of  profperity,  that  the  very  worft  govern- 
ipent  is  fcarce  capable  of  checking  altogether  the 
efficacy  of  their  operation!     The  great  diftance 
too  from  the  mother  countiy  would  enable  the 
colonifts  to  evade  more  or  lefs,  by  fmuggling, 
the  monopoly  which  the  company  enjoyed  againft 
them.   At  prefent  the  company  allows  all  Dutch 
Ihips  to  trade  to  Surinam  upon  paying  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  their  cargo  for 
^z  licence  ;   and  only  referves  to  itfelf  exclufivcly 
the  diredt  trade  from  Africa  to  America,  which 
confifts  almoft  entirely  in  the  flave  trade.     This 
relaxation  in  the  exclufive  privileges  of  the  com^ 
*pany,    is  probably  the  principal  caufe  of  that 
degree  of  profpcrity  which  that  colony  at  prefent 
enjoys.      Cura^oa  and  Euftatia,  the  two  prin:- 
cipal  iQands  belonging  to  the  Dutch,   arc  free 
ports  open  to  the  fhips  of  all  nations ;  and  thfs 
freedom,  in  the  midft  of  better  colonies  whofe 
ports  are  open  to  thofe  of  one  nation  only,-  has 
been  the  great  caufe  of  the  profpcrity  of  thofe 
two  barren  iQands. 

The  French  colony  of  Canada  was,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  lafl:  century,  and  fomc 
part  of  the  prefent,  under  the  government  of  an 
exclufive  company.  Under  fo  unfavourable  an 
adminiftration  its  progrefs  was  neceflarily  very 
(low  in  comparilbn  with  that  of  other  new  colo- 
nies i  but  it  became  much  more  rapid  when  thi's 
'  •  company 
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company  was  diflblved  after  the  fall  of  what  ^  ^^f  **• 
is  called  the  Miffiffippi  fcheme.  When  the  Eng- 
lifli  got  poffeflion  of  this  country,  they  found  in 
it  near  double  the  number  of  inhabitants  whieh 
father  Charlevoix  had  afligned  to  it  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  before.  That  jefuit  had 
travelled  over  the  whole  country,  and  had  no 
inclination  to  reprefent  it  as  lefs  confiderable  than 
it  really  was* 

The  French  colony  of  St.  Domingo  was  efta- 
blifhed  by  pirates  and  frcc-booters,  who,  for  a 
longtime,  neither  required  the  proteftion, .  nor 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  France;  and 
when  that  race  of  banditti  tecamc  fo  far  citizens 
as  to  acknowledge  this  authority,  it  was  for  a 
long  time  neceffary  to  exercife  it  vith  very  great 
gentlenefs.  During  this  period  the  population 
and  improvement  of  tjiis  colony  increafecj  very 
fall.  Even  the  oppreffion  of  the  exclufivc  com- 
pany, to  which  it  was  for  fome  time  fubje6led> 
with  all  the  other  colonies  of  France,  thpugh 
it  no  doubt  retarded,  had  not  been  able  to  ftop  - 
its  progrefs  altogether.  The  courfe  of  its  pro- 
Iperity  returned  as  foon  as  it  was  relieved  from 
that  oppreffion.  It  is  now  the  moft  important 
of  the  fugar  colonies,  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
its  produce  is  faid  to  be  greater  than  that  of^l 
the  Englifti  fugar  colonies, put  together.  The 
other  fugar  colonies  of  France  arc  in  general  all 
very  thriving. 

But  there  are  no  colonies  of  which  the  pro-  \ 
grefs  has  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  in  North  America* " 

Vol.  II.  B  b  Plenty 
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Plenty  of  good  land,  and  liberty  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  their  own  way,  fcem  to  be  the 
two  great  caufes  of  the  profpcrity  of  all  new  co- 
lonies. ^ 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land  the  Englifli  colo- 
nies of  North  America,  though,  no  doubt,  very 
abundantly  provided,  are,  however,  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  Spaniard?  and  Portugueze,  and  not 
fuperior  to  fome  of  thofe  poffefled  by  the  French 
before  the  late  war.  But  the  political  inftitu* 
tions  of  the!  Epgijfti  colonies  have  been  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
this  land,  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  other  three 
nations. 

First,  the •  engrofling  of  uncultivated  land, 
though  it  has  by  no  means  been  prevented  alto- 
gether, has  been  more  reftrained  in  riie  Engliih 
Colonies '  than  in  any  other.  The  colony  law 
which  impofes  uport  every  proprietor  the  obliga- 
tion of^mproving  and  cultivating,  within  a  li* 
mited  time,  a  certain  proportion  of  his  lands, 
and  which,  in  cafe  of  failure,'  declares  thofe  ne- 
glected lands  grantable  to  any  other  perfon; 
though  it  has  not,  perhaps,  been  very  ftriftly 
executed,  has,  *  however,  hid  fome  efFeft. 

Secondly,  in  Pennfylvanii  there,  is  no  right 
of  primogeniture,  and  lands,  like  moveables, 
are  divided  equally  among  all  the  children 
of  the  family.  In  three  of  the  provinces  of 
.New  England  the  oldeft  has  only  a  double 
Ihare,  as;  in  the  Mofaical  law.  Though  in 
thofe  provinces,  therefore,  tt)0  great  a  quan- 
tity of  land  Ihould  fometimes  be  engroffcd  by  a 
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particular  individual,   it  is  likely,  in  the  courfe 
of  a  generation  or  two,-  to  be  fufficiently  divided 
again.     In  the  ot$er  Englifli  colonies,  indeed, 
the  right  of  primogeniture  t^es  place,  as  in  the 
law  ot  England.     But  in  all  the  Englifh  colonies 
the  tenure  of  the  lands,  which  are  all  held  by 
free  focage,  facilitajtes  alienation,  and  the  granted 
of  any  extenfive  traft  of  land  generally  finds  it 
for  his  ihtereft  to  alienate,  as  faftas  he  can,  the  . 
grerater  part  of  it,  referving^  only  a  fmall  quit- 
rent.     In  the  Spanifh  and  Portugueze  coloni^s^ 
what  is  called  the  right  of  Majorazzo  *   takes 
place  in  the  fucceflion  of  all  thofe  great  eftates  to 
which  any  title  of  honour  is  annexed*      Such 
eftates  go  all  to  one  perfon,  andare  in  efFedt  en* 
tailed  and  unalienable.     The  .French  colonics, 
indeed,  are  fubjeft  to  the  cuftom  of  Pajis,  which, 
in  the  inheritance  of  land,  is  much  more  favour- 
able to  the  younger  children  than  the  law  of 
England.     But,  in  the  French  colonies,   if  any 
part  of  an  eftate,  held  by  the  noble  tenure  of 
chivalry  and  homage,  is  alienated,  it  is,  for  a  li- 
mited time,   fubje6t  to  the  right  pf  redemption, 
cither,  by  the  heir  of  the  fuperior  or  by  the  heir 
of  the  family ;  and  all  the  largeft  eftates  of  the 
country  are  held  by  fuch  noble  tenures,  which 
neceffarily  embarrafs  alienation.     But,   in  a  new 
colony,  a  great  uncultivated  eftate  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  fpeedily  divided  by  alieiiatioft  than 
by   fucceflion.      The  plenty  and   cheapnefs  of 
good  land,  it  Ijas  already  been  obferved,  are  the 
principal  cavfes  of  the  rapid  profperity  of  nfe^ 

*  Jus  Majorat  OS. 
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BOOK  colonics.     The  cngrofling  of  land,  in  cffcd,  dc- 
ftroys  this  plenty  and  chcapnefs.   The  cngrofling 
of  unculcivatcd  land,  bclides,  is  the  greatcft  ob- 
ftruftion' to. its  improvement.     Hut   the' labour 
that  is  employed  in  the  improvement  and  culti- 
vation of  land  affords  the  grcateft  and  mod  valu- 
able produce  to  the  fociety.     The  produce  of  la- 
bour, in  this  cafe,  pays  not  only  its  own  wages, 
and  the  profit  of  the  ftock  which  employs  it,  but 
the  rent  of  the  land  too  upon  which  it  is  em- 
ployed.    The  labour  of  the  Englifti  colonifts, 
therefore,  being  more  employed  in  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  land,  is  likely  to.  afford 
a  greater  and  more  valuable  produce,  than  th^t 
of  any  of  the  other  three  nations,  which,  by  the 
cngrofling  of  land,  is  more  or  lefs  diverted  to- 
wards other  employnients. 

Thirdly,  the  labour  of  the  Englifti  colonifts 
is  not  only  likely  to  afford  a  greater  and  more 
valuable  produce,  but,  in  confeqiience  of  the 
moderation  of  their  taxes,  a  greater  proportion  of 
this  produce  belongs  to  themfelves,  which  they 
may  ftorc  up  and  employ  in  putting  into  mo- 
tion a  ftill  greater  quantity  of  labour.  The 
Englifli  colonifts  have  never  yet  contributed  any 
thing  towards  the  defence  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, or  towards  the  fupport  of  its  civil  govern- 
ment. They  themfelves,  on  the  contrar)-^,  have 
hitherto  been  defended  almoft  entirely  at  the 
expcnce  of  the  mother  country.  But  the  ex- 
pence  of  fleets  and  armies  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion greater  than  the  neceflary  expence  of  civil 
government.     The  expence  of  their  own  civil 
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government  has  always  been  very  moderate.     It 
has  generally  been  confined  to  what  was  necef- 
fary  for  paying  competent  falaries  to  the  gover- 
nor, to  the  judges,  and  to  fomc  other  officers  of 
police,  and  for  maintaining  a  few  of  the  moft 
ufeful  public  works.     The  expence  of  the  civil 
cftablifhment  of  Maffachufett's  Bay,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances,  ufed 
to  be  but  about  18,000/.  a  year.     That  of  New 
Hampfbire    and    Rhode   Ifland    3,500/.   each. 
That  of  Connefticut   4,000/.      That  of  New 
York  and  Pennfylvania  4,500/.  each.     That  of 
New  Jerfey  1,200/.     That  of  Virginiaand  South 
Carolina  8,000/.  each.      The  civil  eftablifhment 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  (Georgia  are  partly  fupponed 
by  an  annual  grant  of  parliament.     But  Nova 
Scotia  pays,. befides,  about  7,000/.  a  year  towards 
the  public  expences  of  the  colony  j   and  Georgia 
about   2,500/.  a  year.     All  the  different   civil 
eftablifhments  in  North  America,  in  (hort,  ex- 
clufive  of  thole  of  Maryland   and  North  Caro- 
lina, of  which  no  exaft  account  has  been  got, 
did  not,  before  the  commencement  of  the  prefent 
difturbances,  coft  the  inhabitants  above  64,700/. 
a  .year  5    an    ever -memorable  example   at  how 
fmall  an  expence  three  millions' of  people  may 
not  only  be  governed,  but  well  governed.     The 
moft  important  part  of  the  expence  of  govern- 
ment, indeed,    that  of  defence  and  proteftion, 
has  cpnftantly  fallen  upon  the  mother  country. 
The  ceremonial  too  of  the   civil  government  in 
the  colonies,  upon  the  reception  of  a  new  govern- 
por,  upon  the  opening  of  a  new  aflfembly,  &c, 
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BOOK  though  fufjiciently  decent,  is  not  accompanied 
with  any  expcnfive  pomp  or  parade.     Their  cc-* 
clefiaftical  government  is  condufted  upon  a  plan 
equally    frugal.      Tithes  arc  unknown  araong 
them  J  and  their  clergy,  who  are  far  from  being 
numerous,   are  maintained  cither  by    moderate 
ftipends,  or  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people.     The  power  of  Spain  and  Portugal,   on 
the  contrary,  derives  fome  fupport  from  the  taxes 
levied  upcTn  their  colonies.     France,  indeed,  h^s 
never  drawn  any  confiderable  revenue  from   its 
colonies,  the  taxes  which  it- levies  upon  thetai^ 
being  generally  fpent  among  them.      But   the 
colony  government  of  all  thefe  three  iiations  is 
conduced  upon  a  much  more  expenfive  plan,  and 
is  accompanied  with  a  much  more  expenfive  cere- 
monial.   The  fums  fpent  upqn  the  reception  of  a 
new  viceroy  of  Peru,  for  example,  havfe  fre- 
quently been  enormous.     Such  ccr<jmonials  are 
not  only  real  taxes  paid  by  the  rich  colonifts 
upon  thofe  particular  pccafions,  but  they  fervc  to 
introduce  among  them,  the  habit  of  vanity  ^nd 
cxpence  upon  all  other  occafions*     They  are  not 
only   very  grievous  occafional  taxes,   but  they 
contribute   to  eftablifli  perpetual  taxes  of  the 
fame  kind  ftfll  niore  grievous  ;  the  rumous  taxes 
of  private  luxury  and  exu'avagance..    In  the  co-  * 
lonies  of  all  thofe  three  nations  too^^  the  ecclegaf* 
tical  government  is  extremely  opprefUve.  Tjthes 
take  place  in  ail  of  them,  and  are  levied  withthp 
Vtmoft  rigour  in  thqft  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
JVU  of  them  befides  are  ppprefled  yrith  a  nprae- 
rpuj  fqce  pf  ^ipndip^n?  frisirs,  ^vhofe  beggaiy 
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being  not  only  Jiccnfed,  but  eqnfecrated  by  relU  ^  ^^^  p- 
gibn,  is  a' moft  grievous  tax  upon  the  poor 
people,  who  are  moft  carefully  taught  that  it  is 
a  duty  to  give,  and  a  very  great  fin  to  refufe 
them  their  charity.  Over  and  above  all  tHis, 
the  clergy  are,  in  all  <jf  them,  the  grcatcft  en- 
grojflers  of  land. 

Fourthly,  in  the  difpofal  of  their  furplus 
produce,  or  of  what  is  over  and  above  their  own 
cbnfumption/  the  Englifh  colonies  have  been 
more  favoured,  and  have  been  allowed-  a  more 
,extenfive  market,  than  thofe  of  any  other  Euro-? 
pean  nation.  Every  European  nation  has  en- 
deavoured more  or  Icfs  to  monopolize  to  itfelf 
the  commerce  of  its  colonies,  and,  upon  that  ac- 
count, has  proliibited  the  Ihips  of  foreign  na- 
tions from  trading  to  ;thcm,  and  has  prohibited 
them  from  importing  European  goods  from  any. 
foreign  natiorf.  But  the  manner  in  which  this 
monopoly  has  been  exercifed  in  different  nations 
has  been  very  different. 

Some  nations  have  given  up  the  whole  com- 
merce of  their  colonies  to  an  exclufive  company, 
of  whom  the  colohifts  were  obliged  to  buy  all 
fuch  European  goods  as  they^  wanted, ,  and  to 
whom  they  were  obliged  to  fell  the  whole,  of 
their  own  furplus  produce.  It  was  the  intereft 
of  thei  company,  therefore,  not  only  to  fell  the 
former  as  dear,  and  to  buy  the  latter  as  cheap  as 
poflSble,  but  to  buy  no  more  of  the  latter,,  even 
at  this  low  price,  than  what  they  could  difpofe  of 
for  a  very  high  price  in  Europe..  It  was  their 
intereft^  not  only  to  degrade  in  all  cafes  the  va- 
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BOOK  luc  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  colony,  but  in 
many  cafes  to  difcourage  and  keep  down  the  na-- 
tural  increafe  of  its  quantity.     Of  all  the  expc-r 
dients  that  can  well  be  contrived  to  ftunt  the 
natural  growth  of  a  new  colony,  that  of  an  ex- 
, ,      clufive  company    is  undoubtedly   the  moft  cf- 
l  i     fedual.     This,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of 
Holland,  though  their  company,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  prefent  century,  has  given  up  in  many  re- 
fpefts  the  exertion  of  their  exclufive  privilege. 
This- too  was  the  policy. of  Denmark   till   the 
reign  of  the  late  king.     It  has  occafionally  been 
the  policy  of  France,  and  of  late,  fince  1755, 
after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  all  other  nations, 
on  account  of  its  abfurdity,  ir  has  become  the 
policy  of  Portugal  with  regard  at  leaft  to  two  of 
the  principal  provinces  of  Brazil,  Fernambuco 
and  Marannon, 

Other  nations,  without  eftablifhing  an  exclu^ 
five  company,  have  confined  the  whole  com- 
merce of  their  colonies  to  a  particular  port  of 
the  mother  country,  from  whence  no  (hip  was 
allowed  to  fail,  but  either  in  a  Beet  and  at  a  par- 
ticular leafon,  or,  if  fingle,  in  confequcnce  of  a 

•  particular  licence,  which  in  moft  cafc$  was  very  - 
well  paid  for.'*   This  policy  opened,  indeed,  the 
trade  of  the  colonies  to  all  the  natives  of  the 
mother  country,  provided  they  traded  from  the 

,  proper  port,  at  the  proper  feafbn,  and  in  the 
proper  veffels.  But  as  all  the  different  mer- 
chants, who  joined  theic  ftocks  in  order  to  fit 
out  thofc  licenfcd  veffels,  would  find  it  for  their 
intereft  tc^  adb  ;n  concert,  the  trade  which  was 

carnc4 
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carried  on  in  this  manner  would  ncccflarily  be 
condufted  very  nearly  upon  the-  fame  principles 
as  that  of  an  exclufive  company.     The  profit  of 
thqfe  merchants  would  be  almoft  equally  exorbi- 
tant and  oppreflive.  ^  The  colonies  would  be  ill 
fupplied,  and  would  be  obliged  both  to  buy  very 
dear,  and  to  fell  very  cheap.     This,  however, 
till  within  thefc  few  years,  had  always  been  the 
policy  of  Spain,  and  the  price  of  all  European 
goods,  accordingly,  is  faid  to  have  been  enor- 
mous in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies.     At  Quito, 
we  are  told  by  Ulloa,  a  pound  of  iron  fold  for 
about  four  and  fix-pence,  and  a  pound  of  fteel 
for  about  fix  and  nine-pence  fterling.     But  it  is. 
chiefly  in  order   to   purchafe  European  goods, 
that  the  colonies  part  with  their  own  produce. 
The  more,  therefore,  they  pay  for  the  one,  the 
lefs  they  really  get  for  the  other,  and  the  dear- 
nefs  of  the  one  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  cheap- 
nefs  of  the  other.     The  policy  of  Portugal  is  in 
this  refpeft  the  fame   as  the  ancient  policy  of 
Spain,  with  regard  tp  all  its  Colonies,  except 
Fernambuco  and  Murannon,  and  with  regard  to 
thefe  it  has  lately  adopted  a  ftill  worfe. 

Other  nations  leave  the  trade  of  their  colo- 
nies free  to  all  their  fubjefts  who  may  carry  it  on 
from  all  the  different  ports  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  who  have  occafion  for  no  other  licence 
than  the  common  difpatches  of  the  cuftomhoufe. 
In  this  cafe  the  number  and  difperfed  fituation 
of  the  different  traders  renders  it  impoffible  for 
them  to  enter  into  any  general  combination,  and 
their  competition   \%  fuificient  to  hinder  them 

from 
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•  %^  ^  fr^°^  making  rcry  exorbicaat  profits.    Under  fo 
liberal  a  policy  the  colonies  arc  enabled  both  to 

.  fell  their  own  produce  and  to  buy  the  goods  of 
Europe  at  a  reafonable  price.  But  fince  the 
(iiflblution  of  the  Plymouth  company,  when  our 
colonies  were  but  in  their  infancy,  this  has  always 
been  the  policy  of  England.  It  has  generally 
too  been  that  of  France,  and  has  been  uniformly 
fo  fince  the  diflblution  of  what,  in  England^  is 
commonly  called  their  Miififfippi  company.  The 
profits  of  the  trade,  therefore,  which  France  and 
England  carry  on  with  their  colonies,  though  no 

.doubt  fomewhat  higher  than  if  the  competition 
was  free  to  all  other  nations,  are,  however,  by  no 
means  exorbitant ;  and  the  price  of  European 
goods  accordingly  is  not  extravagantly  high  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  colonies  of  either  of  thofe 
nations.  " 

In  the  exportation  of  their  own  furplus  pro- 
duce too^  it  is  only  with  regard  to  certain  com- 
modities that  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are 

^confined  to  the  market  of  the  mqther  country. 
Thefe  commodities  having  been  enumerated^ in 
the  aft  of  navigation  and  in  fome  other  fubfe- 
quent  afts,  have  upon  that  account  been  called 
enumeraled  commodities.  The  reft  are  called  mn^ 
atumerafedi  and  may  be  »expofted  direftly  to 
other  countries,  provided  it  is  in  Briciihor  Plant- 
ation fhips,  of  which  the.  owAers  and  three- 
f4J^w^ths  oi  the  mariners  are  Britilh  fubjcfts,. 

Among  the  non- enumerated  commodities  are 
Ibmc  of  the  molt  important  prcduftions  of  Ame-  - 

■    rica 
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ricf  and  the  Weft  Indies :   grain  of  all  fixott  *  ^«  ^* 

lumber,  fait  provifions,  fUh,  fugar,  ^od  ram* 

Grain  is  naturally  the  firll  and  principal  obr 
jc6t  of  the  culture  of  all  new  colopie^*  By  Al- 
lowing them  a  very  cxtenfive  market  for  it,  thfi 
law  encourages  them  to  extend  this  culture  muich 
beyond  the  confumption  of  a  thinly  inh^ited 
country,  ^nd  thus  to  provide  beforehand  ^a  am^ 
pie  fubfiftence  for  a  continually  increafiqg  popu^ 
lation.    , 

In  a  country  quite  covered  with  wood,  whero 
timber  confequently  is  of  littje  or  no  value,  the 
expence  of  clearing  the  ground  is  th^  principal 
obftacle  to  imprpvement.  By  allowing  the  i;q^ 
lonies  ^  very  extenfive  market  for  their  lumber,^ 
the  law  endeavours  to  facilitate  improvement  by 
raifing  the  price  of  a  commodity  which  would 
otherwife  be  of  little  va^ue,  and  thereby  enabling 
theoi  to  make  fqme  profit  of  whw  would  othcr^ 
•wife  be  mere  expence. 

In,  a  country  neither  half-peopled  nor  Half:* 
cultivated,  cattle  naturally  multiply  beyond  the 
confumption  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  often 
upon  that  account  of  little  or  no  value.  But  it 
is  necefiary,  it  h^s  already  been  fliewn,  that  the 
price  of  cattle  ihould  bear  a  certain  proportion 
to  that  of  com  before  the  greatei;  part  of  the 
lands  of  any  country  can  be  improved.  By  al- 
lowing to  An^^ncaq  cattle,  in  all  ihape^,  dead 
and  alive,  a  very  cxtenfive  market,  thp  l^w  en-r 
deavour$  to  raife  the  val\ip  of  a  conimodity  of 
ijfrhich  the  high  pri<:e  is  fy  very  effential  tp  xtor 
prgvcmwt*     Jhc  good  e^f^dji  of  this  liberty,. 

however. 
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^  ^tv  ^  however,  muft  be  fomewhat  diminifhed  by  the 
4th  of  George  IIL  c.  15.  which  puts  hides  and 
ikins  among  the  enumerated  commodities,  and 
thereby  tends  to  reduce  the  value  o^  American 
cattle. 

To  increafe  the  fhipping  and  naval  power  of 
Great  Britain,  by  the  extenfion  of  the  fifheries  of 
our  colonies,  is  an  objedt  which  the  legiflature 
(ecms  to  have  had  almoft  conftantly  in  view. 
Thofe  filheries,  ^upon  this. account,  have  had  all 
the   encouragement   which   freedom    can    give 
them,    and   they  have    flouriflied   accordingly. 
The  New  England  fifliery  in  particular  was,   be- 
fore the  late  difturbances,  one  of  the  moft  im- 
portant,  perhaps,   in   the  world.     The  whale- 
filhery  which,  notwithftanding   an   extravagant 
bounty,  is  in  Great  Britain  carried  on  to  fo  little 
purpofe,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  people 
(which  I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  warrant) 
the  whole  produce  does  not  much  exceed  the 
value  of  the  bounties  which  are  annually  paid  for 
it,  is  in  New  England  carried  on  without  any 
bounty  to  a  very  great  extent.     Filh  is  one  of 
the  principal   articles    with    which   the   North 
Americanis  trade  to  Spain,   Portugal,   and  the 
Mediterranean, 

Sugar  was  originally  an  enumerated  commo* 
dity  which  could  be  exported  only  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. But  in  173 1,  upon  a  reprefentation  of  the 
fugar-planters,  its  exportation  was  permitted  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  reftriftions,  how- 
ever, with  which  this  liberty  was  granted,  joined 
to  the  high  price j)f  fugar  in  Great  Britain,  have 

rendered 
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rendered  it,  in  a  great  mcafurc,  inefieftuah  ^  ^^^  p. 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  ftill  continue  to 
be  alnmoft  the  fole  market  for  all  thte  fugar  pro- 
duced in  the  Britilh  plantations.  Their  con- 
fumption  increafes  fo  faft,  that,  though  in  cpnie- 
quence  of  the  increafingimprovenient  of  Jamaica, 
as  well  asof  the  Ceded  iflands,  the  importation  of 
fugar  has  increafed  very  greatly  within  thefc 
twenty  years,  the  exportation  to  foreign  countries 
is  faid  to  be  not  much  greater  than  before. 

Rum  is  a  very  important  article  in  the  trade 
which  the  Americans  carry  on  to  the  coail:  of 
Africa,  from  which  they  bring  back  negroe  flaves 
in  return. 

If  the  whole  furplus  produce  of  America  in 
grain  of  all  forts,  inTalt  provifions  and  in  fiib^ 
had  been  put  into  the  enumeration,  and  thereby 
forced  into' the  market  of  Great  Britain,  it  would 
have  interfered  too  much  with  the  produce  of  the 
induftry  of  our  own  people.  It  was  probably 
not  fo  much  from  any  regard  to  the  interell  of 
America,  as  from  a  jealoufy  of  this  interference, 
that  thofe  important  commodities  have  not  only 
been  kept  out  of  the  enumeration^  but  that  the 
importation  into  Great  Britain  of  all  grain,  ex- 
cept rice,  and  of  fait  provifions,  has,  in  the  or- 
dinary ftate  of  the  law,  been  prohibited. 

The  non-enumerated  commodities  could  ori- 
ginally  be  exported  to  all  parts  of  the^world. 
Lumber  and  rice,  having  been  once  put  into  the 
enumeration,  when  they  were  afterwards  taken 
out  of  it,  were  confined,  as  to  the  Europfan 
market,  to  the  countries  that  lie  fouth  of  Cape 

Finiftcrrc. 
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BOOK  titiiktttt.  By  the  6th  of  George  IIL  <;.  52.  all 
ftofi-fchumeratcd  commodities  wei-^  fubjcrfted  to 
the  like  reftti^ion.  The  parts  of  Eurdpe  ^hich  lie 
ibuth  of  Gape  Fihifterre,  arc  not  rtistnufadlufing 
countries,  and  We  were  Icfs  jealous  of  the  colony 
Aips  carrying  home  from  them  any  rtianufactures 
Which  could  interfere  with  our  own. 

Th^  enumerated  commodities  are  of  two  forts : 
firft,  fuch  as  are  either  the  peculiar  produce  of 
America,  or  as  cannot  be  produced,  or  at  leaft 
ire  not  produced,  in  the  mother  country.     Of 
this  kind  are,  mdafles,  coffee,  cacao-nuts,   to- 
bucco,    pimento,   ginger,    whale-fins,  raw  filk, 
cotton* wool,  beaver,  and  other  peltry  of  Ame- 
Hca,   indigo,    fuftic,   ^nd  other  dying  woods : 
fecondly,  fuch  as  are  not  the  peculiar  produce  of 
America,  tmt  which  are  and  may  be  pt-oduced  ia 
the  mother  country,  though  not  in  fuch  quan- 
tities as  to  fupply  the  greater  part  of  her  demand^ 
Which'  i^  principally  fupplied  from  foreign  coun- 
tries.    Of  this  kind  are  all  naval  ftpres,  mafts^ 
yards,  and  bowfprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine, 
pfg  and  bar  iron,  copper  ore,  hides  and  fkins,  pot 
and.  pearl  afhes.     The   largeft:   importdrion  of 
conimodities  of  the  firft  kind  could  not  difcourage 
t\it  growth  or  interfere  with  the  fale  of  any  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  mother  country.     By  con- 
fining them  to  the  homt  market,  our  merchants, 
it  Wa«  cxpefted,  would  riot  only  be  enabled  to 
buy  them  cheaper  in  the  Plantations,  arid  cori- 
fequently  to  fell  them  with   a  better  profit  at 
home,  but  to  eftablifh  between  the  Plantations 
^nd  foreign  countries  an  advantageous  Carrying 
•  '  trade. 
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trade,  of  which  Great  Britain  was  neccffarily  to  c  h  a  i>. 

*      .  Vll. 

bd  the  center  or  emporium,   as  the  European 

country  into  which  thofe  commodities  were  firft 
to  be  imported.  The  importation  t>f  commo-' 
dities  of  the  fccond  kind  might  be  fo  managed 
too,  it  was  fuppofed,  as  to  interfere,  not  with 
the  fale  of  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  which  were 
produced  at  home,  but  with  that  of  thofe  which 
were  imported  from  foreign  countries  ;  becaufe> 
by  means  of  proper  duties,  they  might  be  ren- 
dered always  fomewhat  dearer  than  the  former, 
and  yet  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the  latter. 
By  confining  fuch  commodities  to  the  home 
market,  therefore,  it  was  propofcd  to  difcouragc 
the  pmduce,  not  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  fome 
foreign  countries  with  which  the  balance  of  tradd 
was  believed  to  be  unfavourable  to  Great  Bri^ 
tain. 

The  prohibition  of  exporting  from  the  co- 
lonies, to  any  othdr  country  but  Great  Britain, 
raafts,  yards,  and  bowfprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  tur- 
pentine, naturally  tended  to  lower  the  price  of 
timber  in  the  colonies,  and  confequently  to  in- 
creafe  the  expence  of  clearing  their  lands,  the 
principal  obftacle  to  their  improvement.  But 
about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  in 
1703,  the  pitch  and  tar  company  of  Sweden 
endeavoured  toraife  the  priceof  their  commodi- 
ties to  Great  Britain,  by  prohibiting  their  ex- 
portation>  except  in  their  own  Ihips,  at  their 
own  price,  and  in  fuch  quantities  as  they  thought 
proper.  In  order  to  counteraft  this  notable 
,  piece  of  mercantile  policy,  and^to  render  herfelf. 

as 
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as  much, as  pofllble  independent,  not  only    of 
Sweden,  but  of  all  the  other  northern  powers. 
Great  Britain  gave  a  bounty  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  naval  ftores  from  America,  and  the  effedt 
of  this  bounty  was  to  raife  the  price  of  timber  in 
America,  much  more  than  the  confinement   to 
the  home  market  could  lower  it;  and  as  both 
regulations  were  enaded  at  the  fame  time,  their 
joint  efFeft  was  rather  to  encourage  than  to  dif^ 
courage  the  clearing  of  land  in  America. 

Though  pig  and  bar  iron  too  have  been  put 
among  the  enumerated   commodities,    yet    as, 
when  imported  from  America,  they  are  exempted 
from  confiderable  duties  to  which  they  are  fub- 
jeft  when  imported  from  any  other  country,  the 
one  part  of  the  regulation  contributes  moi-e  to 
encourage  the  ereftion  of  furnaces  in  America, 
than  the  other  •  to  difcourage  it.     There  is  no 
manufafture  which  occafions  fo  great  a  confump- 
tion  of  wood  as  a  furnace,  or  which  can  contri- 
bute  fo  much  to  the  clearing  of  a  country  over- 
grown with  it.       , 

The  tendency  of  fome  of  thefc  regulations  to 
raife  the  value  of  timber  in  America,  and  there- 
by to  facilitate  the  clearing  of  the  land,  was 
neither,  perhaps,  intended,  nor  underftood  by 
the  legiQature.  Though  their  beneficial  efFefts, 
however,  have  been  in  this  refpeft  accidental, 
they  have  not  upon  that  account  been  lefs  real. 

The  mod  perfect  freedom  of  trade  is  permitted 
between  the  Britilli  colonies  of  America  and  the 
Weft  Indies,  both  in  the  enumerated  and  in  the 
nojj^  enumerated  conjmpdities,  Thofe  colonies  are 

now 
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now  become  fo  populous  and  thriving,  that  each  ^  ^  '^  **• 
of  them  finds  in  fome  of  the  others  a  great  and 
cxtenfive  market  for  every  part  of  its  produce. 
All  of  them  taken  together,  they  make  a  great 
internal  market  for  the  produce  of  one  another* 

The  liberality  of  England,  however,  towards 
the  trade  of  her  colonies  has  been  confined- chiefly 
to  what  concerns  the  market  for  their  produce, 
either  in  its  rude  ftate,  or  in  what  may  be  called 
the  very  firft  ftage  of  manufacture.  The  more 
advanced  or  more  refined  manufaftures  even  of 
the  colony  produce^  the  merchants  and  manu- 
fafturers  of  Great  Britain  chufe  to  fefcrvc  to 
themfelves,  and  have  prevailed  upon  the  legifla- 
ture  to  prevent  their  eftablifliment  in  the  colo- 
nies^ fometimes  by  high  duties,  and  fometimes 
by  abfolute  prohibitions. 

While,  for  example,  Muikovado  fugars  from 
the  Britifh  plantations,  pay  upon  importation 
only  6  s.  ^d.  the  hundredweight;  white  fugars 
pay  I  /•  I  J.  id.\  and  refined,  either  double  or 
fingle,  in  loaves  4/.  7.s.  54/.^,  When  thofc 
high  duties  were  impofed.  Great  Britain  was 
the  fok,  and  (he  ftill  continues  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal market  to  which  the  fugars  of  the  Britifli 
colonies  could  be  exported.  They  amounted^ 
therefore,  to  a  prohibition,  at  firft  of  claying 
or  refining  fugar  for  any  foreign  aiarkct,  and 
at  prefent  of  claying  or  refining  it  for  the  market, 
which  takes  off,  perhaps,  more  than  nine^^tenths 
of  the  whole  produce.  The  oianufadture  of  clay* 
ing  or  refining  fugar  accordingly,  though  it  has 
flouriilhed  in  all  the  fugar  colonies  of  France^  has 

Vol.  IL  C  c  bcea 
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been  little  cultivated  in  any.of.thofc  of  England^ 
except  for  the  market  of  the  colonies  thcmfcWes. 
While  Grenada  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
there  was  a  refinery  pf  fugar,  by  claying  at 
leaft>  upon  almoft.  every  plantation.  Since  it  fell 
into  thofe  of  the  £nglilb>  almoft  all  works  of 
this  kind  have  been  given  up, .  and  there  ane  at 
1  prcfcnt,  Oftober  1773,  I  am  aflured,  not  above 
two  or  three  remaining  in  the^  iO^nd.  At  pre- 
fcnt,  however,  by  an  indulgence  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  clayed  or  refined  fugar,  if  reduced  from 
loaves  into  powder,  is  commonly  imported  as 
Mufkovado. 

Whilx  Great  Britain  encourages  in  America 
the  mahufafliures. ;  of  ,pig  and  bi^r  irqnj,  by  ex- 
empting them  from  duties  to  which  vtlxe   like 
commodities  arc  fubjeft  when  irtported/rom  any 
other  country,  fhc  impofes  an  abfolyte. prohibi- 
tion upon*  the  ere&ion  of  fteel  furnaces  and;  ilit- 
-  mills  in  any  of  her  American  pjantatiops.  ^.  She 
will  not  fuffer  her.  colonifts  to  work  in  thofe  niere 
refined  .manu£a6tUx«s  eyen  for  their  .own  con- 
sumption;   but  infifb. upon  tfceir.pur^haCng  of 
.  hcr:racrcliants  and  . manufaifturcrs: ^U,  goods^  of 
this  kind  which  they  have  occafion  for. 

;  She. prohibits  the  exportation  from  onc.p«-o- 

vince-ta another  by. water,  and  eyen  t;bje.  carrijige 

.  by^landupon.  horfeback.or  in  a-qart,  of  hats,  of 

.. wools  1. and  wooUco  g^O^dPi- 9fijl>§-vPr94uce,  of 

^  Ariierica^  a. regulation  whifh.efFei^ually  prevents 

..ihe  pftablifhment  of  .any  manufiaftiu-p  ^ of-  ftich 

commoaities.  for:.dift^i;fiii:e,,jn|^  Ppafincs  the 

•iAduftry  of  her  colonifts  in  this  ^ay  %q  fuch 

4  coarfe 
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coarlCiand  houfehold- maniifafturts,  as  a  private  c.  h  a  p. 
:  family  coftiThonljr  makes  for  its  own  ufe,  or  for 
that  of  fome  of  its  neighbours  in  the  fame  pro- 
vince. 

To'  prohibit-  a-  great  people,  however,  from 
making  ^11  that  they  can  of  every  part  of  their 
own  produce,'  or  from  employing  their  flock  and 
induftry  in  the  way  that  they  judge  moft  advan- 
tageous tQ  themfclves,  is  a  manifeft  violation  of 
the  raoft'  facred'  rights  of  mankinds  Unjuft, 
however,  as  fuch  prohibitions  may  be,  they  have 
not  hitherto  been  very  huftful  to  the  colonies, 
liandis'ftill  fo  cheapo  and,  confequently,  labour 
fo  dear  among  them,  that  they  can  import  from 
the*,  mother  country,  almoft  all  the  noore  refined 
or*  more  advanced  manufaftures  cheaper  than 
they  could  miake  them  for  t?hemfelves.  Though 
they  had  not,  therefore,  been  prohibited .  from 
eftabliftiingfuch  manufactures, yet  in  their  priefent 
ftate«^finaprovement,  a.rcgard  to  their  own  in- 

-  te^eft  would,  probably,  have  prevented  them  from 
doing  fo. '  In  their  prefcnt  ftate  of  improvement, 
thofe  prohibitions,  perhaps,  without  cramping 
their  induftry,  .or  reftraining  it  from  any  ern|iloy- 
meno  to  which  it  would;  have  gone  of  its  own 
acccfrd,  ate  only  impertinent  .badges  of  flavcry 
impofed  upon  them,  without:  any  iufficient  rca- 
'fori,'*  by  ^hc  groundlefs  jealoufy  of  the  merchants 

•'  ahd'^manufafturers  of  the  mother  country.     In  a 

•  more  advanced  ftate  Aey  might  be  really  op- 

'  pncflive  aiid  infupportable. 

Great  Britain  tooy  as  (he  confines  to  her  o.wn 
'•rtiarket?  fome  of  thenwft  important  produftipns 

C  c  2  of 
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^  ^ly  ^  of  the  colonies,  fo  in  compcnfation  Ihc.  gives  to 
fonie  of  them  an  advantage  in  that  market ; 
fometimes  by  impofing  higher  duties  lipon  the 
like  produftions  when  imported  from  other  coun- 
tries, and  fometimes  by  giving  bounties  upon 
their  importation  from  the  colonies.  Intht  firft 
way  (he  gives  an  advantage  in  the  home-market 
to  the  fngar,  tobacco,  and  iron  of  her  own  co- 
lonies, and  in  the  fecond  to  their  raw  fiJk,  to 
their  hemp  and  flax,  to  their  indigo,  to  their 
naval  ftores,  and  to  their  buildfng-timber.  This 
fecond  way  of  encouraging  the  colony  produce 
by  bounties  upon  importation,  is;  fo  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  peculiar  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  firft  is  not.  Portugal  does  not  con- 
tent herfelf  with  impofiog  higher  duties  upon 
the  importation  of  tobacco  from  any  other 
country^  but  prohibits  it  under  the  fevercft  pe- 
nalties. 

With  regard  to  the  importation  of  goods  from 
Europe,  England  hais  likewife  dealt  more  libe- 
rally with  her  colonies  than  any  other  nation. 

Great  Britain  allows  a  part,  almoft  always  the 
half,  generally  a  larger  portion,   and  fometimes 
the  whole  of  the  duty  whicfh  is  paid  upon  the  iqfi- 
portation  of  foreign  goods,  to  be  drawn  back 
upon  their  exportation  to  any'fpreign  Country. 
No  independent  foreign  country,  it  was  cafyito 
forefee,  would  receive  them  if  they  c^me  to.  it 
loaded  with  the  heavy  duties  to  which  almoft  all 
foreign  goods  are  fubjefted  on  their  importation 
into   Great  Britain.      Unlefs,   therefore,   feme 
part  of  thofe  duties  was  drawn  back,  upon  ex- 
portation. 
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portation,'  there  was    ati  end  of  the  carrying  ^  *^j^  ''• 
trade ;  a  trade  lb  much  favoured  by  the  mercan- 
tile fyftem. 
•  Our    colonies,  ^however,    are  by  no   means 
independent  fbreign  countries}  and  Great  Britain 
having  affumed  to  herfelf  the  exclufive  right  of. 
fupplying  them  with  all  goods  from*  Europe, : 
might  have  forced  them  (in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  countries  have  done  their  colonies)  to  re- . 
ceive   fuch   goods,    loaded    with   all   the;  fame- 
duties  which  they  paid  in  the  mother  country. 
But,  on  the  •  contrary ,  till  1763,  the  fauje  draw-- 
backs  were  paid  upon    the  exportation  pf  the 
greater  part  of.  foreign  goods  to  our  colonies. 
^   to   any  independent    foreign    qoMRtry.    In 
£763,  indeed,  by  the  4th  of  Geo.  IlL.  c.  15* 
tliis  indulgence  was  a. good  deal  abated,,  apd  it. 
was  cnaftedi  "  That  no  part  of  th.e  duty  called- 
*5  chttr  old  fubfidy  .ft.ould  be  drawn  back  for  any 
^^  goods  of  the  growth,  produ<Jlion,  qr  manu- 
*►*  fafture  of  Europe  or  the  Eaft  Indies,  which- 
^^  (hould  be  e^porte4  from  thi^  kingdoqi  to  ^ny 
"  Britifli  .polony    or    plantation    in    America;^ 
'/  v/ines,  white  callicoe5  and  muflins  excepted.'' 
Before  thi^  law,  wiany  different  forts  of  foreign 
goods  might  havjB  been  bought  cheaper  in  the^ 
plantations  ^han  in  tfie  n^oth^r  country  ^    and, 
fomc  may  ftill. 

Of  thp  greater  part  of  the  nt^gulations  con- 
cerning the  colony  trade,    the   merchants  who 
carry  it  on,  it  muft  be  obferyed,  have  been  the 
principal  advifers^     We  muft  not  wonder,  there- 
•       /  C?  5  fore^ 
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^  ^y^  ^  ^^^^'  ^^*  in  the  greater. p^rt  of  them,  their  id- - 
tercft  has  been  more  confidjercd  than  either  that . 
of  the  colonies  or  that  of  the  mother  country* 
In  their  exqlufive  privilege  of  fupplying  the  codo^ 
nies  with  all  the  gqods  whichr  they  waated  front; 
Europe,!  and  of  purchadog  all  fuch  parts  of  thetri 
furplug  produce  as  could. not  intcrfeije  with  anyr 
of  the  trades  which  they  thecnfelves  carried  on  ati 
home,  the  intereft  of  the  colonies  was  facrificed' 
to  the  intereft'  of  thofe  merchants*     In  allowing; 
the  fame  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation,  of 
the  greater  part  of  European  and.  Eaft   Indian 
goods  to 'the  colonies,  as  upon  their  re*expDrc- 
ation    to    any    independent    country,    the    in- 
tereft of  the  mother  country  was  facriftced  to  it^- 
even  atocording  to  the  mercantile  ideas  of,  that 
intereft. .    It  was  for  the-  iritereft  of  the  merchants: 
to  pay  as'  little  as  poffible  for  the  foreign. goods-- 
which   they  fcnt  to  the  colonies,   and,    confe- 
quehtly,  fogct  backafe  mucrh  as  poffibJe  of  the* 
duties  which  they  advanced  upon  their  importa- 
tion  into  Great  Britain.^  They  might  thereby 
be  enabled  to  fell  in  the  qolonies,  either  the  fame 
quantity  of  goods-  with  a  greater  profit,  or  a 
greater  quantity  with  the  fame  pr^^fit^  and,  con- 
fequently,  to  gain  fbmething  either  in  the  one 
way  or  the  other.     It*  was,  like  wife,  for  the  in- 
tereft of  the  colonies  to  get  all  fuch  goods  as 
cheap  and  in  as  great  abundance  as  poffible. 
But  this  might  not  always  be  for  the  intereft  of 
the  mother    country.      She    might    frequently 
fuflFer  both  in-  her  revenue,  by  giving  back  a 

great 
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great  part  of  the  duties  which  had  been  paid  upon 
the  importation  of  fuch  good§;  and  in  her  manu- 
faftures,  by  being. undtrfold  in  the  colony  mar- 
kit,  in  confcquencc  of.the  eafy  tejrips  uppn  whicl^ 
foreign  manufaftures  could  tie  carfied^thrther  by 
means  of  thofe  drawbacks.  The  progrefs  of  the 
linen  manufacture  of  ..Gcfeat  Britain,  .it  is  com- 
mohly  faid^  has  been  a  good  deal  retarded  by 
the  drawbacks ' upon  the. re- exportation  of  Ger- 
man linen  to  tlje  Araierican  colonies.  .    . 

BiTT  thougS  thQ  policy  of  JGreat  Britain  with 
jfegard  to  the  trade  of  her  colonies-  has  been 
di&ated  by  the  fame  mercant^e  Ipirit  as  that  of 
other  nations,  it  has,  however, '  upon'  the  whole, 
been  lefs  illiBeral  and  oppreflive  thhn  that  of  any 
oftheni.    I'    r      .V      '^ 

In  every  thingy^-exccpt  their  foreign  trade, 
the  liberty  of  the  Eriglifti  colon ifts  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  t;heir  6^h  way'is  complete.  It 
is  in  every  refpeft  equal  to  that  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  at  home^  and  is '  fecured'  in  the  fame 
manner.  By  ah  aflembly  of  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  people,  who  claini  the  fole  right  of  ihipofing 
taxes  for  the  fupport  of  the  dolorty  governffienti 
The  authority  6^  this  affeAnbly  "Over-awes'  the 
executive  power,  and  neither  the  *  rn^ahcd  noi 
the  nioft  obnoxib\is  fcoldniftV  as  long  as  he  obeys 
the  law,  has  any  tiiing'tb  fear  froni  th^  refeiit- 
nieiit,  either  of  tlie  gbvembr,  or  of  any  Other 
civil  br  Wilitary  officer  in  the  province.  The 
colony  aliemblies,'  though,  like -the  houfe  of 
commons  in  England,  they  sire  not  always  a  very 
pqujtl  Veprefehtation  of  the^  pedplef  yet  they  ap- 

^  Cc  4    '""•'  proacb 
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proach  more  nearly  to  that  charafter ;  and  as  the 
executive  power  either  has  not  the  means  to 
corrupt  them,  or,  on  account  of  the  fupport. 
which  it  receives  from  the  mother  country,  is 
hot  under  the  neceflity  of  doing  fo,  they  arc  per- 
haps in  general  more  influenced  by  the  inclina- 
tions of  their  conftituents.  The  councils,  which, 
in  the  colony  legiflatures,  correfpond  to  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  in  Great  Britain,  are  not  com- 
pofcd  of  an  hereditary  nobility.  In  forfte  <>f  the 
colonics,-  as  in  three  of  the  governments  of  New 
England,  thole  councils  are  not  appointed  by 
the  king,  but  chofcn  by  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  people.  In  none  of  the  Englifh  colonies  is 
there  any  hereditary  nobility.  In  all  gf  thcrn^ 
indeed,,  as  in  all  other  free  countries,  the  dc- 
fcendent  of  an  old  cplqny  family  is  .more  re- 
fpefted  than  an  upftart  of  cqoal  merit  and  for- 
tune: but  he  is  only  more  refpefted,  and  he  has 
no  privileges  by  which  he  can  be  troublefomc  to 
his  neighbours.  Before  the  commencement  of 
the  prcfent  difturbancesi  the  colony  aflemblics 
had  not  only  the  legiflativc,  but  a  part  of  the 
executive  power.  In  Connefticut  and  Rhode 
Ifland,  they  elefted  the  governor.  In  the  other 
colonics  they  appointed  the  revenue  officers  who 
collefted  th?  t4)ces  inipofcd  by  thofc  rcfpcftive 
aflemblics,  %o  y^hom  thofc  officers  were  imme- 
diately, refponfiblc.  There  js  more  equality, 
therefore,  among  the  Engliih  colonifts  thai\ 
^a\qng  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country. 
Their  manners  arc  more  rep^iblican,  and  their 
govcrpmcnts,  thofc  of  tl)rcp  of  the  provinces  of 
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New  England;  in  particular,  have  hitherto  been 
more  republican  too. 

Tus,  abfojute  governments  of  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and.Fraace*.  on  the  contrary,  t^ke  place  in 
their   colo;ii?s  jp  and  the    difcretionary  powers 
i^rhich  fugh  governments  commonly  delegate  to 
all  their  inferior  officers  are,  on  account  of  the 
great,  diftance,    naturally  exercifed  there  with 
more,  thaA  ordinary  violence.     Under  all  abfo- 
lute  govejrnments  there  is  more  liherty  in  the 
capital  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
The  fovereign   himfelf  can  never  have   either 
intereft  or  inclination   to  pervert  tke  order  of 
juftice,   or  to  ppprefs   the  great   body  of  the 
people.     In  the  capital  ifiis  prefence  over-awes 
more  or  lefs  all  his  inferior  officers,  who  in  the 
rernoter  pjTOvinces,  from  whence  the  complaints 
of  |he  people  are  lefs  likely  to  reach  him,  can 
<xercife  their  .tyranny  with  much  more  fafety. 
But  the  European  colonies  in  America  are  more 
i«mote  than  the  moft  diftant  provinces  of  the 
great^ft  empires  which  had   ever  been  known 
beforp.    The  gpyernment  of  the  Englifh  colonies 
13. perhaps  tjic  only  one  whfch,  fince  the  world 
began j  could  give  perfeft  fecurity  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  fa  very  diftant  ,a  province.     The  ad- 
miniftrafion  of  the  French  colonies,   however, 
has  always  beeii  conduced  with  more  gentle- 
nefs  and  ipocjeration  than  that  of  the  Spanifh  and 
Portuguefe.    This  fuperionty  of  cqnduft  is  fuit- 
able  both  to  the  chaf after  of  tb^  French  nation, 
and  to  what  forms  the  charafter  of  every  nation, 
the.  nature  of  their  government,  which  though 

arbitrary 
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arbitrary  aod  violent  in  comparifon  with  that  of 
Great  Britain,  is  legal  ancT  ftee  in  comparison 
with  tbof(?  of  Sp.ain  and  Portugal! 

It  is.  in  the  progrefs  of  the  NTorth  American 
colonies,  howeyer>  'that  the  fu^eriority  of  the 
Engtilh  policy,  chjefly  appears.    The  progrefs  of 
the  fiigar  colonies  of^  France  has  hicen  at  leail 
equal,  perhaps,  fupcrior,  to  that  of  the  greater 
par^t.  of  thofp  of  England;   and. yet  the  fugar 
colonies  oif  E^ngland  enjoy  a  free  government 
nearly  of  th,e  fame  kind  with  that  which  takes 
place  in  >  her  colonies  of  North  America.     But 
the  fugar  colonies  of  France  are  not  difcouraged, 
like  thofe  of  England,  from  refining  their  own 
fugar;  and,  what  is  of  ftill  greater  importance, 
the  genius  of  their  government  naturally  intro- 
duces a  better  management  of  their  negro  flavcs. 

In  all  European  colonies  the  culture  of  the 
fugar-cane  is  Carried  on  by  negro  flaves.  The 
cohftitution  of  thofe.  who  have  been  born  in  the 
terpperate  climate  of  Europe  could  not,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  fuppbrt  the  labour  of  digging  the  ground 
linder,  the.  buroipg  fun  of  the  Weft  Indies ;  and 
i;he  culture  ot  thi^  fugar.-cane^  as  it  is  managed 
at  prpfent,  is  all  hand  labour,  though,  in  the 
opinio^  of  many,  the  drill  plough  might  be  in- 
troduced into  It  with  great  advantage.  But,  as 
th^  profit  and  fuccefs  of  the  cultivation  which 
is  carried  pn  by  means  of  cattle,  depend  very 
m\ich  upon  the  good  management  of  thofe  cat- 
tle; fo  the  profit  and  fuccc'/s  of  that  which  is 
carried  on  by  flaves,  muft- depend  equally  upon 
the  good  management  of  thofe  flaves  ;*  and  in  the 

good 
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gpcw3  .  inanagenacnt  o^f,  thw^fl^yes-  the  Fjci^ch .  c  h  a,  p. 
pLa>itcrs>  I,  think, it  is.  geae/'aUy  allowed,  are  fu-. 
f^erion  to-tb.e;  ^nglifh. .    XH^-law;/  fo  fair,  as.  it 
gives. fome  wjeak  proteftion.to  the  flave  againft 
the  viQieAqe  af  hi$,mafter^  .i$  likely  to.be  better 
executed  .in ,  a ,  coJLony,  wiiejre  the  government ,  is 
in  a. great,  noiwfure-  arbitrary,^  thaji  in,one  whcrej 
it  is  altogether  free.     In  every  country  where  the 
^.unfbr.tunate 'law  of  flavery  is   eftablilhed^   the 
magiftrate,,  when  .  he   protefts  the   flave,  inter- 
meddles, in.  fopae  m^afure  in  the  management  of 
the  private  property- of  the  ipafter;    and,  in  a 
free,  country,  where  the  mafter  is  perhaps  either 
^  member  of  the  colony^  afTetpl^ly,  or  an  elgftof 
of:  fuch  a  member,  He  djye  not  do  this  but  with 
the  greateft  caution^  anii  circn'mfpeftion..     The 
refped  which  he^  i&  obliged  to  pay  to  the  mafter,^ 
renders  it  more  diflicult  for  him  to  protect  the 
flaye.     But  in  a  country  where  th^  government 
is  in  a.  gyeAt  meafure  arbitrary,  where  it  is  ufual, 
for  the  m.agiftr^te  to  in^rmeddle  even  ia  the 
management  of  the  pdvate  property  of  indi- 
viduals, and.  to  fend  them,  pejrl\aps,  a  lettre  dc 
cachet  if  they  do  not  manage  it  according  to  his 
liking,  it  is  much  eafier  for  him  to  give  fome 
protiftion  to  the  flave ;..  and  con;imon  hurnanity. 
naturally  difpofes  him,  to  do  fo.     The  proteftiqn 
of  the:  magiftrate  renders   the  flave  lefs   con-, 
temptible  in  the  eyes   af  his   m^fl:er,   who   is. 
thereby  induced  tQ  confidcr  him  with  more,  re- 
gard, and  to  trea,t  hjm  with  more  g^^tlene/sv 
Gentle  ufage  renders,  the;,  fl^ye  not  only  inpre 
faithful,   but  jyiore  intelligent;,   ^nd   5lvQrefore> 

upon 
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^  ^\P  ^  iipon  a  double  account,  more  ufeful.  He  ap* 
proaches  more  to  the  condition  of  a  free  fervantj 
and  may  poffefs  fome  degree  of  integrity  and 
attachment  to  his  matter's  intereft,  virtues  which 
frequently  belong  to  free  fervants,  but  which 
never  can  belong  to  a  flavfe,  who  is  treated  as 
flaves  commonly  arc  in  countries  where  the  mailer 
is  perfectly  free  and  fecure. 

That  the  condition  of  a  flaye  is  better  under 
an  arbitrary  than  under  a  free  government,  is,  J 
believe,  fupported  by  the  hiftory  of  all  ages  and 
nations.     In  the  Roman  hiftory,  the  firft  time 
we  read  of  the  magiftrate  interpofing  to  protedl 
the  flave   from  the  violence  of  hi^  matter,   is 
under  the  emperors.     When  Vedius  PoUio,   in 
the  prefence  of  Auguftus,   ordered  one  of  his 
flaves,  who  had  committed  a  flight  fault,  to  be 
cut  into  pieces  arid  thrown  into  his  fifh  pond  in 
order  to  feed  his  fifhes^  the  emperor  commanded 
him,   with   indignation,    to  emancipate  imme- 
diately, hot  only  that  flave,  but  all  the  others 
that  belonged  to  him,     XJnder  the  riepublic  no 
magiftrate  could  have  had  authority  enough  to 
pfoted  the  flave,  much  lefs  to  punifli  the  maftcr. 

'The  ftock^  it  is  to  be  obferved,  which  has  , 
improved  the  fugar  colonies  of  France,  par- 
ticularly the  great  colony  bf  St.  t)omingo,  has 
been  raifed  ajmoft  entirely  from  the  gradual  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  thofe  coloriics.  Ic 
has  been  almoft  altogether  the  produce  of  the 
foil  and 'of  the  induftry  of  the  colonifts,  6r,  what 
comes  to  the  fame  thing,'  the  price  of  that  pro- 
duce gradually  accumulated  by  good  manage- 
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-  ment,  and  employed  in. railing  a  ftill  greater  .^  ^j|^ .^* 

produce.    But  the  dock  which  has  improved  and 
.  cultivated, the  fugar  colonies  of  England  has,  a 
great  part  of  it,  beqn  fent  out  from  England, 
and  has  by  no  means  been  altogether  the  pro- 
duce of  the  foil  and  induftry  of  the  colonics. 
The  profperity  of  the  Englilh  fugar  colonies  has 
been,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  the  great    \ 
riches  of  England,  of  which  a  part  has  over-    I 
flowed,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  upon  thofe  colonies. 
But  the  profperity  of  the  fugar  colonies  of  France 
has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  good  coiiduft  of 
the  colonifts,   which  muft  therefore   have  had 
feme  fuperiority  over  that  of  the  Englilh ;   and 
this  fuperiority  has  been  remarked  in  nothing 
fo  much  as  in  the  good  management  of  their 
*  flaves. 

Such  have  been  the  general  outlines  of  the 
policy  of  the  different  European  nations  with 
regard  to  their  colonies. 

The  policy  of  Europe,  therefore,  has  very 
little  to  boaft  of,  either  in  the  original  eftablilh- 
mcnt,  or,  fo  far  as  concerns  their  internal  go-* 
vernment,  in  the  fubfequent  profperity  of  the 
colonies  of  America. 

Folly  and  injuftice  feem  to  have  been  the  I 
principles  which  prefided  over  and  diredted  the 
firft  projeft  of  eftablifhing  thofe  colonies ;  the 
folly  of  hunting  after  gold  and  filver  mines,  and 
the  injuftice  of  coveting  the  poflcflion  of  a  coun- 
try whofe  harmlefs  natives,  far  from  having  ever 
injured  the  people  of  Europe,  had  received  the 
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of  America?  In  one  way,  and  in  one  way  only, 
it  has  contributed  a  good  deal.  Magna  virum 
Mater  /It  bred  and  formed  the  men  who  were 
capable  of  atchieving  fuch  great  a£ttons,  and  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  (b  great  an  empire ;  and 
there  is  no  other  quarter  of  the  world  of  which 
the  policy  is  capable  of  forming,  or  has  ever 
adtually  and  in  faft  formed  fuch  men.  The  co- 
j  Ionics  owe  to  the  policy  of  Europe  the  education 
and 'great  views  of  their  aftive  and  enterpriGhg 
founders ;  and  fome  of  the  greatest  and  moft  im- 
\  i  portant  of  them,  fo  far  as  concerns  their  internal 
government,  owe  to  it  fcarce  any  thing  elfe* 


Pa  rt    Third. 

Of  the  Advantages  which  Europe  has  derived  frim 
the  Bifcovery  of  America^  and  from  that  of  a 
Paffage  to  the  Eafi  Indies .  hy  the  Cape  of  Good 

HOptm 

CUCH  are  the  advantages  which  the  colonies 
of  America  have  derived  from  the  policy  of 
Europe. 

What  arc  thofc  which  Europe  has  derived 
from  the  difcavery  and  colonization  of  America? 

Those  advantages  may  be  divided,  fiifl:,  into 
the  general  advantages  which  Europe,  confideled 
as  one  great  country,  has  derived  from  thofe 
great  events ;  and,  fecondly,  jnto  the  particular 
advantages'  which  each  coloht2ing  country  has 
derived  from  the  colonies  which  particularly  ^>e- 
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long  to  it,  in  confequence  of  the  authority  or  ^  ^^^  ^* 
dorhinion  which  it  excrcifcs  over  them. 

The  general  advantages  which  Europe,  con- 
fidcred  as  one  great  country,  has  derived  from 
the  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America,  con- 
lift,  firft,  in  the  increafe  of  its  enjoyments  5  andj^ 
lecondly,  in  the  augmentation  of  its  induftry* 

The  furplus  produce  of  America,  imported 
into  Europe,  furnifhes  the  inhabitants  of  this 
great  continent  with  a  variety  of  commodities 
which  they  could  not  otherwifc  have  poffeffcd, 
fome  for  conveniency  and  ufe,  fome  for  pleafure, 
and  fome  for  ornament,  and  thereby  contributes 
to  increafe  their  enjoyments; 

The  difcovery  and  colonization  of  Amerjca> 
it  will  readily  be  allowed,  have  contributed  to 
augment  the  induftryi  firft,  /of  all  the  countries 
which  trade  to  it  diredlly  5  fuch  as  Spain>  Por- 
tugal, France,  and  England ;  and,  fecondly,  of 
all  thofe  which,  without  trading  to  it  direftly> 
fend,  through  the  medium  of  other  countries, 
.  goods  t6  it  of  their  own  produce  5  fuch  as  Auf*- 
trian  Flanders,  and  fome  provinces  of  Germany^ 
which,  through  the  medium  of  the  countries  be- 
fore mentioned,  fend  to  it  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  linen  and  other  goods.  AH  fuch  coun- 
tries have  evidently  gained  a  more  extenfive 
market  for  their  furplus  produce,  and  muft  con- 
fequently  have  been  encouraged  to  increafe  its 
quantity*  < 

But,  that  thofe  great  events  fhould  like  wife 
have  contributed  to  encourage  the  induftry  of 
countries^  fuch  as  Hungary  and  Poland,,  which 
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^  ^^  K  may  never,  perhaps,  have  fent  a  finglc  commo- 
dity of  their  own  produce  to  America,  is  nor, 
perhaps,  altogether  fo  evident.  That  thofe  events 
have  done  fo,  however,  cannot  be  doiibted. 
Some  part  of  the  produce  of  America  is  con- 
fumed  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  there  is 
feme  demand  there  for  the  fugar,  chocolate,  and 
tobacco,  of  that  new  quarter  of  the  world.  But 
thofe  commodities  mull  be  purchafcd  with  fome- 
thing  which  is  either  the  produce  of  the  induftry 
of  Hungary'  and  Poland,  or  with  fomething 
which  had  been  purchafed  with  fome  part  of  that 
produce.'  Thofe  commodities  of  America  are 
new  values,  new  equivalents,  introduced  into 
Hungaiy  and  Poland  to  be  exchanged  there  for 
the  furplus  produce  of  thofe  countries.  By  being 
carried  thither  they  create  a  new  and  more  ex- 
tenfive  market  for  that  furplus  produce.  They 
raife  its  value,  and  thereby  contribute  to  encou- 
rage its  increafe.  Though  no  part  of  it  may 
ever  be  carried  to  America,  it  may  be  carried  to 
other  countries  which  purchafe  it  with  a  part  of 
their  ftiare  of  the  furplus  produce  of  America ; 
and  it  may  find  a  market  by  means  of  the  circu- 
lation of  that  trade  which  was  originally  put  into 
iTiiotion  by  the  furplus  produce  of  America. 

Those  great  events  may  even  have  contri-^ 
buted  to  increafe  the  enjoyments,  and  to  aug- 
ment the  induftry  of  countries  which,  not  only 
never  fent  any  commodities  to  America,  but 
never  received  any  frorn  it.  Even  fuch  countries 
may  have  received  a  greater  aburidance  of  other 
commodities  from  countries  of  which  the  furplus 
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produce  had  been  augmented  by  means  of  the  ^  ^^^  ^» 
American  tra,de.     This  gfeater  abundaocc,  as  it 
muft  neceffarily  have  increafed  their  enjoynaents, 
fb  it  mtjft  likcwife  have  augmented  their  induf- 
try.     A  greater  number  of  new  equivalents  of 
fome  kind  or  other  mufl:  have  been  prefented  to 
them  to  be  exchanged  for  the  furplus  produce  of 
th^t  induftry.     A  more  extenfive  market  muft 
have  been  created  (op  that  furplus  produce,  fo  as 
to  raife  its  value,  and  thereby  encourage  its  in- 
creafe*      The   mafs    of   commodities    annually 
thrown  into  the  gre^^t  circle  of  European  com^ 
merce,  and  by  its  various  revolutions  annually 
diftributed  among  all  the  different  nations  com- 
prehejided  witixin  it,  muft  have  been  augmented 
by  the  whole  furplus  produce  of  America*     A 
greater  fhare  of  this  greater  mafs,  therefore^  is 
likely  to  have  fallen  to  each  of  thofe  nations,  ta 
have  increafed  their  enjoyments,  and  augmented 
their  induflry. 

The  exclufive  trade  of  the  mother  countries 
tends  to  diminifti,  or,  at  leaft,  to  keep  down  be- 
low what  they  would  otherwife  rife  to,  both  the 
enjoyments  and  induftry  of  all  thofe  nations  in 
general,  and  of  the  American  colonies  in  parti- 
cular. It  is  a  dead  weight  upon  the  aftion  of 
one  of  the  great  fprings  which  puts  into  motion 
a  great  part  of  the  bufincfs  of  mankind.  By  ren- 
dering the  colony  produce  dearer  in  all  other 
countries,  it  lefTens  its  confumption,  and  thereby 
cramps  the  induftry  of  the  colonies,  and  both  the 
enjoyments  and  the  induftry  of  all  other  coum- 
tries,  which  both  enjoy  lefs  when  they  pay  more 
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for  what  they  enjoy,  and  produce  lef»  when  they 
get  kfs  for  what  they  produce.     By  rendering 
the  produce  of  all  other  countries  dearer  in  the 
colonics,  it  cramps,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  in* 
duftry  of  all  other  countries,  and  both  the  enjoy- 
ments and  the  induftry  of  the  colonics.     It  is  a 
clog  which,  for  the  fuppofed  benefit  of  fome  par- 
ticular countries,   embarrafles  the  pleafurcs,   and 
encumbers  the  induftry  of  all  other  countries ; 
but  of  the  colonies  more  than  of  any  other.     It 
not  only  excludes,  as  much  as  poflible,  all  other 
countries  from  one  particular  market  j    but  it 
confines,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  colonies  to  one 
particular  market :   and  the  difi^erence  is  very 
great  between  being  excluded  from  one  particu- 
lar marker,  when  all  others  arc  open,  and  being 
confined   to  one   particular  marker,    when   all 
others  are  fhut  up.     The  furplus  produce  of  the 
colonies,  however,  is  the  original  fource  of  all 
that  increafe  of  enjoyments  and  induftry  which 
Europe  derives  from  the  difcovery  and  coloniza- 
tion of  America  ;  and  the  exclufive  trade  of  the 
mother    countries  tends   to   render  this    fource 
much  lefs. abundant  than-  it  otherwife  would  be. 
.    The. particular  advantages  which  each  colo- 
nizing country  derives  from  the  colonies  which 
particularly  belong  to  it,  are  of  two  different 
kinds  i    firft,  thofe   common   advantages  which 
every  empire  derives  from  the  provinces  fubjeft 
to  its  dominion ;    and,  fe.con<liy,  thofe  peculiar 
advantages  which  are  fuppofed  to  refult  from 
provinces  of  fo  very  peculiar  a  nature  as  the 
European  colonies  of  America. 
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The  common  advantages  which  every  empire  ^  ^^^  ^* 
derives  from  the  provinces  fubjedt  to  its  doni- 
nion,  confift,  firft,  in  the  military,  force  which 
they  furnifh  for  its  defence;  and,  fecondly,  in 
the  revenue  which  they  furnifh  for  the  fupport  of 
its  civil  government.  The  Roman  colonies  fur- 
nifhed  occafionally  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
The  Greek  colonies,  fometknes,  furniihed  a  mi- 
litary force ;  but  feldom  any  revenue.  They 
feldomv  acknowledged  themfelves  fubjedt  to  ths 
dominion  of  the  mother  city.  They  were  gene- 
rally her  allies  in  war,  but  very  feldom  her  fub- 
^  jeds  in  peace. 

The  European  colonies  of  America  have  never 
yet  furnifhed  any  military  force  for  the  defence 
of  the  mother  country.  Their  military  force  has 
never  yet  been  fufficient  for  thtir  own  defence; 
and  in  the  different  wars  in  which  the  mother 
'  countries  have  been  engaged,  the  defence  of 
their  colonies  has  generally  occafioned  a  very 
confiderable  diftraftion  of  the  military  force  of 
thofe  countries.  In  this  refped:,  therefore,  all 
the  Eurppeanr  colonies  have,  without  exception, 
been  a  caufe  rather  of  weaknefs  than  of  ftrength 
to  their  refpeftivc  nnother  countries. 

The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  only  have 
contributed  any  revenue  towards  the  defence  of 
the  mother  country,  or  the  fupport  of  her  civil 
government.  The  taxes  which  have  been  levied 
upon  thofe  of  other  European  nations,  upon 
thofe  of  England  in  particular,  have  feldom  been 
equal  to  the  expence  laid  out  upon  them  in  time 
of  peace,    and    never  fufficient  to   defray   that 
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which  thrr  ozc^^z^»td  in  t:rr.*  cf  W2r.  Such 
colonics,  therefore,  hare  been  a  ro-rcc  cf  exprncc 
and  not  of  rcreauc  to  their  refpeSive  mother 
countries. 

Th£  advantages  of  fjch  colontes  to  their  re- 
fpectivc  mother  countries,  conCft  alrogether  ia 
thofe  peculiar  advantages  which  are  fuppofed  to 
refolt  from  provinces  of  fey  very  pecaiiar  a  n:irure 
as  the  European  colonies  of  Atrerica ;  and  the 
exclufive  trade,  it  is  acknowledged,  is  the  folc 
fourcc  of  all  thofe  peculiar  advantages. 

Im  confequence  of  this  excluHvc  trade,  all  that 
part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  Englifli  colo- 
nies, for  example,  which  confifts  in  what  are 
called  enumerated  commodities,  c^n  be  fenr  to 
no  other  country  but  England.  Other  countries 
muft  afterwards  buy  it  of  her.  It  muR:  be 
cheaper  therefore  in  England  than  it  can  be  in 
any  other  country,  and  muft  contribute  more  to 
increafe  the  enjoyments  of  England,  than  thofe 
of  any  other  country.  It  m.uft  likevCrife  contri- 
bute  more  to  encourage  her  induftry.  For  all 
thofe  parts  of  her  own  furplus  produce  which 
England  e^ccha^nges  for  thofe  enumerated  com- 
modities, fhe  muft  get  a  better  price  than  any 
other  countries  can  get  for  the  like  parts  of 
theirs,  when  they  exchange  them  for  the  fame 
commodities.  The  manufaftures  of  England,  , 
for  example,  will  purchafe  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  fngar  and  tobacco  of  her  own  colonies,  than 
the  like  manufadures  of  othei-  countries  can  pur- 
chafe  of  that  fugar  and  tobacco.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  the  manufadures  of  England  and  thofe 
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of  other  countries  are  both  to  be  exchanged  for  ^  ^j^  ^' 
the  fiigar  and  tobacco  of  the  Englifh  colonies, 
this  fuperiority  of  price  gives  an  encouragennent 
to  the  former,  beyond  what  the  latter  can  in 
thefe  circumftances  enjoy.  The  exclufive  trade 
of  the  colonies,  therefore,  as  it  diminilhes,  or!,  at 
leaft,  keeps  down  below  wha|:  Uiey  would  other- 
wife  rife  to,  both  the  enjoyments  and  the  induftry 
of  the  countries  which  do  no:'  poffefs  it;  fo  it 
gives  an  evident  advantage  to  the  countries 
-which  do  poffefs  it  over  thofe  other  countries. 

This  advantage,  however,  will,' perhaps,  be 
found  to  be  rather  what  may  be  called  a  rela- 
tive than  an  abfolute  advantage;  and  to  give  a 
fuperiority  to  the  country  which  enjoys  it,  rather 
by  depreJfing  the  induftry  and  produce  of  other 
countries,  than  by  raifing  thofe  of  that  particu- 
lar country  above  what  they  would  naturally  rife 
to  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade. 

Thb  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for 
example,  by  means  of  the  monopoly  which  Eng- 
land enjoys  of  it,  certainly  comes  cheaper  to 
England  than  it  can  do  to  France,  to  whom 
England  corrimonly  fells  a  confiderable  part  of 
it.  But  had  France,  and  all  other  European 
countries  been,  at  all  times,  allowed  a  free  trade 
.  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  tobacco  of  thofe 
colonics  might,  by  this  time,  have  come  cheaper 
than  it  aftually  does,  not  only  to  all  thofe  other 
countries,  but  likewife  to  England.  The  pro- 
duce of  tobacco,  in  confequenCe  of  a  niarket  fo 
much  more  exfenfive  than  any  which  it  has 
hitherto  enjoyed,  might,  and  probably  would,  by 
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*  ^S  ^  this  time,  have  been  fo  much  increaied  as  to  re- 
duce the  profits  of  a  tobacco  plantation  to  their 
natural  level  with  thofe  of  a  corn  plantation, 
^ich^  it  is  fuppofcd,   they  are  ftill  fomewhat 
above.     The  price  of  tobacco  might,  and  pro- 
bably would,  by  this  time,  have  fallen  fomewhat 
lower  than  it  is  at  prefent.    An  equal  quantity  of 
the  commodities  either  of  England,  or  of  thofe 
other  countries,  might  have  purchafed  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  a  greater  quantity  of  tobacco 
than  it  can  do  at  prefent,  and,   confequently, 
have  been  fold  there  for  fo  much  a  better  price. 
So  far  as  that  weed,  therefore,  can,  by  its  cheap- 
nefs  and  abundance,   increafe  the  enjoyments  or 
augment  the  induftry  either  of  England  or  of  any 
other  country,  it  would,  probably,  in  the  cafe  of 
a  free  trade,  have  produced  both  thefe  dFeds  in 
fomewhat  a  greater  degree  than  it  can  do  at  pre- 
fent*    England,  indeed,  would  not  in  this  cafe 
have  had  any  advantage  over  other  countries. 
She  might  have  bought  the  tobacco  of  her  colo- 
nies fome)vbat  cheaper,  and,  confequently,  have 
fold  fome  of  her  own  commodities   fomewhat 
dearer  than  fhe  aftually  docs.     But  flie  could 
neither  have  bought  the  ope  cheaper  nor  fold  the 
other  dearer  than  any  other  country  might  have 
done.     She  might,  perhaps,  have  gained  an  ab- 
folute,   but  fhe  would  certainly  have  loft  a  rela- 
tive advantage. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  this  relative  ad- 
vantage in  the  colony  trade,  in  order  tb  execute 
the  invidious  and  malignant  projed  of  excluding 
as  much  as  poffiblc  oth^r  nations  from  any  Ihare 
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in  it,  England,  there  are  very  probable  rcafons  ^  '^  ^  ^" 
for  believing,  has  not  only  facrificed  a  part  of 
the  abfolute  advantage  which  fhe,  as  well  as 
every  other-nation,  might  have  derived  from  that 
trade,  but  has  fubjefted  herfelf  both  to  an  abfo- 
lute and  to  a  relative  difadyantage  in  almoft 
every  other  branch  of  trade. 

When,    by   the  aft  of  navigation,    England 
aflumed  to  herfelf  the  monopoly  of  the  colony 
trade,  the  foreign  capitals  which  had  before  been 
employed  in  it  were  neceffarily  withdrawn  from 
it.     The  Englifh  capital,   which  had  before  car- 
l-ied  on  but  a  part  of  it,  v/as  now  to  carry  on  the 
whole.     The  capital  which  had  before  fupplied 
the  colonies  with  but  a  part  of  the  goods  which 
they  wanted  from  Europe,   was  now  all  that  was 
employed  to  fupply  them  with  the  whole.     But 
it  could  not  fupply  them  with  the  whole,  and  the 
goods  with  which  it  did  fupply  them  were  necef- 
farily fold  yery  dear.     The  capital  which  had 
before  bought  but  a  part  of  the  furplus  produce 
of  the  colonies,  was  now  all  that  was  employed 
to  buy  the  whole.    But  it  could  not  buy  the  whole 
at  any  thing  near  the  old  price,  and,  therefore, 
whatever  it  did  buy  it  neceffarily  bought  very 
cheap.     But  in   ^n   employment  of  capital   in 
which  the  merchant  fold  very  dear  and  bought 
very  cheap,  the  profit  muft  have  been  very  great, 
and  much  above  the  ordinary  levej  of  profit  In 
other   branches   of  trade.     This   fuperiority  of 
profit  in  the  colony  trade  could  not  fail  to  draw 
from  other  branches  of  trade  a  part  of  the  capital 
which  had  before  been  employed  in  them.     But 
this  revullion  of  capital,  as  it  muft  have  gra- 
dually 
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dually  increafed  the  competition  of  capitals  in  the 
colony  trade,  fo  it  muft  have  gradually  diminilhed 
that  competition  in  all  thofe  other  branches  of 
trade;  as  it  muft  have  gradually  lowered  the 
profits  of  the  one,  fo  it  muft  have  gradually  raifed 
thofe  of  the  other,  till  the  profits  of  all  came  to 
a  new  level,  different  from  and  fomewhat  higher 
than  that  at  which  they  had  been  before. 

This  double  eJFeft,  of  drawing  capital  from 
all  other  trades,  and  of  raifing  the  rate  of  profit 
fomewhat  higher  than  it  otherv/ife  would  have 
been  in  all  trades,  was  not  only  produced  by 
this  monopoly  upon  its  firft  eftablifhment,  but  has 
continued  to  be  produced  by  it  ever  fince; 

First,  this  monopoly  has  been  continually 
drawing  capital  from  all  other,  trades  to  be  em- 
ployed in  that  of  the  colonies. 

Though  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  has  in- 
creafed very  much  fince  the  eftablifhmeat  of  the 
aft  of  navigation,  it  certainly  has  jiot  increafed 
an  the  fame  proportion  as  that  of  the  colonies. 
But  the  foreign  trade  of  every  country  naturally 
increafes  in  proportion  to  its  wealth,  its  furplus 
produce  in  proportion  to  its  whole  produce;  and 
Great  Britain  having  engrofled  to  herfclf  almoft 
the  whole  of  what  may  be  called  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  colonies,  and  her  capital  not  having 
increafed  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  extent  of 
that  trade,  fhe  could  not  carry  it  on  without 
continually  withdrawing  from  other  branches  of 
trade  fome  part  of  the  capital  which  had  before 
been  employed  in  them,  as  well  as  with-holding 
from  them  a  great  deal  more  which  would  other- 
wife  have  gone  to  them.     Since  the  eftabliihmenr 

of 
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jof  the  aft  of  navigation,  accordingly,  the  colony  ^  ^J^  p* 
trade    has    been    cohtinually    increafing,    while 
nlahy  other  branches  of  foreign  trade,  particu- 
Jarly  of  that  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  have  been 
corttintially  decaying.      Our   mahufaftures    for 
foreign  file,  inftbad  of  being  fuited,  ais  before 
the  aft  of  navigation,  to  the  neighbouring  market 
of  EurOpt?,  or  to  the  more  diftant  one  of  the 
countries  vv^hich  He  round  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
have,  the  greater  p^rtbf  them,  been  accommo- 
dated to  the  ftill  rtiiDre  diftant  one  of  the  colonies, 
to  the  market  in  which  they  have  the  monopoly, 
rather  than  tb  that  in  which   they  have  many 
competitors.      The   caufes   of    decay   in   other 
branches  of  foreign  trade,  which,'  by  Sir  Matthew 
Decker  and  other  writers,  have  been  fougKt  for 
in  the  e^cefs  and  inriproper  mode  of  taxation,  in 
the  high  'price  of  labour,    in   the   fncreafe   of 
lulcuVy,  &c.  may  all  be  found  in  the  over-growth 
of  the  colony  trade.     The  mercantile  capital  oT 
Great  Britain,  though  very  great,  yet  not  being 
infinite;  arid  though  greatly Increafed  fince  the 
aft  of  havigatioil,  yet  not  being  increafed  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  colony  trade,  that  trade 
rould  not  poflibly  be  carried  on  without  with- 
drawing foiTte  part  of  that  capital  from  other 
branches  of  trade,  nor  confequeiitly  without  fome 
decay  of  thofe  other  branches.  .  ' 

England,  it  muft  be  obferved,  was  a  great 
trading  country,  her  mercantile  capital'was  very 
great  and  likely  to  become  ftill  greater  and 
greater  every  day,  not  only  before  the  aft  of  na- 
vigation bad  eftabliftied  the  monopoly  of  the 

colony 
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BOOK  colony  trade,  but  before  that  trade  was  very,  con- 
fiderable.     In  the  Dutch  war,  during  the  go- 
vernment of  Cromwel,  her  navy  was  fuperior  to 
that  of  Holland ;  and  in  that  which  broke  out 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II,.  it 
was  at  lead  equal,  perhaps  fuperior,  to  the  united 
navies  of  France  and  Holland,     Its  fuperiority, 
perhaps,  would  fcarce  appear  greater  in  the  pre- 
fent  times ;  at  lead  if  the  Dutch  navy  was  to 
bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the  Dutch   com- 
merce now  which  it  did  then.     But  this   great 
naval  power  could  not,  in  either  of  thofe  wars, 
be  owing  to  the  aft  of  navigation.     During  the 
firfl:  of  them  the  plan  of  th^t  aft  had  been  but 
juft  formed ;  and  though  before  the  breaking  ouc 
of  the  fccond  it  had  been  fully  enafted  by  legal 
authority  ;  yet  no  part  of  it  could  have  had  time 
to  produce  any  confiderable  efFeft,  and  leafl:  of 
all  that  part  which  eftablilhcd  the  exclufive  trade 
to  the  colonies.     Both   the  colonies  and  their 
trade  were  inconfiderable  then  in  comparifon  of 
what  they  are  now.     The  ifland  of  Jamaica  was 
an  unwholefbme  defert,  little  inhabited,  and  lefs 
cultivated.     New  York  and  New  Jerfey  were  in 
the  poffeflion  of  the   Dutch ;   the   half  of  St. 
Chrifl:opher'$  in  that  of  the  French.     The  iQand 
of  Antigua,    the  two  Carolinas,    Penfylvania, 
Georgia,  and   Nova  Scotia,  were  not  planted. 
Virginia,    Maryland,    and   New   England  were 
planted  -,  and  though  they  were  very   thriving 
colonies,   yet  there  was  not,   perhaps,   at   that 
time,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  a  fingle  perfon 
\yho  forefaw  or  even  fufpcftpd  the  rapid  progrefs 

which 
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TV^hich  they  have  fincc  made  in  wealth,  popula-   c  h^  a  p- 
tion  and  improvement.   The  ifland  of  Barbadoes, 
in  fliort,  was  the  only  Britifli  colony  of  any  con- 
lequence  of  which   the  condition   at  that  time 
bore  any  refemblance  to  what  it  is  at  prefent. 
Xhe  trade  of  the  colonies,  of  which  England, 
even  for  fome  time  after  the  aft  of  navigation, 
enjoyed  but  a  part  (for  the  aft  of  navigation  was 
not-  very  ftriftly  executed  till  feveral  years  after 
it   was  cnafted),  could  not  at  that  time  be  the 
caufe  of  the  great  trade  of  England,  nor  of  the 
great  naval  power  which  was  fupportcd  by  that 
trade.     The  trade  which  at  that  time  fupported 
that  great  naval  power  was  the  trade  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Medi- 
terranean fea.     But  the  fhare  which  Great  Bri- 
tain at  prefent  enjoys  of  that  trade  could  not  fup- 
port   any   fuch   great  naval   power.      Had  the' 
growing  trade  of  the  colonies  been  left  free  to  all 
natiohs,  whatever  fliare  of  it  might  have  fallen 
to  Great  Britain,  and  a  very  confiderable  fhare 
would  probably  have  fallen  to  her,  muft  have 
been  all  an  addition  to  this  great  trade  of  which 
fhe  was  before  in  pofleffion.     In  confequence  of 
.the  monopoly,  the  increafe  of  the*  colony  trade 
has  not  fo  much  occafioned  an  addition  to  the 
trade  which  Great  Britain  had  before,  as  a  total 
change  in  its  direftion. 

Secondly,  this  monopoly  has  neceflarily  con- 
tributed to  keep  up  the  rate  of  profit  in  all 
the  different  branches  of  Britifh  trade  higher  than 
it  naturally  would  have  been,  had  all  nations 
been  allowed  a  free  trade  to  the  Britifh  colonies. 

The 
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The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  as  it  ne- 

ceffarily  drew  towards  that  trade  a  greater  pi^o- 

portion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what 

would  have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord  j  fo  by 

the  expulfion  of  all  foreign  capitals  it  neceflarily 

reduced  the  whole  quantity  of  capital  employed 

in  that  trade  below  what  it  naturally  would  have 

been  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade^     But,  by  leflen- 

ing  the  competition  of  capitals  in  that  branch  of 

trade,  it  neceflarily  raifed  the  rate  of  profit  in 

that  branch.     By  leflcning  too  the  competition 

of  Britifh  capitals  in  all  other  branches  of  trade, 

it  neceflarily  raifed  the  rate  of  Britifli  profit  in 

all  thofe  other  branches.     Whatever  may  have 

been,   at  any  particular  period,  fiiice  the  efta- 

biifliment  of  the  aft  of  navigation,  the  fl:ate  or 

extent  of  the  mercantile  capital  of  Great  Britain, 

the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  muft,  during 

the  continuance  of  that  fl:ate,  have  raifed  the 

ordinary  rate  of   Britifli   profit  higher   than   it 

otherwife  would  have  been  both  in  that  and  in 

all  the  other  branches  of  Britifli  trade.     If,  fince 

the  eftablifhment  of  the  aft  of  navigation,  the 

ordinary  rate  of  Britifli  profit  has  fallen  confider- 

ably,  as  it  certainly  has,   it  mufl:  have  fallen  ftill 

lov/er,  had  not  the  monopoly  cfliablifhed  by  tlTat 

aft  contributed  to  keep  it  up. 

But  whatever  raifes  in  any  country  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  profit  Jiigher  th^n  it. otherwife  would 
t>e,  neceflarily  fubjefts  that  country  both  to  an 
abfolute  and  to  a  relative  difadvantage  in  every 
branch  of  trade  of  which  ftie  has  n^t  the  mono- 
poly. 

It 
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It  fubjeds  her  to  an  abfolute  difadvantage : 
becaufe  in  fuch  branches  of  trade  her  merchants 
cannot  get  this  greater  profit,  without  felling 
dearer  than  they  otherwife  would  do  both  the 
goods  of  foreign  countries  which  they  import 
into  their  own,  and  the  goods  of  their  own  coun- 
try which  they  export  to  foreign  countries.  Their 
own  country  muft  both  buy  dearer  and  fell  dearer; 
muft  both  buy  lefs  and  fell  lefs ;  muft  both  enjoy 
lefs  and  produce  lefs,  than  ftie  otherwife  would  do. 

It  fubjefts  her  td  a  relative  difadvantage  -,  be- 
caufe'in  fuch  branches  of  trade  it  fets  other  coun- 
tries which  are  not  fubjeft  to  the  fame  abfolute 
difadvantage,  either  more  above  her  or  lefs  below 
her  than  they  otherwife  would  be.  It  enables 
them  both  to  enjoy  more  and  to  produce  more  in 
proportion  to  what  flie  enjoys  and  produces.  It 
renders  their  fuperiority  greater  or  their  inferi- 
ority lefs  than  it  otherwife  would  be.  By  raifing 
the  price  of  her  produce  above  what  it  otherwife 
would  be,  it  enables  the  merchants  of  other 
countries  to  underfell  her  in  foreign  markets,  and 
thereby  to  juftle  her  outof  almoft  all  thofe  branches 
of  trade,  of  which  fhe  has  not  the  monopoly. 

Our  merchants  frequently  complain  of  the 
high  wages  of  Britifli  labour  as  the  caufe  of  their 
manufaftures  being  underfold  in  foreign  markets ;* 
but  they  are  filent  about  the  high  profits  of  ftock. 
They  complain  of  the  extravagant  gain  of  other 
people ;  but  they  fay  nothing  of  their  own.  The 
high  profits  of  Britifh  ftock,  however,  may  con- 
tribute towards  raifing  the  price  of  Britifti  manu- 
factures in  many  cafes  as  much,  and  in  fome  per*- 
haps  more,  than  the  .high  wages  of  Britifh  labour. 
8  It 
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It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  capital  of  GreaC 
Britain,  one  may  juftly  fay,  has  partly  bcerf 
drawn  and  partly  been  driven  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  different  branches  of  trade  of  which 
(he  has  not  the  monopoly ;  from  the  trade  of 
Europe  in  particular,  and  from  that  of  the  coun- 
tries which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

It  has  partly  been  drawn  from  thofe  branched 
of  trade  i  by  the  attraftion  of  fuperior  profit  in 
the  colony  trade  in  confequence  of  the  continual 
increafe  of  that  trade,  and  of  the  continual  in- 
fuiEciency  of  the  capital  which  had  carried  it  on 
one  year  to  carry  it  on  the  next. 

It  has  partly  been  driven  from  them  j  by  the 
advantage  which  the  high  rate  of  profit,  efta- 
bliflied  in  Great  Britain,  gives  to  other  countries, 
in  all  the  different  branches  of  trade  of  which 
Great  Britain  has  not  the  monopoly. 

As  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has 
drawn  from  thofe  other  branches  a  part  of  the 
Britilh  capital  which  would  otherwife  have  been 
employed  in  them,  fo  it  has  forced  into 'them 
many  foreign  capitals  whicli  would  never  have 
'gone  to  them,  had  they  not  been  expelled  from 
the  colony  trade*  In  thofe  other  branches  of 
trade  it  has  diminifhed  the  competition  of  Britifli 
capitals,  and  thereby  raifed  the  rate  of  Britifh 
profit  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  have  been- 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  increafed  the,  competi- 
tion of  foreign  dapitals,  and  thereby  funk  the 
rate  of  foreign  profit  lower  than  it  otherwife 
would  have  been.  Both  in  the  one  wav  and  in 
the  other  it  muft  evidently  have  fubjedted  Great 

Britain 
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Britain  to  a  relative  difadvantage  in  dl  thofe 
other  branches  of  trade. 

The  colony  trade,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be 
iaid,  is  more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than 
any  other;  and  the  monopoly,  by  forcing  into 
that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  than  what  would  otherwife  have 
gone^  to  it,  has  turned  that  capital  into  an  em- 
ployment more  advantageous  to  the  country 
than  any  other  which  it  could  have  found. 

The  moft  advantageous  employment  of  any 
capital  to  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  is 
that  which  maintains  there  the  greateft  quantity 
of  produdive  labour,^  and  increafcs  the  moft  the 
annual  produce  of  thiC  land  and  labour  of  that 
country.  But  the  quantity  of  produftive  labour 
"which  any  c?ipital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  confumption  can  maintain,  is  exaftly  in  pro- 
portion, ic  has  been  fliewn  in  the  fecond  book, 
to  the  frequency  of  its  returns.  A  capital  of  ^ 
thoufand  pounds,  for  example,  employed  in  a 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  of  which  the  re- 
turns are  made  regularly  once  in  the  year,  can 
keep  in  conftant  employment,  in  the  country  to 
which  it  belongs,  a  quantity  of  produftive  la- 
bour equal  to  what  a  thoufand  pounds  can 
nnaintain  there  for  a  year.  If  the  returns  are 
made  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year,  it  can  keep  in 
conftant  employment  a  quantity  of  produc5live 
labour  equal  to  what  two  or  three  thoufand 
pounds  can  maintain  there  for  a  year.  A  foreign 
trade  of  confumption  carried  on  v/ith  a  neigh- 
bouring, is,  upon  this  account,  in  general,  more 

Vol.  II.  E  e  advantageous 
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advantageous  than  one  carried  on  with  a  diftant 
country;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  a  direft  fo- 
reign trade  of  confumption^  as  it  has  likewife 
been  ihewn  in  the  fecond  book,  is  in,  general 
more  advantageous  than  a  rourld-about  one. 

BvT  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  fb  far 
as  it  has  operated  upon  the  employitient  of  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain,  has  in  all  cafes  forced 
fome  part  of  it  from  a  foreign  trade  of  confump- 
tion  carried  on  with  a  neighbouring,  to  one  car- 
ried on  with  a  more  diftant  country,  and  in  many 
cafes  from  a  dired  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
to  a  round-about  one. 

First,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has 
in  all  cafes  forced  fome  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  from  a  foreign  trade  of  coafump*^ 
tion  carried  on  with  a  neighbouring,  to  one  car- 
ried on  with  a  aiore  diftant  country. 

It  has,  in  all  cafes,  forced  fome  part  of  that 
capital  from  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  with  the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
to  that  with  the  more  diftant  regions  of  Anrierica 
and  the  Weft  Indies,  from  which  the  returns  are 
neceflarily  lefs  frequent,  not  only  oti  account  of 
the  greater  diftance,  but  on  account  of  the  pecu^ 
liar  circumftances  of  thofe  countries.  New  co* 
loniesy  it  has  already  been  obferved,  are  always 
tinderftocked.  Their  capital  is  always .  much 
lefs  than  what  they  could  employ  with  great  pro- 
fit and  advantage  in  the  improvement  and  culti- 
vation of  their  land.  They  have  a  conftarit  dc* 
mand,  therefore,  for  mpre  capital  than  they  have 
of  their  own  3  and^  in  order  to  fupply  the  defi- 
ciency 
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Citticy  of  their  own,  they  endeavour  to  borrow  as  ^  ^^  f* 
inuch  as  they  can  of  the  mother  country,  to 
\vhoni  they  are,  therefore,  always  in  debt.  The 
moft  common  way  in  which  the  colonifts  con- 
tract this  clebt,  is  not  by  borrowing  upon  bond 
of  the  rich  people  of  the  mother  country,  though 
they  fometimes  do  this  too,  but  by  running  as 
much  in  arrcar  to  their  correfpondents,  who  fup* 
ply  them  with  goods  from  Europe,  as  thofe  cor* 
rcfpondents  will  allow  them.  Their  annual  re- 
turns frequently  do  not  amount  to  more  than  a 
third,  and  fometimes  not  to  fo  great  a  proportion 
of  what  they  owe.  The  whole  capital,  therefore, 
which  their  correfpondents  advance  to  them  is 
fcldom  returned  to  Britain  in  lefs  than  three,  and 
fometimes  liot  in  lefs  than  four  or  five  years.  But 
a  Britilh  capital  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  returned  to  Great  Britain  only 
once  in  five  years,  can  keep  in  cOnftant  employ- 
ment only  one-fifth  part  of  the  Britifh  induftry 
which  It  could  maintain  if  the  whole  was  re- 
turned  once  'in  the  year;  arid,  inftead  of  the 
qtiantity  of  induftry  which  a  thoufand  pounds 
cddid  maintain  for  a  year,  can  keep  in  conftant 
employment  the  quantity  only  which  two  hun- 
dred pounds  can  maintain  for  a  year.  The 
planter,  no  doubt,  by  the  high  price  which  he 
pays  for  the  goods  from  Europe,  by  the  intereft 
upon  the  bills  which  he  grants  alf  diftant  dates^ 
and  by  the  commiffion  upon  the  renewal  of  thofe 
which  he  grants  at  near  dates,  makes  up,  and 
probably  more  than  makes  up,  all  the  lofs  which 
his  correfpohdcnt  can  fuftain  by  this  delay.   But, 

£  e  a  chough 
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■  ?v^  ^^  though  he  may  make  up  the  lofs  of  his  corre- 
fpondent,  he  cannot  make  up  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.    In  a  trade  of  which  the  returns  are  very 
diftant,  the  profit  of  the  merchant  may  be  as 
great  or  greater  than  in  one  in  which  they  are 
very  frequent  and  near ;  but  the  advantage  of  the 
country  in  which  he  refides,  the  quantity  of  pro- 
dufkive  labour  conftantly  maintained  there,  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  muft  al- 
ways be  much  lefs.     That  the  returns  of  the 
trade  to  America,  and  ftill  more  thofe  of  that  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  are,  in.  general,  not  only  more 
diftant,  but  more  irregular,  and  more  uncertain 
too,  than  thofe  of  the  trade  to  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope, or  even  of  the  countries  which  lie  round 
.the  Mediterranean  fea,  will  readily  be  allowed, 
I  imagine,   by  every  body  who  has  any  experi- 
ence of  thofe  different  branches  of  trade. 

Secondly,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade 
has,  in  many  cafes,  forced  fome  part  of  the  capi- 
tal of  Great  Britain  from  a  dire(S, foreign  trade 
of  confumption,  into  a  round-about  one. 

Among  the  enumerated  commodities  which 
can  be  fent  to  no  other  market  but  Great  Bri- 
tain, there  are  feveral  of  which  the  quantity 
exceeds  very  much  the  confumption  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  which  a  part,  therefore,  muft  be 
exported  to  other  countries.  But  this  cannot  be 
done  without  forcing  fome  part  of  the  capital  of 
'Great  Britain  into  a  round-about  foreign  trade 
of  confumption.  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for 
example,  fend  annually 'to  Great  Britain  upwards 
of  ninety-fix  thoufand  hoglheads  of  tobacco,  and 
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the  confumption  of  Great  Britain  is*faid  not  to  p  ha  p. 
exceed  fourteen  thoufand.  Upwards  of  efghty- 
two  thoufand  hoglheads,  therefore,  muft  be  ex- 
ported to  other  countries,  to  France,  to  Holland, 
and  to  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Baltic 
and  Mediterranean  feas.  Butj  that  part  of  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain  which  brings  thofe 
cighty-tW0  thoufand  hogftieads  to  Great  Britain, 
which  re-exports  them  from  thence  to  thofe 
other  countries,  and  which  brings  back  from 
thofe  other  countries  to  Great  Britain  either 
goods  or  money  in  return,  is  employed  in  a 
round-about  foreign  trade  of  confumption  5  and 
is  ncceffarily  forced  into  this  employii}ent  in  or- 
der to  difpofe  of  this  great  furplus.  If  we  would 
compute  in  how  many  years  the  whole  of  this 
capital  is  likely  to  come  back  to  Great  Britain, 
we  muft  add  to  the  diftance  of  the  American  re- 
turns that  of  the  returns  from  thofe  other  coun- 
tries. If,  in  the  direft  foreign  trade  of  con* 
fumption  which  we  carry  on  with  America,  the! 
whole  capital  employed  frequently  does  not 
come  back  in  lefs  than  three  or  four  years  ;  the 
whole  capital  employed  in  this  round-about  one 
is  not  likely  to  come  back  in  lefs  than  four  or 
five.  •  If  the  one  can  keep  in  conftant  employ- 
ment but  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  domcf- 
tic  induftry  which  could  be  maintained  by  ^ 
capital  returned  once  in  the  year,  the  other  can 
keep  in  conftant  employment  but  a  fourth  or  a 
fifth  part  of  that  induftry.  At  fome  of  the  out-» 
ports  a  credit  is  commonly  given  to  thofe  fo- 
reign correfpondcnts  to  whom  they  export  theif' 
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*  %^  '^  tobacco.     At  the  port  of  London^   indeed,    it  is 
commonly  fold  for  ready  money.     The  rule  is, 
PTfigb  and  pay.    At  the  port  of  London,  there- 
fore,  the  final  returns  of  the  whole  round-about 
trade  are  more  diftant  than  the  returns   from 
America  by  the  time    only  which  the   goods 
may  lie  unfold  in  the  warehoufe;   where,   how- 
ever, they  may  fome times  lie  long  enough.    But, 
had  not  the  colonies  been  confined  to  the  market 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  fale  of  their  tobacco, 
very  little  more  of  it  would  probably  .have  come 
to  us  than  what  was  neceflary  for  the  home  con- 
fumption.     The  goods  which  Great  Britain  pur- 
chafes  at  prefent  for  her  own  confuroption  with 
the  great  furplus  of  tobacco  which  (he  exports  to 
other  countries,  (he  would,  in  this  cafe,  probably 
have  purchafed  with  the  immediate  produce  of 
her  own  induttr-y^   or  with  fome  part  of  her  own 
manufa£tures.     That  produce,  thofe  manufac- 
tures,  inftcad  of  being  almoft  entirely  fuited  to 
one  great  market,  as  at  prefent,  would  probably 
have  been  fitted  to  a  great  number  of  fmajler 
markets.     Inftcad  of  one  great  round-about  fo- 
reign trade  of  confumption^  Great  Britain  would 
probably  have   carried  on  a  great  number  of 
fmall  direA  foreign  trades  of  the  fanr*c  kind.    On 
account  of  the  frequency  of  the  returns,,  a  part, 
and,  probably,    but  a  fmall  parti   perhaps   not 
above  a  third  or  a  fourth,  of  the  capital  which  at 
prefent  carries  on  this  great  round-about  trade, 
plight  have  been  fufficient  to  carry  gn  all  thofc 
fmall  dired  ones,  might  have  kept  in  conftant 
employ  men?  aji  ecjual  (juaptity  pf  Britilh  iaduf- 
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try,  and  have  equally  fupported  the  annual  prp^ 
duce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  Great  Britain* 
All  the  purpofes  of  this  trade  being,  in  this  man-^ 
Her,  anfwcred  by  a  much  fm'aller  capital,  there 
-would  have  been  a  large  fpare  capital  to  apply  to 
other  purpofes  i.  to  intiprove  the  lands,  to  in-, 
creafe  the  manufadbures,  and  to  extend  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain ;  to  come  irvto  competi* 
tion  at  lead:  with  the  other  Britiih  capitals  em- 
ployed in  all  thofe  different  ways,  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  profit  in  them  all,  and  thereby  to  give  to 
Great  Britain,  in  all  of  them,  a  fuperiority  over 
other  countries  ftill  greater  than  -what  (he  at  pre. 
fent  enjoys. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  too  has 
forced  fome  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain 
from  all  foreign  trade  of  confumption  to  a  carry- 
ing trade ;  and,  confequcntly,  from  fupporting 
more  br  lefs  the  induftry  of  Great  Britain^  to  be 
employed  altogether  in  fupporting  partly  that  of 
the  colonies,  and  partl]^  that  of  fome  other  coun* 
tries.  "^ 

The  goods,  for  example,  which  are  annually 
purchafed  with  the  great  furplus  of  eighty-two 
thoufand  hogfheads  of  tobacco  annually  re- 
exported from  Great  Britain,  are  not  all  con-, 
fumed  in  Great  Britain.  Part  of  them,  linen 
from'  Germany  and  Holland,  for  example,  is  rc« 
turned  to  the  colonies  for  their  particular  con* 
fumptipn.'  But,  that  part  of  the  capital  of  Great 
Britain  which  buys  the  tobacco  with  which  this 
linen  is  afterwards  bought,  is  neceffarily  with« 
drawn  from  fupporting  the  induftry  of  Great 
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Britain,  to  be  employed  altogether  in  fupport- 
ing,  partly  that  of  the  colonies,  and  partly  that 
of  the  parcicular  countries  who  pay  for  (his 
tobacco  with  the  produce  of  their  own  in-^ 
duftry. 

The  monopoly  of  the  cojony  tf  ade  befides,  by 
forcing  towards  it  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what  Would  na* 
turally  have  gone  to.  it,  .feems  to  have  broken 
altogether  that  natural  balance,  which  wopld 
othcrwife  have  taken  plaCe  ar^ong^all  the  differ- 
ent: branches  of  3ritifh  induftfy..  The  induftry 
of  Great;  Britain,  inftead  of  being  accomn?odatcd 
to  a  great  number  of  fmall  markets;^  has.  beeq 
principally  fuited  to  on?  great  market.  Her 
commerce,  inftead  of  running  in  a  great  number 
of  fmall  channels,  has  been  taught  to  run  prin- 
cipally in  one  great  channel.  But  the  whole 
fyftem  of  her  induftry  and  cornmerce  has  thereby 
been  rendered  lefs  fecure ;  the  whole  ftate  of  her 
body,  politic  left  healthful,  than  it  otherwife 
would  have  been.  In  her  prefent  conditional 
Great  Britain  refembles  one  of  thofe  unwhole- 
fome  bodies  in^vhich  fome  of  .the  vital  parts  sure 
overgrowji,  and  which,  upon  that  account,  are 
liable  to  many  dangerous  diforders  fcarce  inci- 
dent to  thofe  in  which  all  the  parts  ^re  rnore 
properly  propqrtioned.  A  fmall  ftop  in  that 
great  blood- veffel,  which  has  been  a|-tificially 
fwelled  beyond  its  natural  diqicnfions,  and 
through  which  an  unnatural  proportion  of  the 
induftry  and  commerce  of  the  country  has  been 
forced  tq  circulate,   i^  verjr  likely  to  bring  oq 
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the  mofl:  dangerous  diforders  upon   the  whole  chap. 
body  politic.     The    expeftation  of,  a   rupture 
with  the  colonies,   accordingly,    has  ftruck  the; 
people  of  Great  Britain  with  more  terror  than 
they  e|ver  felt  for  a  Spanifti  armada,  or  a  French 
inyafion.     It  was  this  terror,  whether  well  or  ill 
grounded,   which    rendered   the   repeal   of   the 
Hsktnp  SL&y  among  the  merchants  at  kaft,  a  po- 
pular meafure.     In  the  total  exclufion  from  the 
colony  market,    was  it  to  laft  only  for  a  few 
years, ,  the  greater  part  of  our  merchants  uftd  to 
fancy  that  they  forefaw  an  entire  flop  to  their 
trade;    .the  greater  part  of  our  mafter  manur 
fadturers,  the  entire  f uin  of  their  bufinefs  -,  and 
the  greater  pare  of  our  workmen,  an  end  of  their 
employment.     A  rupture  with  any  of  our  neigh-, 
hours  uport  the  continent,  though  likely  too-  to 
occafipn  forne  flop  or  interruption  in  the  em- 
•ployments  of  fome  of  all  thefe  different  orders  of 
people,  is  forefeen,  however,  without  any  fuch 
general  emotion.     The  blood,  of  which  the  cir- 
cuUtion  i3  ftopt  in  fame  of  the  fmaller  vcfleh, 
eafily  difgorgcs  itfelf  into  the  greater,  without 
occafioning  any  dangerous  diforder ;    but,  when . 
it  is  ftopt  in  any  of  the  greater  veffels,  conyul- 
fipns,  apoplexy,  or  death,  are  the  immediate  and 
unavoidable  confeque^ces.     If  but  one  of  thofe 
overgrown  manufactures,  which  by  means  either 
of  bounties  or  of  the  monopoly  of  the  home  and 
colony  markets,   have  been  artificially  raifed  up 
to  an  unnatural  height,  finds  fome  fmall  ft;op  or 
interruption  in  its  employment,  it  frequently  oc-.' 
pafions  ^  rpu^;iny  ^n4  4ifor4?r  alarming  to  go- 
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vernmcat,  and  embarrafling  even  to  the  deli- 
berations of  the  legiflature.  How  great,  there- 
fore, would  be  the  diforder  and  confufion',  it  was 
thought,  whkh  muft  neceflarily  be  occafioned  by 
a  fudden  and  entire  ftc^  in  the  .employment  of  fo 
great  a  proportion  of  our  principal  manufac* 
turers  ? 

Some  moderate  and  gradual  relaxation  of  the 
laws  which  give  to  Great  Britain  the  'cxdufive, 
trade  to  the  colonies,  till  it  is  rendered  in  a  great 
meafure  free,  fecms  to  be  the  only  expedient 
which  c^n,  in  all  future  times, .  deliver  her  from 
this  danger,  which  can  enable  her  or  even  force 
her  to  withdraw  fome  part  of  her  capital  from 
this   overgrown  employment,   and   to   turn   it, 
though  with  lefe  profit,  towards  other  employ- 
ments;   and  which,    by  gradually  diminifhing 
one  branch  of  her  induftry  and  gradually  increaf- 
ing  all  the  reft,  can  by  degrees  reftore  all  the 
difllerent  branches  of  it  to  that  natural,  healthful, 
and  proper  proportion  which  perfcft  liberty  ne- 
ceffarily  cftabliibcs,  and  which  perfeft  liberty  can 
alone  prcferve.     To  open  the  colony  trade  all  at 
once  to  all  nations^  might  not  only  occafion  fome 
franfitory  inconvcniency,  but  a  great  permanent 
Jofs  to  the  greater  part  of  thof^  whofe  induftry 
or  capital  is  at  pref^nt  engaged  in  it.     The  fud- 
den lofs  of  the  employment  even  of  the  fliips 
which   iniport  the  eighty-two    thoufand   hogf- 
heads  of  tobacco,  which  are  over  and  above  the 
confumption  of  Great  Britain,  might  alone  be 
felt  very  fenfibly.     Such  are  the  unfortunate  cf- 
fefts  qf  *U  the  regulations   pf  the  mercantile 
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iyftcm !  They  not  only  introduce  very  danger-  ^."  ^  *"• 
ous  diforders  into  the  ftate  of  the  body  politicj 
but  diforders  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  re-* 
medy,  without  occafioning,  for  a  time  at  leaft, 
ftill  greater  diforders.  In  what  n>annerj  there- 
fore, the  colony  trade  ought  gradually  to  be 
opened ;  what  are  the  reftraints  which  ought  firft, 
and  what  are  thoic  which  ought  laft  to  be  taken 
away  j  or  in  what  manner  the  natural  fyftem  o£ 
perfect  liberty  and  juftice  ought  gradually  to  be 
rcftored^  we  muft  leave  to  the  wifdooi  of  future 
ftatefmen  and  legiflators  to  determine. 

Five  dijFerent  events,  unforefeen  and  un«» 
thought  of,  have  very  fortunately  concurred  to 
hinder  Great  Britain  from  feeling,  fo  fenfibly  as 
it  was  generally  eypefted  ihe  would,  the  total 
exclufion  which  has  now  taken  plaee  for  more 
than  a  year  (from  the  firft  of  December,  1774) 
from  a  very  important  branch  of  the  colony, 
trade,  that  of  the  twelve  alToci^ted  provinces  of 
North  America.  Firft,  thofe  colonies,  in  prc-^ 
paring  themfelyes  fpr  tKeir  non- importation 
agreement,  drained  Gre^t  Britain  completely  of 
all  the  commodities  which  were  fit  for  their 
iparket :  fecondly^  the  extraordinary  demand .  of 
the  Spaniih  Flota  has,  this  year,  drained  Ger-? 
many  and  the  North  of  many  commodities,  linen 
in  particular,  which  ufed  to  come  into  compe-r 
titioQ^  even  ia  the  Britifh  market,  with  the  ma-? 
itufa&ures  of  Great  Britain  ;  thirdly,  the  peace 
bhween  Ru(]9ia  and  Turkey  has  occafioned  an 
extraordinary  demand  from  the  Turkey  market^ 
whlcliM  during  the  diftrefs  x>f  the  country,  and 
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while  a  RuiBan  fleet  was  cruizing  in  the  Archi- 
pelago,, had  been  very  poorly  fupplied :  fourthly, 
the  demand  of  the  North  of  Europe  for  the  ma- 
nufaftures  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  increafing 
from  year  to  year  for  fomc  time  paft:  and, 
fifthly,  the  late  partition  and  confequential  pa- 
cification of  Poland,  by  opening  the  market  of 
that  great  country,  have  this  year  added  an  ex- 
traordinary demand  from  thence  to  the  increafing 
demand  of  the  North.  Thefe  events  are  all, 
except  the  fourth,  in  their  nature  tranfitory  and 
accidental,  atld  the  exclufion  from  fo  important 
a  branch  of  the  colony  trade,  if  unfortunately  it 
jBiould  continue  much  longer,  may  ftill  occafion 
iame  degree  of  diftrefs.  This  diftrefs,  however, 
as  it  will  come  on  gradually,  will  be  felt  much 
lefs  feverely  than  if  it  had  come  on  all  at  once ; 
4i»<]>  in  the  mean  time,  the  induftry  and  capital 
of  the  country  may  find  a  new  employment  and 
dire&ion,  fo  as  to  prevent  this  diftrefs  from  ever 
r'rfing  to  any  confiderabie  height. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore, 
fo  far  as  it  has  turned  towards  that  trade  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than 
what  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it,  has  in  all 
cafes  turned  it,  from  a  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption  with  a'  neighbouring,  into  one  with  a 
more  diftant  country ;  in  many  cafes,  from  a 
dircdt  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  into  a 
round-about  one  j  and  in  fomc  cafes,  from  all 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  into  a  carrying 
trade.  It  has  in  all  cafes,  therefore,  turned  it, 
fronr^  a  direction  in  which  it  would  have  main^ 
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.tained  a  greater  quantity  of  produftive  labQur^  ^  ^,^f  *** 
into  one,  in  which  it  can  niaintain  a  much  fmaller 
quantity.  By  fuiting,  befides,  to  one  particular 
market,  only,  fo  great  a  part  of  the  induftry  and 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  rendered  the 
whole  (late  of  that  induftry  and  commerce  more 
precarious  and  lefs  fecure,'  than  if  their  produce 
had  been  accommodated  to  a  greater  variety  of 

markets. 

We  muft  carefully  diftinguilh  between  thcv 
efFeds  of  the  colony  trade  and  thofe  of  the  mono- 
poly of  that  trade.  The  former  are  always  and 
ncceffarily  beneficial  j  the  latter  always  and  ne- 
ceffarily  hurtful.  But  the  former  are  fo  bene- 
ficial, that  the  colony  trade,  though  fubjedl  to,  a 
monopoly,  and  notwithftanding  the  hurtful  effeds 
of  that  monopoly,  is  ftill  upon  the  whole  benp-  , 
ficial,  and  greatly  beneficial ;  though  a  good  deal 
lefs  fo  than  it  ocherwife  would  be. 

The  eff(?£t  of  the  colony  trade  in  its  natural 
and  free  flate,  is  to  open  a  great,  though  diftanc 
market  for  fuch  parts  of  the  produce  of  Britifli 
induftry  as  may  exceed  the  demand  of  the  markets 
nearer  home,  of  thofe  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea. 
In  its  natural  and  free  ftate,  the  colony  trade, 
without  drawing  from  thofe  markets  any  part  of 
the  produce  which  had  ever  been  lent  to  them, 
encourages  Great  Britain  to  increafe  the  furplus 
continually,  by  continually  prefenting  new  equi- 
valents to  be  exchanged 'for  it.  In  its  natural 
and  free  ftate,  the  colony  trade  tends  to  increafe 
the   quantity    of   produdive  laboyr  in  Great 

Britain, 
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BOOK  Britain,  but  without  altering  in  any  rcfpcft  th€ 
dircftion  of  that  which  had  been  Employed  there 
before.  In  the  natural  and  free  ftate  of  the 
colony  trade,  the  competition  of  all  other  nations 
would  hinder  the  rate  of  profit  from  rifmg  above 
the  common  level  either  in  the  new  market,  or 
in  the  new  employment.  The  new  market, 
without  drawing  any  thing  from  the  old  one, 
would  create;  if  one  may  fay  fo,  a  new  produce 
for  its  own  fupply  5  and  that  new  produce  would 
conftitute  a  new  capital  for  carrying  on  the  new 
employment,  which  in  the  fame  manner  would 
draw  nothins;  from  the  old  one. 

Tnt  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  on  the 
contrary,  by  excluding  the  competition  of  other 
nations,  and  thereby  raifin^  the  rate  of  profit 
both  in  the  new  market  and  ifi  the  new  employ- 
ment, draws  produce  from  the  old  market  and 
capital  from  the  old  employment.     To  augment 
our  ffiarc  df  the  colony  trade  beyond  what  it 
otherwife  would  be,   is  the  avowed  purpofe  of 
the  monopoly.     If  our  (hare  of  that  trade  were 
to  be  no  greater  with,  than  it  would  have  been 
witliotft  the  monopoly,  there  could  have  been 
no  reafon  for  eftablifhing  the  monopoly.    But 
whatever  forces  int6  a  branch  of  trade  of  which 
the  returns  are  flower  and  more  diftant  than  thofc 
of  thfe  greater  part  of  other  trades,    a  greater 
proportion  of  the  capital  of  any' country,  than 
T\?hat  dfits  own  accord  Would  go  to  that  branch, 
heceflarily  renders  the  whole  quantity  of  pro- 
duftive  labour  annually  maintained  there,  the 
vhole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
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that  country,  kfs  than  they  othcrwife  would  be.  c  h  a  p. 
It  keeps  down  the  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  below  what  it  would  naturally  rife 
to,  and  thereby  diminiihes  their  power  of  ac- 
cumulation. It  not  only  hinders,  at  aJl  times, 
their  capital  from  maintaining  fo  great  a  quan- 
tity of  produftive  labour  as  it  wouM  otherwife 
maintain^  but  it  hinders  it  from  rnfcreairng  fo 
faft  as  it  ^ould  otherwife  incrcafe,  and  conic- 
quently  from  maintaining  a  ftill  greater  quantity 
of  productive  labour. 

The  natural  good  effeds  of  the  colony  trade, 
however,  more  than  counterbalance  to  Great 
Britain  the  bad  efFefts  of  the  monopoly,  fo  that, 
monopoly  and  all  together,  that  trade,  even  as  it 
is  carried  on  at  prefent,  is  not  only  advantageous^ 
but  greatly  advantageous.  The  new  market  and 
the  new  employment  which  are  opened  by  thu 
colony  trade,  are  of  much  greater  extent  thaix 
that  portion  (^the  old  market  and  of  the  old 
employment  which  is  loft  by  the  monopol^^. 
The  new  produce  and  the  new  capital  which  hai 
been  created,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  by  the  colony 
trade,  maintain  in  Great  Britain  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  produftive  labour,  thart  what  caii  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  revulfloft 
of  capital  from  other  trades  of  which  the  returpu 
are  more  frequent.  If  the  colony  trade,  ha^* 
tfver,  even  as  it  is  carried  on  at  prefent,  is  advan- 
tageous, to  Great  Hricain,  it  is  not  by  mebnS  of 
the  monopoly,  but  in  fpite  of  the  monopol)^. 

It  is  rather  for  the  manufaftured  than  for  the 
rude  produce  of  Europe,  tbac  the  colony  trade 
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POOR  opens  a  new  market.     Agriculture  is  the  proper 
bufinefs  of  all  new  colonies ;    a  bufinefs  which 
the  cheapncfs  of  land  renders  more  advantageous 
than  any  other.    They  abound^  therefore,  in  the 
rude  produce  of  land,  and  inftead  of  importing 
it  from  other  countries,  they  have  generally  a 
large  furplus  to  export.     In  new  colonics,  agri- 
cultvure  cither  draws  hands  from  all  other  em- 
ployments, or  keeps  them  from  going  to    any- 
other  employment.      There  are  few  hands   to 
fpare  for  the  neceflary,-  and  none  for  the  orna- 
mental manufaflures.     The  greater  part  of  the 
manufaftures  of  both  kinds,  they  find  it  cheaper 
to  purchafc  of  other  countries  than  to  make  for 
^hemfclves.      It  is  chiefly  by  encouraging   the 
Oianufadlures  of  Europe,  that  the  colony  trade 
indirectly  encourages  its  agriculture.     The  ma- 
D(lifa£turers  of  Europe,  to  whom  that  trade  gives 
employment,   conftitute  a  new  market  for  the 
produce  of  the  land ;  and  the  mod:  advantageous 
of  all  markets  j  the  home  market  for  the  corn 
and  cattle,  for  the  bread  and  butcher's- meat  of 
Europe ;   is  thus  greatly  extended  by  means  of 
the  trade  to  America. 

But  that  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  popu- 
lous and  thriving  colonics  is  not  alone  fufficient 
to  eftablifli,  or  even  to  maintain  manufaftures  in 
any  country,  the  examples. of  Spain  and  Portugal 
fufficicntly  demonftrate.  Spain  and  Portugal 
were  manufaduring  countries  before  they  had 
any  confiderablc  colonies.  Since  they  had  the 
richeft  and  moft  fertile  in  the  world,  they  have 
both  ceafed  to  be  fo. 

I  In 
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In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  bad  tfftdis  of  the  ^  ^^j^  ^* 
monopoly,  aggravated  by  other  caufes,  -have, 
perhaps,  nearly  overbalanced  the  natural  good 
efFedts  of  the  colony  trade.  Thefe  caufes  feem 
to  be,  other  monopolies  of  different  kinds  j  the 
degradation  of  the  value  of  gold,  and  filver  below 
what  it  is  in  moft  other  countries  j  the  exclufion 
from  foreign  markets  by  improper  taxes  upon 
expor^ati0P3 .  and  the  narrowing  of  the  home 
market,  by  ftill  more  improper  taxes  upon  the 
tranfportation  of  goods  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  anotljer ;  but  above  all,  that  irregular 
and  partial  adminiftration  of  juflice,  which 
often  p^-otefts  the  rich  and  powerful  debtor  from 
the  purfurt  of  bis  injured  creditor,  and  which 
mikes  the  induftrious  part  of  the  nation  afraid 
to  prepare  goods  for  the  confumptian  of  thofe 
haughty  4nd  great  men,  to  whom  they  dare  not 
refufe  to  fell  upon  credit,  and  from  whom  they 
arc  altogether  uncertain  of  repayment. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural 
good  eSefts  of  the  colony  trade,  aflifted  by  other 
catrfesi  have  in  a  great  meafure  conquered  the 
bad  cfi«£ts  of  the  monopoly.  Thefe  caufes  fee^n 
to  b^  the  general  liberty  of  trade,  which,  not- 
withftandiojg  fome  reftraints,  is  at  leaft  equal, 
perhaps  fuperior,  to  what  it  is  in  any  other 
country;  the  liberty  of  exporting,  duty  free, 
almoft  all  forts  of  goods  which  are  the  produca 
of  domeftic  induftry,  to  almoft  any  foreign 
country ;  ^nd  what,  perbaps,  is  of  ftill  greater 
importance,  the  unbounded  liberty  of  tranfport- 
ing  thbm  from  any  one  part  of  our-own  coiiritry 
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*^i\P  ^  ^^  ^^y  other,  without  being  obliged  to  give  any 
account  to  any  public  office,  without  being 
liable  to  tjueftion  or  examination  of  any  kind; 
but  above  all,  that  equal  and  impartial  admini- 
ftration  of  juftice  which  renders  the  rights  of  the 
meaneftBritifli  fubjeft  rcfpeftable  to  the  greateft, 
and  which,  by  fecuring  to  every  man  the  fruits 
of  his  own  indultry,  gives  the  gr^ateft  and 
moft  effectual  encouragement  to  every  fort  of 
induftry. 

If  the  manufaftures  of  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, have  been  advanced,  as  they  certainly 
have,  by  the  colony  trade,  it  has  not  been  by 
means  of  the  monopoly  of  that  trade,  but  in 
ipite  of  the  monopoly.  The  efFeft  of  the  nnono- 
poly  has  been,  not  to  augment  the  quantity,  but 
to  alter  the  quality  and  fhapc  of  a  part  of  the 
manufaftures  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  accom- 
modate to  a  market,  from  which  the  returns  are 
flow  and  diftant,  what  would  otherwife  have  been 
accommodated  to  one  from  which  the  returns 
are  frequent  and  near.  Its  efFeft  has  confe- 
quently  been  to  turn  a  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  from  an  employment  in  which  it 
would  have  maintained  a  greater  quantity  of 
manufafturing  induftry,  to  one  in  which  it 
maintains  a  much  fmailer,  and  thereby  to  di- 
minifli,  inftead  of  increafing,  the  whole  quantity 
of  manufadturing  induftry  maintained  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore, 
like  all  the  other  mean  and  malignant  expedients 
of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  deprcffcs  the  induftry 
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of  all  other  countries,  but  chiefly  that  of  the 
colonieSj  without  in  the  kafl:  incrcafing,  but  on 
the  contrary  diminifliing,  that  of  the  country  m 
^vhofe  favour  it  is  ertablillied. 

The  nmonopoly  hinders  the  capital  of  that 
country,  whatever  may  at  any  particular  time  be 
the  extent  of  that  capital,  from  maintaining  (6 
great  a  quantity  of  produdtive  labour  ^s  it  would 
otherwife  maintain,  and  from  affording  fo  great 
a  revenue  to  the  induftrious  inhabitants  as  it 
-would  otherwife  afford.  But  as  capital  can  bt 
increafed  only  by  favings  from  revenue,  the  mo- 
nopoly, by  hindering  it  from  affording  fo  great 
a  revenue  as  it  would  otherwife  afford,  neceffarily 
hinders  it  from  iocreafing  fo  faft  as  it  would 
otherwife  increafe,  and  confequently  from  main- 
taining- a  ftill  greater  quantity  of  produdlivd 
labour,  and  affording  a  ftill  greater  revenue  to 
the  induftrious  inhabitants  of  that  country.  One 
great  original  fource  of  revenue,  .therefore,  the 
wages- of  labour,  the  monopoly  muft  neceilarily 
have  rendered  at  ail  times  lefs  abundant  than  ic 
otherwife  would  have  been. 

By  raifing  the  rate  of  mercantile  prolit,  t;hc 
monopoly  difcourages  the  improvement  of  land* 
The  profit  of  improvement  depends  uJ)on  the 
difference  between  what  the  land  actually  pro- 
duces, and  what,  by  the  application  of  a  certain 
capital,  it  can  be  made  to  produce.  If  this 
difference  affords  a  greater  profit  than  what  can 
be  drawn  from  an  equal  capital  in  any  mercantile 
employment,  the  improvement  of  land  will  draw 
capital   from  all    mercantile    employments.     If 
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the  profit  is  Icfs,  mercantile  employments  will 
draw  capital  from  the  improvement  of  land. 
Whatever  therefore  raifes  the  rate  of  mercantile 

• 

profit,  cither  leffens  the  fuperiority  or  incrcafes 
the  inferiority  of  the  profit  of  improvement;  and 
in  the  one  cafe  hinders  capital  froni  going  to  im- 
provement, and  in  the  other  draws  capital  from 
it.  But  by  difcoiiraging  improvement,  the  mo- 
nopoly neceffarily  retards  the  natural  increafe  of 
another  great  original  fource  of  revenue,  the  rent 
of  land.  By  raifing  the  rate  of  profit  too,  the 
monopoly  neceffarily  keeps  up  tlie  market  rate 
of  intereft  higher  than  it  otherwife  ^ould  be. 
But  the  price  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  rent 
which  it  affords,  the  number  of  years  purchafe 
which  is  commonly  paid  for  it,  neceffcirily  falls 
as  the  rate  of  intereft  rifes,  and  rifes  as  the  rate 
of  intereft  falls.  The  monopoly,  therefore,,  hurts 
the  intereft  of  the  landlord  two  different  ways, 
by  retarding  the  natural  increafe,  firft,  of  his 
rent,  and  fecondly,  of  the  price  which  he  would 
get  for  his  land  in  proportion  to  the  rent  which 
it  affords. 

The  monopoly  indeed,  raifes  the  rate  of  mer- 
cantile profit,  and  thereby  augments  fomewhat 
the  gain  of  our  merchants.  But  as  it  obftrufts 
the  natural  increafe  of  capital,  it  tends  rather  ta 
diminilh  than  to  increafe  the  fum  total  of  the 
revenue  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  coentry 
derive  from  the  profits  of  flock ;  a  fmall  profit 
upon  a  great  capital  generally  affording  a  greater 
revenue  than  a  great  profit  upon  a  fmall  orte. 
The  .monopoly  raifes  the  rate  of  profit,  but  ie 
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hinders  the  fum  of  profit  from  rifing  fo  high  as  it   chap. 
Othcrwife  Would  do. 

An.  the  original  fources  of  revenue,  the  wages 
jof  labour,  the  rent  of  land,  and  the  profits  of 
ftock,  the  monopoly  renders  much  lefs  abundant 
than  they  pthcrwife  woyld  be.  Tq  promote  the 
little  intereft  of  one  little  order  of  men  ii)  one 
.country,  it  hurts  the  intereft  of  all  other  orders 
of  nien  in  th^t  /country,  and  of  all  men  in  all 
other  countries. 

It  is  folely  by  railing  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
that  the  monopoly  either  has  proved  or  could 
prove  advantageous  to  any  one  particular  order 
of  men.     But  befides  ^U  the  bad  effefts  to  the 
country  in  general,  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned as  neceflarily  refqlting  from  a  high  rate  of 
profit;    there  is  one  more  fatal,  perhaps,   than 
all  thefc  put  together,   but  which,   if  we  may 
judge  from  experience,   is  infeparably  conneded 
y^ith  it.     The  high  rate  of  profit  feems  every; 
where  to  deftroy  that  parfimony  which  in  other 
circumftances  is  natural  to  the  char^iSkcr  of  the 
merchant.     When  profits  ^re  high,   that  fober 
virtue  feems  to  be  fuperfluous,  and  expenfive 
luxury  to  fuit  better  the  affluence  of  his  fituation. 
But  the  owners  of  the  great  mercantile  capitals 
are  neceflarily  the  leaders  and  condu^ors  of  the 
whole  induftry  of  every  nation,  and  their  example 
has  a  much  greater  influence  upon  the  manners 
of  the  whole  induftrious  part  of  it  than  that  of 
;aLny  other  order  of  men.     If  his  employer  is  at- 
tentive and  parfimonioxis,   the  workman  is  very 
likely  to  be  fo  too  5   but  if  die  mailer  is  diflblute 
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and  diforderly,  the  fervant  who  {hapes  his  work 
according  to  the  pattern  which  his  mafter  prc- 
fcribes  to  him,   will  (hape  his  life  too  according 
to  the  example  which  he  fets  him.     Accumula- 
tion is  thus  prevented  in  the  hands  of  all  thofe 
who  are  naturally  the  moft  difppfed  to  accumu- 
late }   and  the  funds  deftined  for  the  maintenance 
i)f  produdlive  labour  receive  no  augmentatioa 
from  the  revenue  of  thofe  who  ought  naturally 
to  augment  them  the  moft.     The  capital  of  the 
country,  inftead  of  increafing,  gradually  dwindles 
away,    and   the   quantity   of  prpduftive    labour 
maintained  in  it  grows  every  day  lefs  and  left. 
H:ive  the  exorbitant  profits  of  the  merchants  of 
Cadiz   and   Lifbon    augmented'  the    capital   of 
Spain  and  Portugal?    Have  they  alleviated  the 
poverty,  have  they  promoted  the  induftry  of  thoft 
two   beggarly   countries?     Such   has    been    the 
tone  of  mercantile  expence  in  thofe  two  trading 
cities,  that  thofe  exorbitant  profits,  far  from  aug- 
menting the  general  capital  of  the  country,  feem 
fcarce  to  have   been  fufficient  to  keep  up  the 
capitals  upon  which  they  were  made.     Foreign 
crapitals  are  every  day  intruding  themfelves,   if  I 
may  fay  fo,  more  and  more  into  the  trade   of 
^ Cadiz  and  Lifbon.     It  is  to  expel  thofe  foreign 
capitals  from   a   trade  which  their   own  grow^ 
every  day  more  and  more  infufficient  for  carry- 
ing on,   that  the  Spaniards  and  Pprtuguefe  en- 
deavour every  day  to  ftraiten  more  and  more  the 
galling  bands  of  their  abfuTd  monopoly.     Com- 
pare the  mercantile  manners  of  Cadiz  and  Lifbon 
i^ith  thofe  of  Amfterdam,  and  you  will  be  ka- 
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fible  how  differently  the  conduft  and  charadter  of  ^  "  ^  ^' 
merchants  ^re  affefted  by  the  high  and  by  the 
low  profits  of  flock.  The  oierchants  of  London, 
indeed,  have  not  yet  generally  become  fuch 
magnificent  lords  as  thofe  of  Cadiz  and  Lilbon; 
but  neither  are  they  in  general  fuch  attentive  and 
parfimonious  burghers  as  thofe  of  Amfterdam. 
Th^y  are  fuppofed,  however,  many  of  them,  to 
be  a  good  deal  richer  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
former,  and  not  quite  fo  rich  as  many  of  the  lat- 
ter. But  the  rate  of  their  profit  is  commonly  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  former,  and  a  good  deal 
higher  tfian  that  of  the  latter.  Light  come  light 
go,  fays  the  proverb;  and  the  ordinary  tone  of  cx- 
pence  feems  every  where  to  be  regulated,  not  fo 
much  according  to  the  real  ability  of  fpending,  as 
to  the  fuppofed  facility  of  getting  money  to  fpend. 
It  is  thus  that  the  fipgle  advantage  which  the 
monopoly  procure^  to  a  fmgle  order  of  men,  is  in 
many  different  ways  hurtful  to  the  general  in^- 
fereft  of  the  country. 

^  To  found  a  great  enipire  for  |:he  fole  purpofe 
of  raifing  up  ^  people  of  cuftomers,  may  at  firft 
fight  appear  a  projeft  fit  only  for  a  nation  of 
fhopkeepers.  It  is,  however,  a  project  altoge^- 
thcr  unfit  for  a  nation  of  fhopkeepers  ;  but  ex- 
tremely f^t  for  a  nation  whofe  government  is  in- 
fluenced by  fhopkeepers.  Spch  ftatefmen,  and 
fuch  ^  ftatefmen  only,  are  capable  of  fancying 
that  they  will  find  fome  advantage  in  employing 
the  blood  and  treafure  of  their  fellow- citizens, 
to  found  and  maintain  fuch  an  empire.  Say 
to  a  Ihopkeeper,  Buy  me  a  good  eftate,  and  I 
fjjall  always  buy  my  clothes  at  your  fhop^'  even 
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^  ^.^  ^  though  I  fhould  pay  fomcwhat  dearer  than  what 
I  can  have  them  for  at  other  fliopsj    and  you 
will  not  find  him  very  forward  to  embrace  your 
propofal.     Buf  fliould  any  other  perfon  buy  you 
fuch  an  eftate,  the  Ihopkeeper  would  be  much 
obliged  to  your  bencfaftor  if  he  would  enjoin 
you  to  buy  all  your  clothes  at  his  (hop.     Eng- 
land purchafcd  for  fome  of  her  fubjefts,    who 
found  themfelvcs  uneafy  ^t  home,  a  great  eftate 
in  a  diftant  country.     The  price,  indeed,    was 
very  fmall,  and  inftead  of  thirty  years  purchafe, 
the  ordinary  price  of  land  in  the  prefent  times^ 
it  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  expencc  of 
the   different  equipments  which  made  the  firft 
difcovery,   reconnoitred  the  co^ft,   and  took  a 
fiftitious  poffeffion  of  the  country.     The  land 
was  good  and  of  great  extent,  and  the  cultiva- 
tprs  having  plenty  of  good  ground  to  work  upon^, 
and  being  for  fome  time  at  liberty  to  fell  their 
produce  where  they  pleafed,  became  in  the  courfc 
of  little  more  than  thirty  or  forty  years  (between 
1620  and   1660)  fo   numerous  and  thriving  a 
people,   that  the  fhopkeepcrs  and  other  traders 
of  England  wiflied    to    fccure    to    themfelvc^ 
the  rnonppoly  of  their  cuftom.     Without  pre- 
tending,   therefore,   that  they  had  paid  any  part^ 
either  of  the  original  purchafe-money,  or  of  the 
fubfcquent  expcnce  of  improvement,  th^y  peti- 
tioned  the  parliament  that  the   cultivators   of 
America  might  for  the  future  be  confined  to  their 
Ihop ;    firft,   for  buying  all  the  goods  which  they 
wanted  from  Europe  \  and,  fecohdly,  for  felling 
all  fuch   parts  of  their  own  produce  as  -thofe 
traders  might  find  it  convenient  to  buy.     For 

they 
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they  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  buy  every  part  c  h  a  ps. 
of  it.  Sonic  p^ts  of  it  imported  into  England 
nnight  have  interfered  with  fome  of  the  trades 
which  they  themfelves  carried  on  at  home.  Thofe 
particular  parts  of  it,  therefore,  they  were  will- 
ing that  the  colonifts  fhould  fell  where  they 
could  5  the  farther  off  the  better;  and  upon  that 
account  propofed  that  their  market  fhould  be 
confined  to  the  countries  fouth  of  CapeFinifterrc. 
A  claufe  iu  the  famous  a£):  of  navigation  efta- 
bliihed  this  truly  (hppkiCC^^  propofal  into  a. 
Jaw. 

The  maiiit^nance  of  this  ncionopoly  has  hither- 
to been  the  principal,  or  more  properly  perhaps 
the  fole  end  and  purpofe  of  the  dominion  which 
Great  Britain  affumcs  over  her  colonies.  Ii)  the 
cxcliifive  trade,  it  is  fuppofed,  confifts  the  great 
advantage  of  provinces,  whigh  have  never  yet 
afibrdcd  -either  revenue  or  military  force  for  the 
fupport  of  the  civil  government,  or  the  defence 
pf  the  mother  qountry.  The  monopoly  is  the 
principal  badge  of  their  dependency,  and  it  is 
the  fole  fruit  which  has  hitherto  been  gathered 
from  that  dependency.  Whatever  expence  Great 
Britain  has  hitherto  laid  out  in  maintaining  this 
dependency,  has  really  been  laid  out  in  order  to 
fupport  this  monopoly.  The  expence  of  the 
ordinary  peace  eftablilhment  of  the  colonies 
amounted,  before  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
fcnt  difturWances,  to  the  pay  of  twenty  regi- 
ments of  foot  J  to  the  expence  of  the  artillery, 
ftores,  and  extraordinary  provifions  with  which 
it  was  nccfffary  to  fupply  them ;  and  .to  the  -ex- 
pence 
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pence  of  a  very  confidcrablc  naval  force  which 
was  conitantly  kept  up,  in  order  to  guard,  from 
the  fmuggling  veflcls  of  other  nations,  the   im- 
menfe  coaft  of  North  America,  and  that  of  our 
Wed  Indian  iflands*     The  whole  expence  of  this 
peace  eftablifhment  was  a  charge  upon  the  re- 
venue of  Great  Britain,  and  was,   at  the  fame 
time,  the  fmalleft  part  of  what  the  dominion  of 
the  colonies  has  coft  the  mother  country.     If  we 
would  know  the  amount  of  the  whole,  we  muft 
add  to  the  annual  expence  of  this  peace  eftablifli- 
ment  the  incereft  of  the  fums  which,  in  confe* 
quence  of  her  confidering  her  colonies  as  pro- 
vinces fubje6t  to  her  dominion.   Great  Britain 
has  upon  different  occafions  laid  out  upon  their 
defence.     We  muft  add  to  it,  in  particular,   the 
whole  expence  of  the  late  war,  and  a  great  part 
of  that  of  the  war  which  preceded  jt.     The  late 
war  was  altogether  a  colony  quarrel,   and  the 
whole  expence  of  it,    in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  it  may  have  been  laid  out,   whether  in 
Germany  qr  the  Eaft  Indies,   ought  juftly  to  be 
(tated  to  the  account  of  the  colonies.  It  amount- 
ed to  more  than  ninety  millions  fterlirig,  includ- 
ing not  only  the  new  debt  which  was  contracSed, 
but  the  two  (hillings  in  the  pouncj  additional  land 
tax,  and  the  fums  which  were  every  year  borrow- 
ed from   the  finking  fund.     The  Spanilh  war 
which  began  in  1739,  ^^  principally  a  colony 
quarrel.     Its  principal  objeft  was  to  prevent  the 
.  fearch  of  the  colony  (hips  which  carried  on  a  con- 
traband   trade   with   the   Spanilh    main.     This 
whole  eifpence  is,,  in  reality,  a  bounty  which  hgs 

becq 
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been  given  in  order  to  fupport  a  monopoly.  ^  hap. 
The  pretended  purpofe  of  it  was  to  encourage 
the  mahufa6bures,.and  to  increafe  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain.  But  its  real  efFe6t  has  been  to 
raife  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  and  to  enable 
our  merchants  to  turn  into  a  branch  of  trade,  of 
which  the  returns  are  more  flow  and  diftant  than 

m 

thofe  of  the  greaterpart  of  other  trades^,  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  capital  than  they  otherwife 
would  have  done  j  two  events  which,  if  a  bounty 
could  have  prevented,  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  very  well  worth  while  to  give  fuch  a  bounty. 

Under  the  prefent  fyftem  of  management, 
therefore.  Great  Britain  derives  nothing  but  lofs 
from  the  dominion  v/hich  ihe  alTumes  over  her 
colonies. 

To  propofe  that  Great  Britain  fliould  volun- 
tarily  give  up  all  authority  over  her  colonies, 
and  leave  them  to  eleft  their  own  magiftrates, 
to  enaft  their  own  laws;  and  to  make  peace  and 
war  as  they  might  think  proper,  would  be  to 
propofe  fuch  a  meafure  as  never  was^  and  never 
will  be  adopted,  by  any  nation  in  the  world. 
No  nation  ever  voluntarily  gave  up  the  domi- 
nion of  any  province,  how  troublefome  foever  it 
might  be  to  govern  it,  and  how  fmall  foever  the 
revenue  which  it  afforded  might  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  expence  which  it  occafioned.  Such 
.facnfices,though  they  might  frequently  be  agree- 
fible  to  the  intereft,  are  always  mortifying  to  the  , 
pride  of  every  nation,  and  what  is  perhaps  of  ftill 
greater  qonfeqqence,  they  are  always  contrary  to 
|Jie  private  intereft  of  the  gjoverning  part  of  it, 

who 
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who  would  thereby  be  deprived  of  the  {liipofal  odf 
manjf  places  of  truft  and  profit,  of  many  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  wealth  and  diilin£i:ion» 
which  the  pofiefiion  of  the  mod  turbulent,  and, 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  moft  unpro** 
fitable  province  feldom  fails  to  afford.  The  mofi: 
vifionary  cnthufiaft  would  fqarce  be  capable  of 
propoQng  fuch  a  meafure,  with  any  ferious  hopes 
at  leaft  of  its  ever  being  adopted.  If  it  was 
adopted,  however.  Great  Britain  would  not  only 
be  immediately  freed  from  the  whole  annual  ex- 
pence  of  the  peace  eftablifhrnent  of  the  colonie-s, 
fcut  nniight  fettle  with  them  fuch  a  treaty  of  coa>- 
rncrc^  as  would  cffeftually  fecure  to  her  a  free 
trade,  more  advantageous  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  though  lefs  fo  to  the  merchants, 
d»an  the  monopoly  which  fhe  at  prcfent  enjoys. 
By  thus  parting  good  friends,  the  natural  affec- 
tion of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  which, 
perhaps,  our  late  difTentions  have  well  iiigh  ex* 
tinguifhed,  would  quickly  revive.  It  might  dif- 
pofe  them  not  only  to  refpeft,  for  whole  cen- 
turies together,  that  treaty  of  commerce  which 
they  had  concluded  with  us  at  parting,  but  to 
favour  us  in  war  as  well  as  in  trade,  and,  infl:€a4 
of  turbulent  and  faftious  fubjcfts,  to  become  our 
moft  faithful,  affectionate,  and  generous  allies  5 
and  the  fame  fort  of  parental  affeftion  on  the  one 
fide,  and  filial  refpeft  on  the  other,  might  re- 
vive between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonics, 
which  ufed  to  fubfift  between  thofe  of  ancient 
Greece  and  the  mother  city  from  which  they  dc- 
fcended. 

IH 
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In  ordef  to  render  any  province  advantageous  ^  ^^  ^^ 
to  the  empire  to  which  it  belongs,  it  ought  to 
afford,  in  time  of  peace,  a  revenue  to  the  public 
fafficient  not  only  for  defraying  the  whole  e*- 
pence  of  its  own  peace  ^ftablifhment,  but  f6i 
contributing  its  proportion  to  the  fupport  of  th^ 
general  government  of  the  empire.  Every  pro-*  , 
vince  neceflarily  contributes,  more  or  lefs,  td 
increafe  the  expence  of  that  general  government* 
^f  any  particular  province,  therefore,  does  hot 
Contribute  its  (hare  towards  defraying  this  ex- 
pence,  an  unequal  burden  muft  be  thrown  upon 
fome  other  part  of  the  empire.  The  extraordi- 
nary revenue  too  which  every  province  afFordft 
to  the  public  in  time  of  war,  ought,  from 
parity  of  realbn,  to  bear  the  /ame  proportion  to 
the  extraordinary  revenue  of  the  whole  enripiri 
whicli  its  ordinary  revenue  does  in  time  of  peace. 
That  neither  the  ordinary  nor  extraordinary  re** 
venue  which  Great  Britain  derives  from'  her  co- 
lonies, bears  this  proportion  to  the  whole  re- 
venue of  the  Britifti  empire,  will  readily  be  al- 
lowed. The  monopoly,  it  has  been  fuppofedi 
indeed,  by  increafing  the  private  revenue  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  and  thereby  enabling 
them  to  pay  greater  taxes,  compenfates  the  de-^ 
ficiency  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  colonies^ 
But  this  monopoly,  I  have  endeavoured  to  (how, 
though  a  very  grievous  tax  upon  the  colonies, 
and  though  it  rtay  increafc  the  revenue  of  a  par- 
ticular order  of  men  in  Great  Britain,  diminishes 
inftead  of  increafing  that  of  the  great  body  of  t-be 
people  i  and  confecjuently  diminifhes  infteadrof 

increafing 
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•  ^^^  ^  increafiog  the  ability  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  to  pay  taxes.  The  men  too  whofe  revenue 
the  monopoly  increafes,  conftitute  a  particular 
order^  which  it  is  both  abfblutely  impof&ble  to 
tax  beyond  the  proportion  of  other  orders,  and 
extremely  impolitic  even  to  attempt  to  tax  be- 
yond that  proportion,  as  I  (hall  endeavour  to 
Ihew  in  the  following  book.  No  particular  re- 
fource,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  from  this  parti- 
cular order. 
< 

The  colonies  may  be  taxed  cither  by  their  own 
affemblies,  or  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

That  the  colony  affemblies  can  ever  be  fo 
managed  as  to  levy  upon  their  conftituents  a 
'public  revenue  fufficient,  not  only  to  maintain  ac 
all  times  their  own  civil  and  military  eftabliftiment, 
but  to  pay  their  proper  proportion  of  the  expence 
of  the  general  government  of  the  Britifti  empire, 
feems  not  very  probable.  It  was  a  long  time 
l)cfor6  even  the  parliament  of  England,  though 
placed  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  fo- 
vereign,  could  be  brought  under  fuch  a  fyj8:em 
of  managenient,  or  could  be  rendered  fufficiently 
liberal  in  their  grants  for  fupporting  the  civil 
and  military  eftablifhments  even  of  their  own 
country.  It  was  only  by  diftributing  among  the 
particular  members  of  parliament,  a  great  part 
either  of  the  offices,  or  of  the  difpofal  of  the 
pffices  arifing  from  this  civil  and  military  eila- 
blilhmcnt,  that  fuch  a  fyftem  of  management 
could  be  eftabliflied  even  with  regard  to  the  par- 
liament of  England.  But  the  diflance  of  the 
colony  affemblies  from  tjie  eye  of  the  fovereign, 
I  their 
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their,  number,  their  difperfed  fituation,  and  their  ^  hap* 
various  conftitutions,'  would  render  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  manage  them  in  the  fame  manner,  even 
though  the  fovereign  had  the  fame  mean^  of  do- 
ing it  5  and  thofe  means  arc  wanting.     It  would 
be  abfolutely  impofiible  to  diftribute  among  all 
the  leading  members  of  all  the  colony  aflem- 
blics  fuch  a  fhare,  either  of  the  offices  or  of  the 
difpofal  of  the  offices  arifing  from  the  general 
government  of  the  Britifli  empire,  as  to  difpofe 
them  to  give  up  their  popularity  at  home,  and  to 
tax  their  conftituents  for  the  fupport  of  that  ge- 
neral government,   of  which  almoft  the  whol? 
emoluments  were  to  be  divided  among  people 
who  were  ftrangers  to  them.     The  unavoidable 
ignorance  of  adminiftration,  befides,  concerning 
the  relative  importance  of  the  different  members 
of  thofe  diflferent  affemblies,  the  offences  which 
muft  frequently  be  given,  the  blunders  which 
muft  conftantly  be  committed  in  attempting  to 
manage  them  in  this  manner,  feems  to  render 
fuch  a  fyftem  of  management  altogether  imprac- 
cicable  with  rejgard  to  them. 

The  colony  affemblies,  befides,  cannot  be 
fuppofed  the  proper  judges  of  what  is  necefTary 
for  the  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole  empire. 
The  care  of  that  defence  and  fupport  is  not'en;- 
trufted  to  them.  It  is  not  their  bufinefs, .and 
they  have  no  regular  means  of  information  con- 
cerning it.  The  afTembly  of  a  province,  like 
the  veflrv  of  a  parifh,  may  judge  very  properly 
concerning  the  affairs  of  its  own  particular  dif- 
tridi  but  can  have  no  proper  means  of  judging 

concerning 
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B  o  o  ic  concemifig  thofc  of  the  whole  empire.     It  can- 

M  '^  • 

%     y     »  not  even  judge  fM-operly  comserning  the  propor* 
tion  which  its  own  province  bears  to  the  whole 
empire ;  or  concerning  the  relative  degree  of  its 
wealth  and  importance^  compared  with  die  other 
|>rovinces;  becoufe  thofe  other  provinces  sre  not 
under  the  infpeftion  and  fuperintendency  of  the 
tflembly  of  a  particular  province.     What  is  ne* 
ceflary  for  the  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whol^ 
empire^  and  in  what  proportion  each  part  ought 
to  contribute^  can  be  judged  of  only  by  that  af« 
fembly  which  infpeAs  and  fupcrintends  the  af-^ 
fairs  of  the  whole  empire. 

It  has  been  propofed,  accordingly)  that  the 
colonies  fhould  be  t^xed  by  requificiony  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  determining  the  fum 
.  which  each  colony  ought  to  pay,  and  the  pro- 
vincial aflcmbly  affcfling  and  levying  it  in  the 
way  that  fuited  bcft  the  circumftances  of  the 
province.  What  concerned  the  whole  empire 
,  would  in  this  way  be  determined  by  th^  aflfembly 
which  infpefts  and  fupcrintends  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  empire ;  and  the  provincial  affairs  of  each 
colony  might  (till  be  regulated  by  its  own  af- 
fembly.  Though  the  colonies  fhould  in  this 
cafe  have  no  reprefentatives  in  the  Britifh  parlia- 
ment, yet,  if  we  may  judge  by  experience,  there 
is  no  probability  that  the  parliamentary  i^qui- 
litlon  would  be  unreafonable.  The  parliament 
of  England  has  not  iipon  any  occafion  fhown  the 
fmallefl  difpofition  to  overburden  thofe  parts  of 
^  the  em'fire  which  arfe  not  reprcfented  in  parlia- 

ment.    The  iilands  of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey, 

without 
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l^ithout  any  means  of  refifting  the  authority  of  ^  ^^f  ■*• 
parliiament>  are  more  lightly  taxed  than  any  part 
of  Great  Britain*  Parliament  in  attempting  to 
excrcife  its  fuppofcd  rights  whether  well  or  ill 
grounded,  of  taxing  the  colonies,  has  never 
hitherto  demanded  of  them  any  thing  which 
even  approached  to  a  juft  proportion  to  what 
vras  paid  by  their  fellow-fubjedts  at  home^  If 
the  contribution  of  the  colonies,  befides,  was  to 
tife  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  rife  or  fall  of  the 
land  tax,  parliament  could  not  tax  them  with* 
out  taxing  at  the  fame  time  its  own  conftituents, 
and  the  colonies  might  in  this  cafe  be  confidered 
as  virtually  reprelented  in  parliament. 

Examples   are    not    wanting  of  empires  in 
which  all  the  different  provinces  are  not  taxed>  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  in  one  mafs; 
but  in  which  the  fovereig^  regulates  the  Turn 
which  each  province  ought  to  pay,  and  in  fomc 
provinces  aflfefles  and  levies  it  as  he  thinks  pro- 
per ;  while  in  others,  he  leaves  it  to  be  aflfefTed 
and  levied  as  the  refpeftive  ftates  of  each  pro- 
vince fliall  determine.      In  fome  provinces  of 
France,  the  king  not  only  impofes  what  taxes  he 
thinks  proper,  but  aflfeffes  and  levies  them  in  the 
way  he  thinks  proper.     From  others  he  demands 
a  certain  fum,  but  leaves  it  to  the  ftates  of  each 
province  to  alfefs  and  levy  that  fum  as  they 
think  proper.    According  to  the  fcheme  of  tax* 
i^g  by  requifition,  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain would  ftand  nearly  in  the  fame  lituation  to- 
wards  the  colony  a0emblies,    as  the   king  of 
France  does  towards  the  ftates  of  thofc  provinces 
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which  ftiU  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  (bates  of 
their  own,  the  provinces  of  France  which  are 
fuppofed  to  be  the  beft  governed. 

But  though,  according  to  this  fchemej    the 
colonies  could  have  no  juft  reafon  to  fear  that 
their  (hare  of  the  public  burdens  Ihould  ever 
exceed  the  proper  proportion  to  that  of  their  fel- 
jowTcitizens  at  honie;  Great  Britain  might  have 
juft  reafon  to  fear  that  it  never  would  amount  to 
that    proper    proportion.      The  parliament   of 
.Great  Britain  has  not  for  fome  time  paft  had  the 
fame  eftabliflied  authority  in  the  colonies,  which 
the    French    king    has    in   thofe    provinces   of 
France  which  ftill  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having 
ftates  of  their  own.     The  colony  aflcmblies,  if 
they  were  not  very  favourably  difpofed  (and  un-r 
lefs  more  IkilfuUy  managed  than  they  ever  have 
been  hitherto,  they  are  not  very  likely  to  be  fo) 
'  might  ftill  find  many  pretences  for  evading  or 
rejedlingthe  moft  reafonable  requifitions  of  par- 
liament.   A  French  war  breaks  out,  we  fliall 
fuppofe  J    ten    millions    muft    immediately  be 
raifcd,  in  order  to  defend  the  feat  of  the  empire. 
This  fum  muft  be  borrowed  upon  the  credit  of 
fome  parliamentary  fund  mortgaged  for  paying 
the  intereft.     Part  of  this  fund  parliament  pro- 
pofcs  to  raife  by  a  tax  to  be  levied  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  part  of  it  by  a  requifition  to  all  the 
different  colony  affcmblies  of  America  ^nd  the 
Weft  Indies^    Would  people  readily  advance 
their  money  upon  the  credit  of  a  fund,  which 
partly  depended  upon  the  good  hun>our  of  all 
thofe  aifemblies,  far  diftant  from  the  feat  of  the 

war, 
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war,  and  fometirhcs/  perhaps^  thinking  theni-  ^  ha  p. 
felvcs  not  nauch  concerned  in  the  event  of  it  ? 
Upon  fuch  a  fund  no  more  money  would  pro-- 
bably  be  advanced  than  what  the  tax  to  be  levied 
in  Great  Britain  might  be  fuppofed  to  arrfwer 
for.  The  whole  burden  of  the  debt  contrafted 
on  account  of  the  war  would  in  this  manner  fall, 
as  it  always  has  done  hitherto,  upon  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  upon  a  part  of  the  empire,  and  not  upon 
the  whole  empire.  Great  Britain  is,  perhaps, 
fince  the  world  began,  the  only  ftate  which,  as  it 
has  extended  its  empire,  has  only  incrcafed  its 
expence  without  once  augmenting  its  rcfourccs# 
Other  ftatcs  have  generally  difburdened  thcm- 
fclves  upon  their  fubjeft  and  fubordinate  pro-^ 
vinces  of  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  the  .  ex- 
pence  of  defending  the  empire.  Great  Britain 
has  hitherto  fufFcred  her  fubjeft  and  fubordinate 
provinces  to  difburden  themfelves  upon  her  of 
almoft  this  whole  expence.  In  order  to  put 
Gr^at  Britain  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with 
her  own  colonies,  which  the  law  has  hitherto 
fuppofed  to  be  fubjeft  and  fubordinate,  it  feems 
neceflary,  upon  the  fcheme  of  taxing  them  by 
parliamentary  requifition,  that  parliament  fhould 
have  fome  means  of  rendering  its  requifitions  im- 
mediately efFeftual,  in  cafe  the  colony  aflcmblies 
fhould  attempt  to  evade  or  rcjeft  them;  and 
what  thofe  means  are,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  con- 
ceive, and  it  has  not  yet  been  explained. 

SrtouLD  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  at 
the  faille  time,  be  ever  fully  eftablifhed  in  the 
right  of  taxing  the  colonies,  even  independent  of 
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^  %^  ^  ^^^   confent  of  their  own  aflcmblics,   the  im- 
portance of  thofe  afiemblies  would  from  that 
moment  be  at  an  end^  and  with  it,  that  of  all  the 
leading  men  of  Britifh  America.     Men  defire  to 
have  fome  fhare  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs  chiefly   on    account  of  the   importance 
which  it  gives  them.     Upon  tht  power  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  leading  men,  the  natural  arif* 
tocracy  of  every  country,  have  of  preferving  or 
defending  their  refpedive  importance,  depends 
the  ftability  and  duration  of  every  fyftem  of  free 
government.     In  the  attacks  which  thofe  lead- 
ing men  are  continually  making  upon  the  im- 
portance of  one  another,  and  in  the  defence  of 
their  own,  confifts  die  whole  play  cff  domefiic 
fa&ion   and   ambition.      The  leading   men    of 
America,  like  thofe  of  all  dther  countries,  dcfirc 
to  prefervc  their  own  importance.     They  feel,  or 
imagine,  that  if  their  affemblies,  which  they  are 
.fond  of  calling  parliaments,  and  of  confidering 
as  equal  in  authority  to  the  parliament  .of  Great 
Britain,  fhould  be  fo  far  degraded  as  to  become 
the  humble  minifters  and  executive  officers  of 
Aat  parliament,  the  greater  part  of  their  own 
importance  would  be  at  an  end.     They  havt  rc^- 
jefted,  therefore,  the  propofal  of  being  taxed  by 
parliamentary  requifition,  and  like  other  ambi- 
tious find  high-fpirited  men,  have  rather  chofcn 
to  draw  the  fword  in  defence  of  their  own  im- 
^portance.  .  «  . 

Towards  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  Te- 

public,  the  allies  of  Rome,  who  had  borne  the 

principal  burden  of  defending  the  ftatc  and  cx- 
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tending  the  empire,  demanded  to  be  adjt>itted  to  ^  ^^^  ^• 
all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  Upon 
being  rcfufed,  the  fbcial  war  broke  out.  During 
the  courfe  of  that  war  Rome  granted  thofe 
privileges  to  the  greater  part  of  thcm>  one  by 
one,  and  in  proportion  as  they  detached  thenn- 
felves  from  the  general  cohfederacy.  The  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain'  infifts  upon  taxing  the 
colonies;  a«d  they  refufe  to  be  taxed  by  a  par- 
liaimertt  in  virhich  they  are  not  reprefented.  If 
to  each  colony,  which  fhodld  detach  itfelf  from 
the  general  confederacy,  Great  Britain  fhould 
allow  fuch  a  number  of  repreferitatives  as  fuited 
the  proportion  of  what  it  contributed  to  the 
public  revenue  of  the  empire,  in  confequence 
of  us  being  fubjefted  to  the  fame  taxes,  and  in 
compenfation  admitted  to  ;he  fame  freedom  of 
trade  with .  its  fellow-fubjefts  at  home;  the 
number  of  its  reprefentativcs  to  be  augmented 
as  the  proportion  of  its  contribution  might 
afterwards  augment ;  a  new  method  of  acquir- 
ing importance,  a  new  and  more  dazzling  objeA 
of  ambition  would  be  prefented  to  the  leading 
men  of  each  colony.  Inftead  of  piddling  for  the 
little  jirizes  which  are  to  be  found  in  what  may 
be  called  the  paltry  raffle  of  colony  fadtion  i  they 
rnight  then*  hope,  from  the  prefumption  which 
iiten  naturaHy  have  in  their  own  ability  and 
good  fortune,  to  draw  fome  of  the  great  prizes 
which  fometimes  come  from  the  wheel  of  the 
great  ftate  lottery  of  Britilh  politics.  Unlefs 
this  or  fome  other  method  is  fallen  upon,  and 
there  fecms  to  be  none  more  obvious  than  this,  of 
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^  ^iv^  ^  prcferving  the  importance  and  of  gratifying  the 
ambition  of  the  leading  men  of  America,  it  is 
not  very  probable  that  they  will  ever  voluntarily 
fubmit  to  us  i  and  we  ought  to  condder  that  the 
blood  which  muft  be  ihed  in  forcing  them  to  do 
fo,  is,  every  drop  of  it,  the  blood  either  of  thofe 
who  are,  or  of  thofe  whom  we  wifli  to  have  for  our 
fellow-citizens.  '^  They  are  very  weak  who  flatter 
^themfclves  that,  in  the  ftate  to  which  things  have 
come,  our  colonies  will  be  cafily  conquered  by 
force  alone.    The  pcrfons  who  now  govern  the 
refolutions  of  what  they  call  their  continental 
congrefs,  feel  in  themfelves  at  this  moment  a 
degree  of  importance  which,  perhaps,  the  great- 
eft  fubje<5ls  in  Europe  fcarcc  feci.     From  (hop- 
keepers,  tradcfmen,  and  attornies,  they  are  be- 
come  fUtcfmen   and    legiflators,^  and  are  -pm^ 
ployed  in  contriving  a  new  form  of  govcrnp^ient 
for  an  extenfive  empire,  which,  they  flatter  them- 
felvesj  will  become,  and  which,  indeed,  feems 
very  likely  to  become,  one  of  , the  greateft  and: 
moft  formidable  that  ever  waj   in  the  world. 
Five  hundred  different  people,  perhap^^..  who  in 
di(Ferent  w^s.adt  immediately  undtx  the  con- 
tinental  congrefs  J  and  five  hundred   thoufaod,, 
perhaps,  who  aft  under  tbof^  five  hundred,  .all 
ifecl  in  the  fame  manner  a  proportionable  rife  in 
their  own  importance,     Almoft  every  individual 
of  the  governing  party  in  America,  fills,  at  prc-. 
fent  in  his  own  fancy,  a  ftation  fup^rior,  not  only 
to  what  he  had  ever  filled,  before,  but  towhathc 
had  ever  expefted  to  fill ;  and.  uqlcft  foo^cn^w 
objeft  of  grnbition  is  prcfented  either  to  h^tn  or 
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CO  his  leader&i   if  he  has  the  ordinary  i|>iric  of  a 
nian^  he  will  die  in  defence  of  that  ftadon. 

It  is  ai^mark  of  the  prefident  Henaut^  that  we 
now  read  with  pleafure  the  account  of  many 
little  tranfadtions  of  the  Ligucj  whicH^hen  they 
happened  were  hot  perhaps  confidered  as  very 
important  pieces  of  news.  But  every  man  then^ 
fays  he^  fancied  himielf  of  fome  importance; 
and  the  innumerable  memoirs  which  have  come 
down  to  us^  from  thofe  times^  were,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  written  by  people  who  took  plea« 
fure  in  recording  and  magnifying  events  in 
vrhich,  they  flattered  themlelves,  they  had  been 
confiderable  a&ors.  How  obftinately  the  city 
of.  Paris  upon  '  that  occafion  defended  .  itfelfy 
what  a  dreadful  famine  it  fupported  rather  than 
ixrbmit  to  the  beft  and  afterwards  to  the  moft  be- 
loved of  all  the  French  kings,  is  well  known. 
T4ie  greater  part  of  the  citizen^,  or  thofe  who 
governed  the  greater  part  of  them,  fought  in  de- 
fence of  their  own  importance,  which  they  fore- 
law  was  to  be  at  an  end  whenever  the  ancient 
government  fliould  be  re-eftablifhed.  Our  co- 
lonies,^  unlefs  they  can  be  induced  to  confent  to 
a  union>  are  very,  likely  to  defend^  thcmfelves 
againft  thebefl  of  all  mother  countries,  as  obfti-' 
nately  as  the  citjr  of  Paris  did  againft  one  of  the 
bcft  of  kings. 

Tni  idea  of  reprefcn ration  was  unknown  in 
anderit  times.  When  the  people  of  one  Hate 
were  admitted  to  the  right  of  citizcnfliip  in  an- 
other, they  had  no  othcr'means  of  exercifing  that 
right  but  l3^y  coming  in  a  body  to  vote  aAd  deli^ ' 
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®  ^,v^  ^  berate  with  the  pco^e  of  that  other  ftatc,     Tht 
admifllon  of  the  greater  part  of  the  mhalAtam&  of 
Italy  to  the  priy'deges  of  Roman  citizensjr.com*^ 
pietdy  ruined  the  Roman  nepublic.  •  It  was  no 
longer  poffible  to  diftinguUh  between  who:  wa$ 
and  wha.was  not  a  Roman  cttlxen.    14o  tribe 
could  know  its  own  merpbers;    A  riabble  of  any 
Hind  could  be  introduced  into  the  aflembliea  of 
the  people,  could  drive  out  the  real  citizens,  and 
decide  upon  the  aflf^rs  of  the  republic  as^if. they 
thetnfelves  had  been  fuch.    But  though  America 
were  to  fond  fifty  or  fixty  new  rq^reientatives  to 
parliament,   thi^  door «^  keeper   of  th^  houfe   of 
commons  could  not  find  any  great  difficulty  in 
diftinguiihing  between  who  was  and  who  was  not 
a  member*.    Tfaoygh  the  Roman-  conftinition, 
therefore,  was  necefTarily  ruined  by  the  upiOfi'of 
Rome  wi!th  the  allied  ftates  of  Italy,  there  is  not 
the  le^  probability  that  the  Britiih  conftitutiDn 
woul4  be  hurt  hyxheiumcm  of  <jTcat  Britait)  !smh. 
her  colonies*    That  coBftjtution^  on.the*  oon^^ 
trary,r  would  be  completed  by  it>  and  -  feeoaia  to 
be  im^rfed  without  it«    The  aflembly  whie^ 
deliberates  and  decides  concerning  the  affairs  .of 
eyery  pairt  of  the  emjMdre,  in  order  to  be  properly 
inforii^ed)  ought  certainly  to  ha^^  r^TrdentJauTtes. 
fra^m  jev€»ty  part  of  it*    That  thiis  unbn>  bow^^ 
ever,  could  be  eaGly  efFeftuated,  or  that  difficul- 
ties and  great  difficulties  jnight  n6|}0ccur  ia.  the 
execution)  I  do  not  pretend.     I  haye  yet :  heard 
of  poftc,  however^  which  appi^ar  infurmountable,: 
The. principal  perhaps  arife,  not/rom  thcnatuie 
of  things  but  from  the  prejudices  an^  opinions 
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of  the  people  both  on  this  and  oo.  the  other  fide  ^  ^^  ^ 
of  the  Atlantic. . 

Wb,  on  this  fide  the  water,  are  afraid  left  the 
muhitude  of  American  reprefentatives  fhould 
overturn  the  balance  of  the  conftitution^  and  rti^ 
creafe  too  miich  either  the  infkience  6f  the  crowii 
on  the  6ne  hand,  or  the  (otcc  of  the  democracy 
en  the  other.  But  if  the  number  of  American 
reprefentatives  were  to  b(i  in  proportion  to  the 
pr(>duce  of  American  taxation,  the  number  of 
people 't(>  be  ifninaged  would  increafe  ejtaftly  iti 
proportion  to  the  means' of  managing  theni ; 
and  the  means' of  managitig,  to  the  number  of 
people  to^  be  managedV  Thic  monarchical  and 
iieitiocratkal  partf  of-  the  confi:kut}6n  wouldj 
after  thcuaidn^  lli^nd  e^^af&t^^in  the  fame  degree 
of  rdacive  fiircs  with  tcg'ifi  to  one  am>ther  aa 
(hey  had rdone  before.  '" 

TtfE  people  ^ti  the  other  Mt  cff  the  i9^ct  are 
^fi^id  teft  their  diftance  frorfi  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment might  cxpofe  them  to- many  oppreflions. 
Bui  t^eir  reprefentatives  iti  pstrKaftienr,  of  whith 
the  nomttei^  ought  from  the  ftrft  to  be  fctfhflder- 
able,  would  eifiljr  be  aMe  to  pf oteft  them  from 
alh  oppreflldtiv  The  diftsthce  could  not  much 
weaken  the  depeiidei^y  df  the  rtprcfenfafiire 
upvn  the  c^onftituent)  and  the  former  wduM  iH)l 
feel  that  he  owed- his  feat  in  parliannent,  and  all 
the  confequence  wM^h  he  <leri ved  ^  from'  it,  to  the 
good  will  of  the  latter.  It  would  be  the  intereft 
of  the  former,  therefore^  to  cultivate  thtt  good- 
will by  complaining,  with  airthe  authority  of  a 
member  of  the  legiflature^  of  every  outrage  which 

any 
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»  o  o  K  j|0y  civil  or  military  officer  might  be  guilty  of  in 
tbofe  remote  parts  of  the  empire.  The  diftance 
of  America  from  the  feat  of  government,  bcfidcs, 
the  natives  of  that  country  might  flatter  them- 
felves,  with  fomc  appearance  of  reafon  too> 
would  not  be  of  very  long  continuance.  Such 
has  hitherto  been  the  rapid  progrefs  of  that  coun- 
try in  wealth,  popula^tion  and  improyement,  that 
in  the  courfe  of  litde  nK)re  than  a  century,  per- 
haps, the  produce  of  American  might  exceed 
that  of  Britifh  taxation.  \  The  feat  of  the  empire 
would  then  naturally  remove  itfelf  to  that  part 
of  the  empire  which  contributed,  moft  to  the 
general  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole. 

The  difcovery-ef  ^fi^tiericai  and  that  of  a 
paflage  to  the  Eaft;  Indies  by  the  ,Capc;of  Good 
Hope,  are  thejtwQ  gifea^/l  and  mofl:  important 
events  recorded  in  the  hiftory  ^f:  'mankind. 
^Theiccoofequences  haye.  already  been  very  gre^t : 
but,  in ;  the  fhort  period  of '  between  two  and 
tbree^cencune&  which:  has  elapfed  £nce  theie  dif- 
coveries  were  made,  it  is  impodible  that  the 
whplo  cment  of  their  confequences  can  have  been 
fcen.  What  benefits,  or  what  misCortunes  to 
mankind » jpay  hereafter  riMult  frotpthofe  great 
events,,  no  humaji'ivifdooi  can  forefec.  By 
unitii|g,.4o  fome  me2i(u]-e,.  the  moft.dift^ t parts 
of  the  world,  by  enabling  them  :tQ>r^icve  one 
anotlje/'s  jVfants,'  to  t^cre^feone  anot^tor's'  enjoy- 
ments, ^:and  to  encourage  one- another's  induftry, 
their  general  tendency  would  &em  to  be  bene* 
ficiaK  To  the,  natives,  however,  both  of  the- 
E.aft  and  Weft  Indks>  all  the  commercial  bene-,. 

fits 
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fits  which  can  have  refulted  from  thofe  events  chap; 
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have  beeii  funk  and  loft  in  the  dreadful  misfar« 
tunes  which  they  have  occafioned.'  Thefe  mif- 
fortunes,  however,  feem  to  have  arifen  rather 
from  accident  than  from  any  thing  in  the  nature 
of  thofe  events  themfelves.  At  the  particular 
time  when  thefe  difcoveries  were  made,  the  fu- 
periority  of  force  happened  to  be  fo  great  on  the 
fide  of  the  Europeans,  that  they  were  enabled  to 
commit  with  impunity  every  fort  of  injuftice-  in 
thofe  remote  countries.  Hereafter,  perhaps,  the 
natives  of  thofe  countries. may  grow  ftrbnger,  or 
thofe  of  Europe  may  ^row  weaker,  and  the  in--- 
habitants  of  all  the  different  quarters  of  the 
world  may  arrive  at  that  equality  of  courage  and, 
force  whichj  by  infpiring  mutual  fear,  can  alone 
overawe  the  injuftice^  of  independent  nations  into 
iome  fort  of  refpeft  for  the  rights  of  one  another. 
Butnotixing  feetps  more  likely  to  eftablifh  this 
equality  of  force  than  that  mutual  communica- 
tion of  knowledge  and  of  all  ixHts  of  improve- 
meots^  which  an  excenfive  commerce  from  all 
countries,  to  all  countries  naturally,  or  rather 
neceflarily,  carries  ^Ipng  with  it, 

^  In  ;he  mean  time  one  of  the  principal  efFeAs 
of ,  tljoffe  difcoveries  bai^  been  to  raife  the  mer*' 
cantile  f)  ftem  to  a  degree  of  fplendor  and  glory 
vyhich  it  could  nev^r  othcrwife  have  attained  to. 
It,  is  the  objied  of  that  fyftem  to  enrich  a  great 
nation  rather  by  trade  and  manufadures  than  by 
the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land,  rather 
by  the  indqftry  of  the  towns  than  by  that  of  the* 
CQuntry.  But,  in  cpnfcquence  of  thofe  dif- 
coveries. 
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covcrics,  the  commercial  towns  of  Europe,    in- 
ftcad  of  being  the  manufaAurers  and  carriers  for 
but  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  world  (that  part  of 
Europe  which  is  walhed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  the  countries  which  lie   round  the    Baltic 
and  Mediterranean  feas),  have  now  become  the 
manufadturcrs  for  the    numerous-  and  thriving 
cultivators  of  Americaj   and  the  carriers^  and  in 
ibcile  refpeds  the  manufadurers.^  too,  for  aht^oft 
all  the  different  nations  of  Afia^    Africa,    and 
America*    Two  new  worlds  have  been  opened 
to  their  induftry^  each  of  them  much  greater 
and  more  extenfive  than  the  old  one^  and  the 
market  of  dne  of  them  growing  {till  greater  and 
greater  every  day. 

Thb  countries  which  poBefs  the  colonies  of 
America,  and  which  trade  direftly  to  the  Eaft 
Indiesi>y  enjoy,  indeed,  the  whol€^ihew  and  fplen- 
dor  of- this  great  ^commerce.    Other  countries, 
however,  notwithftanding  all  the  invidious  re- 
ft«ints  by  whietf  it  is  meant  to'cxcludc  them, 
frequently  erijoy  a  greater  Iharc    of  the  real 
benefit  of  it.     The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, for  example,  give  more  real  encourigcment 
tp'  the  induftry 'pf  other  countries  than  to  that  of 
Spain  and  Partagal.     In^  the  fingk  article  of 
linen  J  alone  the  confumption  of  thofe  colonies 
amounts,:  it  isrfkpd,  but '  I   do  not  pretend  to 
warrsuit  the  quantity,  tp  moi^e  than  three  o^il*- 
liohs  fterling  a  year.    But  this  great  confumption 
is  almoft  entirely  fupplied  by  France^  Flanders, 
Holland,  and  Germany.     Spam,  and  Portugal 
furnifh  but  a  fmall  pprt  of  ic.     The .  capital 
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which  fupplies  the  colonics  with  this  great  quah-- 
tity  of  linen  is  annually  diftributcd  among,  and 
furnifhe$  a  revenue  to"  the  inhabitants  of  thofc 
other  countries.  The  profits  of  it  only  are  fpent 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  they  help  to  fup- 
port  the  fumptuous  profufion  of  the  merchants 
ef  Cadiz  and  Lifbon. 

Even  the  regulations  by  which  each  nation 
endeavours  to  fecure  to  itfelf  the  exclufive  trade 
of  its  own  colonies,  are  frequently  more  hurtful 
to  the  countries  in  favour  of  which  they  are 
cftablilhed  than  to  thofe  againft  which  they  are 
cftablilbed.  The  unjuft  oppreflion  of  the  in- 
duftry  of  other  countries  falls  back,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  upon  the  heads  of  the  oppreffors,  and  crufhes 
their  induftry  more  than  it  does  that  of  thofe 
other  countries.  By  thofe  regulations,  for  ex* 
ample,  the  merchant  of  Hamburgh  muft  fend 
the  linen  which  he  deftincs  for  the  Amcricaa 
market  to  London,  and  he  muft  bring  back 
frorh  thence  the  tobacco  which  he  deftines  for 
the  German  market ;  becaufe  he  can  neither  fend 
the  one  diredly  to  America,  nor  bring  back  the 
other  direftiy  from  thence.  By  this  reftraint  he 
is  probably  oblijged  to  fell  the  one  fomewhat 
cheaper,  and  to  buy  the  other  fomewhat  dearer 
than  he  otherwrfe  might  have  done ;  and  his 
profits  are  probably  fomewhat  abridged  by  means 
of  it.  In  this  trade,^  however,  between  Ham- 
burgh and  London,  he  certainly  receives  the 
returns  of  his  capital  much  more  quickly  than 
he  could  poflibly  have  done  in  the  direft  trade; 
to  America,  even  though  ^e  Ihould  fuppofe, 
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BOOK  what  IS  by  no  means  the  cafe,  th^t  the  paymenrs 
of  Aojcrica  were  as  punftual  as  thofe  of  Londoft. 
In   the  trade,  therefore,  to  which  thofe  regu- 
lations confine  the  merchant  of  Hamburgh,  his 
capital  can  keep  in  conftant  employment  a  nf>uch 
greater   quantity  of   German   induftry  than    it 
poflibly  could  have  done  in  the  trade  from  which 
he  is  excluded-     Though  the  one  employment, 
therefore,  may  to  him  perhaps  be  lefs  profitable 
than  the  other,  it  cannot  be  lefs  advantageous 
to  his  country.     It  is  quite  otherwife  with  the 
employment  into  which  the  monopoly  naturally 
attracts,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  the  capital  of  the  Lon- 
don merchant.     That  employment  may,   per- 
haps, be  more  profitably  to  him  than  the  greater 
part  of  other  employments,  but,  on  account  of 
the  flownefs  of  the  returns,  it  cannot  be  more 
advantageous  to  his  country. 

Afteh  all  the  unjiifl:  attempts,  therefore, 'of 
every  country  in  Europe  to  engrofs  to  itfelf  the 
whole  advantage  of  the  trade  of  its  own  colonies, 
no  country  has  yet  been  able  to  engrofs  to  itfelf 
any  thing  but  thcexpence  of  fupporting  in  time 
of  peace  and  of  defending  in  time  of  war  the 
oppreflive  authority  which  it  aflumes  over  them. 
The  inconvenicncies  refulting  from  thepoffeffion 
of  its  colonies,  every  country  has  engroffed  to 
ttfelf  completely.  The  advantaigcs  refulting 
from  their  trade  it  has  been  obliged  to  fliare  with 
m^ny  other  countries. 

At  firft  fight,  no  doubt,  the  monopoly  of  the 
great  commerce  of  America,  naturally  feems  to 
be  an  acquifition  of  the  higheft  value,.    To  the 
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undifcerning  eye  of  giddy  ambition^  it  naturally 
prcfents  itfelf  amidft  the  confufed  fcrainblc  of 
politics  and  war,  as  a  very  dazzling  obje£t  to 
fight  for.  The  dazzling  fpjcndor  of  the  objcft, 
however,  the  imoienfe  grcatnefs  of  the  com- 
.mcrce,  is  the  very  quality  which  renders  the 
monopoly  of  it  hurtful,  or  which  makes  one 
employnicnt,  in  its  own  nature  neceffarily  Icfs 
advantageous  to  the  country  than  the  greater 
part  of  other  employments,  abforb  a  much. 
.  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
than  what  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it. 

The* mercantile  ftock  of  every  country,  it  has 
.been  ihewain  the  fecond  book,  naturally  feeks, 
if  one  may  fay  fo,  the  employment  moft  advan- 
tageous to  that  country.  If  it.  is  employed  in  the 
carrying  trade,  the  country  to  which  it  belongs 
becomes  the  emporium  of  the  goods  of  all  the 
countries  whofe  trade  that  ftock  carries  on.  But 
the  owner  of  that  ftock  neceflarily  wifties  to  dif- 
pofe  of  as  great  a  part  of  thofe  goods  as  he  can 
at  home.  He  thereby  faves  himfelf  the  trouble, 
-rilk,  and  expence,^  of  exportation,  and  he  will 
upon  that  account  be  glad  to  fell  them  at  home, 
not  only  for  a  much  fmaller  price,  but  with 
fomewhat  a  fmaller  profit  than  he  might  expedt 
to  make  by  fending  them  abroad.  He  naturally, 
therefore,  endeavours  as  much  as  he  can  to  turn 
his  carrying  trade  into  a  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption.  If  his  ftock  again  is  employed  in  a 
foreign  f trade  of  confumption,  he  will,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  be  glad  to  difpofe  of  at  home  as 
great,  a  part  as  he  can  of  the  home  goods,  which 

he 
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he  Collects  in  order  to  export  to  fomc  foreign 
maiket,  and  he  will  thus  endeavour^  as  much  as 
he  can,  to  twn  his  foreign  trade  tff  confunnption 
into  a  home  traide.     The  mercantile  ftock   of 
every  country  naturally  courts  in  this  manner  the 
^near,  and  fhohs  the-  diftant  employment  $   na- 
turally courts  the  employment  in  which  the  re- 
turns are  frequent,  and  ftiuns  that  in  which  they 
are  diftant  and  flow ;  naturally  courts  the   em- 
ployment in  which  it  can  maintain  the  greatest 
quantity  of  produftive  labour  in  the  country  to 
which  it  belongs,  or  in  which  its  owner  refides, 
and  Ihuns  diat  in  which  it  can  maintain  there  the 
fmalleft  quantity*     It  naturally  courts  the  em- 
ployment which  in  ordinary  cafes  is  moft  advan- 
tageous, and  Ihuns  that  which  in  ordinary  cafes 
is  leaft  advantageous  to  that  country. 

But  if  in  any  of  thofc  diftant  employments, 
which  in  ordinary  cales  are  lefs  advantageous  to 
the  country,  the  profit  fliould  happen  to  rife 
fomewhat  higher  than  what  is  fufficient  to  ba« 
lance  the  natural  preference  which  is  given  to 
nearer  employments,  this  fuperiority  of  profit 
will  draw  ftock  from  thofe  nearer  employments, 
tijl  the  profits  of  all  return  to  their  proper  IcVel. 
This  fuperiority  of  profit,  however,  is  a  proof 
that,  in  the  afltual  circumftances  of  the  fociety, 
thole  diftant  employments  are  fomewhat  under- 
Jlocked  in  proportion  to  other  employments,  and 
that  the  ftock  of  the  fociety  is  not  diftrtfoutcd  in 
the  propereft  manner  among  all  the  different 
employments  carried  on  in  it.  It  is  a  proof  that 
fooiething  is  either  bought  cheaper  or  fold  dearer 
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than  it  ought  to  bej  and  that  fbme  particular 
blafs  of  citizens  is  more  or  lefs  opprefied  either 
by  paying  more  or  by  getting  lefs  than  what  is 
fuitablc  to  that  equality,  which  ought  to  takt 
place,    ^nd  which    naturally    docs  take  place 
among  all  the  different  claiTes  of  them;   Though 
the  fame  c^tal  ne^er  will  maintain  the  fame 
quantity  of  produdive  labour  in  a  diftant  as  in  a 
iiear  cnapioyment,  yet  a  diltant  employment  may 
he  as  jiecefTary  for  the  welfare  df  the  fociety  as  A 
near  .one)  the  goods  v^hich  the  diftant  employ*-' 
mcnt  deals  in  being  nfeceffary^  perhaps,  forcar- 
xyixigjon  many  of  the  nearer  ^mployments«r    But 
if  the  profits  of  thofe  who  deal  in  fuch  gobds  are 
above  their  proper  le.veli  thofe  goods  will  be  ibid 
dearer  than  they  ought  to  be,  or  fomcwhat  above 
their  natural  price,  and  all  thofe  engaged  in  the 
nearer  employments  will  be  more  or  lefs  op- 
preiled  iby  this  high  price.   Their  intereft^  there- 
fore, in  this  cafe  requires  that  fome  (tock  fhould 
be  withdrawn  from  thofe  neater  employments^ 
and  turned  towards  that  diftant  one,  in  order  to 
reduce  its  profits  to  their  proper  level j  and  the 
price  of  the  goods  which  it  deals  in  to  .their 
natural  p;i:ice.     In  this  extraordinary  Cafe,  the 
•public  ijitereft  requires  that  ibmie  ftock  ihould 
be  yritbdrawn  from  i;hofc  employments  which  iti 
ordinary    cafes    are   more    advaQtagepus>    in^ 
turned  towards  one  which  in  ordinary  :Cafe$  is 
lefs  advantageous  to  the  public :   and.  in  thi^ 
*  extraordinary  cafe,  .the  natural  intercfts  and  iflia 
clinatiops  of  men  coincide  as  exadly  with  tbjfc 
public  intereft  as  .in  all  other  wdiaaxy  QiC^Mf 
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B  o  o  K  and  lead  them  to  withdraw  ftock  from  the  near, 
and  to  turn  it  towards  the  diftant  employment. 

It  is  thus  that  the  private  ioterefts  and  paSk>DS 
of  individuals  ndtura^ly  diipofe  them  to.  turn 
their  dock  towards  the  employments  which  in 
ordinary  cafes  are  mod  advantageous  to  the  fo- 
ciety.  But  if  from  this .  natural  preference  they 
ihould  turn  too  much  of  it  towards  thoie  em- 
ployments, the  fall  of  profit  in  them  and  the 
.rife  of  it  in  all  others  immediately  difpofe  thcoi 
-to  alter  this  faulty  diftribution.  Without  any 
intervention  of  law,  therefore,  the  private  intc- 
refts  and  pafiions  of  men  naturally  lead  them  to 
divide  and  diftribute  the  ftock  of  every  fociety, 
among  all  the  different  employments  carried  on 
in  it,  as  nearly  as  poffible  in  the  proportioH 
which  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  intercft  of  the 
whole  fociety. 

All  the  different  regulations  of  the  mercan- 
tile fyftem,  Deeeffarily  derange  more  or  lefs'  this 
natural  and  moft  advantageous  diftribution  of 
itock,  .  But  thofe  which  concern  the  trade  to 
America  and  the  Eaft  Indies  derange  it  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  5  bccaufe  the  trade  to  thofe 
tv^o  great  continents  abforbs  a  greater  q«iantity 
of  ftock  than  any  two  other  branches  of  trade. 
'The  Regulations,  however,  by  which  this^  de- 
rangement is  efFeded  in  thofe  two  diflFerent 
branches  of  trade  are  not  altogether  the  fame. 
Monopoly  is  the  great  engine  of  both  y  but  it  is 
a  different  fort  of  naonopoly.  Monopoly  of  one 
kind  or  another,  indeed,  feems  to  be  the  folc 
enginepf  the  mercantile  fyftem. 
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In  the  '  trade  to  America  cv^ry  natiofi  en-  ^  ^  ^  p. 
deaVours  to  engrofs  as  tmich  as  poffible  the  l^hole 
malrket  of-  its  own  colonics,  by  fairly  excluding 
all  other  nations  from  any  diredt  trade  to  them. 
Durinjg  tht  greater  part  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
the  Portugueze  cndeavdurcd  td  niafaage  the  traide 
to  the  Eaft  Indies  in  the  fame  manner,  by 
claiming  the  fole  right  of  failing  in  the  Indian 
feas,  on  account  of  the  inerit  of  having  firft 
found  out  the  road  to  them.  The  Dutch  ftill 
continue  to  exclude  all  other  European  nations 
from  any  direct  trade  "to  their  fpice  iflarids. 
Monopolies  of  this  kind  ard  evidently  etlablifhed 
againft.  all  other  European  nations,  tvho  are 
thereby  not  only  excluded  from  a  trade  to  which 
it  mig^t  be  convenient  for  them  to  turn  fomc 
part  of  their  ftock,  but  are  obliged  to  buy  the 
goods  which  that  trade  deals  in  fomewhat  dearer, 
than  if  they  could  import  them  ihemfelves  di* 
reftly  from  the  countries  which  produce  them. 

Btrt  fince  the  fall  of  the  pdwer  of  Portugal, 
no  European  nation  has  claifned  the  exclufive 
fight  of  failing  in  the  Ihdiari  feds,  of  which  the 
principal  ports  are  now  open  to  the  fhips  6f  all 
European  nations.  Except  in  Portugal,  how- 
evcrj  and  within  thefe  few  yfears  in  France,  the 
trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies  has  in'  every  European 
country  been  fubjefted  to  an  exclufive  company. 
Monopolies  of  this  kind  are  properly  eftabliftied 
againft  the  very  nation  which  ere6bs  them.  The 
greater  part  of  that  nation  are  thereby  not  only 
excluded  from  a  trade  to'whichMt  might  be  con- 
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BOOK  venient  for  tbcoi  to  turn  fome  part  of  their  flbocky 
but  are  obliged  to  buy  the  goods  which  ch^lt 
trade  deals  in,  fomewhat  dearer  than  if  it  was 
open  and  free  to  all  their  countrymen.  Since 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  £ngli(h  Eaft  India  com* 
pany,  for  example,  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Engknd,  over  and  above  being  excluded  from 
the  trade,  muft  have  paid  in  the  price  of  the  Eaft 
India  goods  which  they  have  confumedj  «ot 
only  for  all  the  extraordinary  profits  which  the 
company  may  have  made  upon  thole  goods^  in 
confequence  of  their  monopoly,  b^t  for  all  the 
cxtraordinaFy  wafte  which  the  fraud  ami  abufe, 
infeparable  from  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  fo  great  a  company ,^  muft  neceflarily  haye 
occafioned.  The  abfurdicy  of  this  fecond  kind 
of  monopoly,  therefore,,  is  much  xnore  n^anileft 
than  that  pf  the  firft. 

Both  thefe  kinds  of  monopolies  derange 
more  or  lefs  the  natural  difti iji^ution  of  the  ftock 
of  the  fociety :  but  they  do  not  always  derange 
it  in  the  fame  way. 

Monopolies  of  the  fird:  kind  always  attra£b 
fio  the  particular  trade  in  which  they  are  efta- 
blilhedy  a  greater,  proportion  of  the  ftock  of  the 
fociety  than  what  would  go  to  that  trade  of  its 
Qwn  acQord, 

MoNOPOLrES  of  the  fcapod  kind  mzy  fome- 
times  attrad  flock  towards  the  particular  trade 
in  which  they  are  eftabliijbed,  and  fiwetimcs^ 
repel  it  from  that  trade  according  to  diflferent 
circumftances*    In  poor  countries  t^ey  QaouraUy. 

attrad 
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attraft  towards  that  trade  more  ftock  than  would  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
otherwife  go  to  it.     In  rich  countries  thcjr  na- 
turally repel  from  it  a  good  deal  of  ftock  which 
would  otherwife  go  to  it.     , 

Such  poor  Countries  as  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
for  example,  would  probably  have  never  fent  a 
lingle  fhip  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  had  not  the  trade 
been  fubjefted  to  an  exclufive  company.  The 
cftablifhment  of  fuch  a  company  ticceffarily  en- 
courages adventurers.  Their  monopoly  fecures 
them  againft  all  competitors  in  the  home  market, 
and  tliey  have  the  fame  chance  for  foreign  mar- 
kets with  the  traders  of  other  nations.  Their 
monopoly  (hows  them  the  certainty  of  a  great 
profit  upon  a  confidcrable  quantity  of  goods^ 
and  the  chance  of  a  confiderable  profit  upon  a 
great  quantity.  Without  fach  extraordinary  en- 
couragement, the  poor  traders  of  fuch  poor 
countries  would  probably  never  have  thought  rf 
hazarding  their  fmall  capitals  In  fo  very  diftant 
and  uncertain  an  adventure  as  the  trade  to 
the  Eaft  Indies  muft  naturally  have  appeared  to 
them. 

Such  a  rich  country  as  Holland,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  probably,  in  the  cafe  of  a  free 
trade,  fend  many  more  fliips  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
than  it  aftually  does.  The  limited  ftock  of  the 
Dutch  Eaft  India  company  probably  repels  from 
that  trade  many  great  mercantile  capitals  which 
would  otherwife  go  to  it.  The  mercantile  capital 
of  Holland  is  fo  great  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  con- 
tinually overflowing,  fometimes  into  the  public 
funds  of  foreign  countries,  fometimes  into  loans 
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BOOK  to  private  traders  and  adventurers  of- foreign 
countries,  fometinies  into  the  ihoft  round-aboue 
foreign  trades  of  confumption,  and  fomctimcs 
into  the  carrying  trade.  All  near  employments 
being  com|>letcly  filled  up,  all  the  capital  which 
can  be  placed  in  them  with  any  tolerable  pro- 
fit being  already  placed  in  them,  the  capital 
of  Holland  neceflfarily  flows  pwards  the  mod: 
diftant  employments.  The  trade  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  if  it  were  altogether  free,  would  probably 
abforb  the  greater  part  of  this  redundant  capital. 
The  Eafl:  Indies  offer  a  marjcet  both  for  the  ma- 
nufaftures  of  .Europe  and  for  the  gold  and  filver 
as  well  as  for  feveral  other  produftions.  of  Ame- 
rica, greater  and  more  extenfive  than  bqth  Eu- 
rope apd  America  put  together. 

Every  derangement  of  the  natural  diftribu- 
tion  of  ftock  is  neceffarily  hurtful  to  the  fociety 
in  which  it  takes  place;  whether  it  be  by  re- 
pelfing  from  a  particular  trade  the  ftock  which 
would  otherwife  go  to  it,  or  by  attradiug  to- 
vrsLtds  a  particular  trade  that  which  would  not 
otherwife  cortie  to  it.  If,  without  any  cx<;hifive 
company,  the  trade  of  tJoUand  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
would  be  .greater  t}ian  it  aftually  is,  that  country 
muft  fuffer  a  confiderablc  lofs  by  part  of  its  ca- 
pital being  excluded  from  the  employment  moft 
convenient  for  that  part.  And  in  the  fame 
manner,  if,  without  an  exclufive  company,  the 
trade  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  the  Eaft  Indies 

• 

would  be  lcf§  than  it  adually  is;  or,  what  per- 
haps is  more  probable,  would  not  exift  at  all, 
th^ofe  two  countries  njuft  likewifc  fuffer  a  con- 
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fiderablc  lofs   by  part  of   their  capital   being  ^  ^j^  ^' 

drawn  into  an  cnnployment  which  nruft  be  more 

or  Icfs  unfuitable  to  their  prefent  circumftances. 

Better  for  them,,  perhaps,  in  their  prefent  cir- 

cumftances,  to  buy  Eafl:  India  goods  of  other 

nations,  even  though  they  fliould  pay  fomewhat 

dearer,  than  to  turn  fo  great  a  part  of  their  fmall 

capital  to  fo  very  diftant  a  trade,  in  which  the 

returns  are  fo.vcry  flow,  in  which  that  capital 

can  maintain  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of  produdive 

labour  at  home,  where  productive  labour  is  fo 

much  wanted,  where  fo  little  is  done,  and  who'c 

fo  much  is  to  do« 

Thovgh  without'an  exclufive  company,  there- 
fore, a  particular  country  Ihould  not  be  able  to 
carry  on  any  dire<St  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  it 
will  not  from  thence  follow  that  fuch  a  company 
ought  to  be  eftabliflied  there,  but  only  that  fuch 
a  country  ought  not  in  thefe  circumftances  to 
trade  direftly  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  That  fuch 
companies  are  not  in  general  neeeffary  for  carry- 
ing on  the  Eaft  India  trade,  is  fuificiently  deihon-^ 
ftrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Portugueze,  who 
enjoyed  almoft  the  whole  of  it  for  more  than  a 
century  together  without  any  exclufive  company  • 

No  private  merchant,  it  has  been  faid,  could 
well  have  capital  fufficieilt  to  maintain  fadors 
and  agents  in  the  different  porfs  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  in  order  to  provide  goods  for  the  fhips 
which  he  might  occafionally  fend  thither;  and 
yctj  unlefs  he  was  able  to  do  this,  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  cargo  might  frequently  make  his 
fliips  lofe  the  feafon  fpr  returning,  and  the  ex- 
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BOOK  pence,  of  fo  long  a  delay  would  not  only  eat  up 
the  whole  jJrofit  of  the  adventure,  but  frequently 
occafion  a  very  confiderable  lofs.    This  argu- 
ment, however,  if  it  proved  any  thing  at  all, 
would  iprove  that  no  one  great  branch  of  trade 
eould  be  carried  on  without  an  exclufive  com- 
pany, which  is  contrary  tq  the  experience  of  all 
nations.     There  is  no  great  branch  of  trade  in 
which  the  capital  of  any  one  private  merchant 
is  fufficient,  for  carrying  on  all  the  fubprdinat^ 
branches  which  niuft  be  carried  on,  in  order  tq 
carry  on  the  principal  one.     But  when  a  nation 
is  ripe  for  any  great  branch  of  trade,  fome  mer- 
fchants  naturally  turn  their  capitals  towards  the 
principal,    and  fome  towards   the  fubordinate 
branches  of  it;   and  though  all  the  different 
branches  of  it  are  in  this  manner  carried  on,   yef 
it  very  fcldpm  happens  that  they  are  all  carried 
on  by  the  capital  of  one  private  merchant.     If  a 
nation,  therefore,  is  ripe  foj  the  Eaft  India  trade, 
a  certain  portion  of  its  capital  will  naturally  di- 
vide itfelf  among  all  the  different  branches  of 
that  tra<;le.     Some  of  its  merchants  wiU:  find  it 
for  their  intereft  to  refide  iivthe  Eaft  Indies,  aad 
to  employ  their  capitals  there  in  providing  good^ 
for  the  Ihips  which  are  to  be  ient  out  by  oriier 
n>ercbants  who  refide  in  Europe.     The  fettle- 
ments  which  different  European  nations  hav« 
obtained  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  if  they  were  t^ken 
from  the  exclufive  companies  tp  which  they  at 
prefent  belong  and  put  under  tlie   immediate 
protedion  of  the  fovcreigiS,  would  render  this  re- 
fidence  both  fefe  and  eajy^  at  leaft  to  the  nicr- 

chants 
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i:fcafit«  of  the  particular  natioiis  to  whom  thofe  ^  \f^  f» 
fextlcoients  belongs  If  at  any  particular  time 
that  part  of  th^  capital  of  any  country  which  of 
Its  own  accord  tended  and  inclined^  if  I  may  fay 
fo9  toward^  the  £^  India  tradPi  was  iH>t  fuffi^ 
cie&t  for  carrying  on  all  thofe  difiereiit  branches 
of  it;,  it  would  be  a  proof  th^t^  at  that  particular 
time^  that  country  was  not  ripe  for  that  trade, 
and  that  it  would  do  better  to  buy  for  fome 
fime,  even  at  a  higher  price,  from  other  Eu- 
ropean nations,  the  Eaft  India  goods  it  had  oe« 
(cafion  for>  than  to  import  them  itiblf  dire£Uy 
from  the  E^  Indies,  ^  Wh^t  it  might  Jgfe  by 
the  high  price  of  thofe  goods  could  feldom  be 
equal  to  the  lofs  which  it  would  fuftain  by  the 
jdiilradrion  of  a  large  portion  of  Its  capital  from 
Other  employments  more  neeeflary,  or  more  ufe^ 
ful>  or  more  fui table  to  its  circunnftances  and 
iituation,  than  a  6irc&  trade  to  the  Eait  Indies. 

Though  the  Europeans  po^^s  many  con- 
ilderable  fettlements  both  upon  the  coaft  of 
Africa  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  they  have  not; 
yit  eftabliihed  in  cither  of  thofe  countries  fuch 
numerous  and  thriving  colonies  as  thofe  in  the 
iflands  and  continent  of  America.  Africa^  how^ 
fsver,  as  well  as  feveral  of  the  countries  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  of  th«  Eaft  Ia«^ 
dies,  are  inhabited  by  barbarous  nsitions.  hut 
thofe  nations. were  by  no  means  fb  weak  and 
defencelefs  as  the  miferable  and  helplefs  Ameri- 
cans ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  countries  which  they  inhabited,  they  were 
^&ks  much  more  populous.    The  moft  barba«> 

rouji 
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BO  OK  rous  nations  cither  of  Africa  or  of  the  Eaft 

IV 

Indies  were  (hepherds;    even    the   Hottentots 
were  fo.     But  the  natives  of  every  part  of  Aofic- 
rica,  except  Mexico  and  Peru,  were  only  hunt- 
ers ;  and  the  difference  is  very  great  l^etween  the 
number  of  (hepherds  and  that  of  hunters  whom 
the  fame  extent  of  equally  fertile  territory  can 
maintain*     In  Africa  and  the  Eaft  Indies^  there- 
fore,  it  was  more  difficult  to  difplace  the  natives, 
and  to  extend  the  European  plantations  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the  original  inhabit- 
ants.    The  genius  of  exclufive  companies,  be- 
fides,  is  unfavourable,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
ierved,  to  the  growth  of  new  colonies,  and  has 
probably  been  the  principal  caufe  of  the  little 
progrefs  which  they  have  made  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies.    The  Portugueze  carried  on  the  trade  both 
to  Africa  and  the  Eaft  Indies  without  any  exclu- 
five companies,  and  their  fettlements  at  Congo, 
Angola,  and  Benguela  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
and  at  Goa  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  though  much 
dcprcffed  by  fuperftition  and  every  fort  of  bad 
government,  yet  bear  fome  faint  rcfemblance  to 
the  colonics  of  America,  and  arc  partly  inhabited 
by  Portugueze  who  have  been  eftabliihed  there 
for  jevcral  generations.     The  Dutch  fettlements 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  at  Batavia,  arc 
at  prefcnt  the  moft  confiderable  colonies  which 
the  Europeans  have  eftabliihed  eijher  in  Africa 
or  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  both  thefe  fettlements 
are  peculiarly  fortunate  in  their  fituation.  =  The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
people  almoft  as  barbarous  and  quite  as  inca- 
pable 
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fiaUe  of  defending  thcmfelvcs  as  the  natives  of  e  h  a  i*.  ' 
America.     It  is  befides  the  half-way  houfe^  if 
one  may  fay  fo,  between  Europe  and  the  Eaft 
Indies^  at  which  aimoll  every  European   (hip 
makes  fon^e  ftay  both  in  going  and  returning* 
The  fupplying  of  thofe  (hips  with  every  fort  of 
frelh  provifions,  with  fruit  and  fortietimes  wrth 
wine,  a6fords  alone  a  very  extenfivc  market  for 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  colonics*     What  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  between  Europe  and 
every  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Batavia  is  betweea 
the  principal  countries  of  the  Eaft  Indies.     It 
lies  upon  the  moft  frequented  road  from  Indof- 
tan  to  China  and  Japan,  and  is   nearly  ^botrt 
mid- way  upon  that  road.    Almoft  all  the  ihips 
too  that  fail  between  Europe  and  China  touch  at 
Batavia ;  and  it  is,  over  and  above  all  this,  the 
center  and  principal  mart  of^  what  is  called  the 
country  trade  of  the  Eaft  Indies ;  not  o;ily  of 
that  part  of  it  which  is  carried  on  by  Europeans, 
but  of  that  which  is  carried  on  by  t^  native  In-. 
diansi  and  ye0els  navigated  by  the  inhabitants 
pf  China  an4  Japan,  of  Tonquin,    Malacca, 
Cochin-China,  apd  the  ifland  of  Celebes,  are 
frequently  to  be  feen  in  its  port.     Such  advan* 
tageous  fituations  have  enabled  thofe  two  colo- 
nies to  furmount  all  the  obftacles  which  the 
oppreflive  genius  of  an  exclufive  company  may 
have  occafionally  oppofed  to  their  growth.  They 
have  enabled  Batavia  to  furmount  the  additional 
difad vantage  of  perhaps  the^moft  unwholefome 
i:limate  in  the  world. 

The 
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Th£  Engliih  and  Dutch  companies^  though    i 
thef  hzue  cftabliihed  no  confiderable  colonies, 
except  the  two  above  metitioned^    have    both 
made  confiderable  conquefts  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 
But  in  the  mannier  in  which  they  both  govern 
their  new  fubje£l$,  the  natural  genius  of  an-ex- 
elufive  company  has  Ihown  itfelf  moft  diftinflly. 
In  the  fpice  iflands  the  Dutch  are  faid  to  burn  ail 
the  fpiceries  which  a  fertile  fcafon  produces  be- 
yond what  they  expcft  to  diipofe  of  in  Eu- 
rope with  fuch  a  profit  as  they  think  fuiCcient. 
In  the  iflands  where  they  have  no  fettlements, 
they  give  a  premium  to  thofe  who  collect:  the 
yeung  bloflbms  and  green  leaves  of  the  clove 
md  nutmeg  trees  .which  naturally  grow  there, 
but  which  this  favage  policy  has  now,  it  is  faid, 
nknoft  completely  extirpated.      Even   in    the 
iflands  where  they  have  fettlements  they  have 
very  much  reduced^  it  is  faidj  the  nunnber  of 
tfa<^  trees.    If  the  produce  even  of  their  own 
iflands^  was  much  greater  than  what  Waited  their 
market,  the  natives,  they  fufpeA,  might  find 
means  to  convey  fotnt  part  of  it  to  iMher  na- 
tions I  and  the  beft  way,  they  imagine,  to  fecure 
thtir  own  monopoly,  is  to  take  care  that  'no 
more  fhall  grow  than  wh^H:  they  themfelvcs  carry 
to  rnarket.    By  different  arts  of  oppreffion  they 
havie  reduced  the  popuktion  of  fcfvepal  of  the 
Moluccas  nearly  to  the  number  which  is  foffi- 
dent  to  fupply  with  frelh  provifions  and  other 
neceflaries  of  life  their  own  iftfignificant  garri^ 
fons^  and  fuch  of  their  ftiips  a$  oocafionalfy  come 

there 
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th^e  for  a  cai^  of  fpices*  '  Under  ^  govern-^ 
meat  even  of  the  Fk)itugU€ze,  kpurever,  thofe 
illackdd  ate  faid  to  have  been  toltrMy  ^m\^  iflfhat* 
bited.  The  Englifli  company  have  not  yet  had! 
time  so  tifiAifh  in  Bengal  fi>  perfedly  deftni6tivp 
a  fyAem<  The  plan  of  tbetr  government^  how-* 
ever,  has  had  exadly  the  fame  tendency.  It  ha» 
not  been  unc6nnnoD>  I  am  veil  afiured^  for  the 
€hief»  that  is^  the  firit  ckrk  of  a  fa&OTy,  to  order 
a  peafant  to  plough  up  a  rich  field  erf'  poppies^ 
and  fow  it  with  rice  or  fome  other  grain.  Tb0 
pretence  was,  to  prevent  a  fcarcity  of  provifi^ns  i 
but  she  real  reafon^  co  give  the  chief  an  oppor-* 
tunity  of  felling  at  a  better  price  a  large  quaA'« 
tity  of  opium,  whi<sh  he  happened  then  to  have 
upon  hand.  Upon  other  occafions  the  order  ha^ 
been  revcrfed ;  and  a  rich  field  pf  ric^  or  other 
grain  has  been  ploughed  up^  in  order  to  make 
room  for  a  plantation  of  poppies;  when  the 
chief  fbrefaw  that  extraordinary  profit  was  likely 
to  be  made  by  opium*  The  fervartts  of  the 
company  have  upon  fcvcral  occafions  attempted 
to  eftablifla  in  their  own  favour  the  monopoly  of 
fonme  of  the  nooft  important  branches,  not  only 
of  the  foreign,  but  of  the  inland  trade  of  the 
country.  Had  they  been  allowed  to  go  on,  it 
is  impoiUble  that  they  fhould  not  at  fome  time 
€>r  another  have  attempted  to  rellrain  the  pro-^ 
du&ion  of  the  particular  articles  of  which  they 
had  thus  ufurped  the  monopoly,  not  only  to  the 
quantity  which  they  themfelves  could  purchtrfc, 
but  to  that  which  they  could  expe£):  to  fell  with 
filch  a  profit  as  they  might  think  fufficient.     In 

the 
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the  courfe  of  a. century  ot  two,  the  policy  of  thd 
Engliih  compafiy  would  in  this  manner  have 
probably  proved  as  connpletcly  dcftru^iirc  ss 
that  of  the  Dutch. 

Nothing,  however,  czii  be  more  direftly' 
contrary  to  the  real  inicreft  of  thofe  companies^ 
Gonildered  as  the  fovcreiens  of  the  countries 
which  they  have  conquered,  than  this  deftruftive 
plan.  In  almoit  all  countries  the  revenue  of  the 
fovereign  is  drawn  from  that  of  the  people.  The 
greater  the  revenue  of  the  people,  therefore,  the 
greater  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour,  the  more  they  can  afford  to  the  fove- 
reign*. It  is  his  intercft,  therefore,  to  increafe  as 
much  as  pofllble  that  annual  produce.  But  if 
this  is  the  intercft  of  every  fovereign,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly fp,  of  one  whofc  revenue,  like  that  of  the 
fovereign  of  Bengal,  arifes  chiefly  from  a  land- 
rent...  ,That  rent  muft  neceffarily  be  in  propor7 
tion  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  producey 
and  both  the  one  and  the  other  muft  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  the  market*  The  quantity 
will  alwavs  be  fuited  with  more  or  lefs  exaftnefs 
to  the  confumption  of  thofe  who  can  afford  to 
.pay  for  it,  and  the  price  which  they  will  pay-will 
always  be  in  proportion  to  the  eagernefs  of  their 
cmnpetition.  It  is  the  intereft  of  fuch  a  foye- 
reign,  therefore^  to  open  the  moft  extcnfive 
market  for  the  produce  of  hi^  country,  to  allow 
the  moft  perfeft  freedom  of  commerce,  in  order 
to'  increafe  as  much  as  po^ible  the  number  and 
the  competition  of  buyers  j  and  upon  this  ac- 
count to  abolifh,  not  only  all  monopolies,  but 

■  all 
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aU  reftraiots  upon  ,  the  tra»fpoi:t^on:  oCthie;  c  H  a.p, 
bame  produce  from  one  part:  pjf.  the')Coi|nt;ry  to 
another,  upon  its  cxportfltipnto  foreign  coun- 
tries, or  upon  the  impor|:ati<?)tt  of  goods  of  ar^y. 
kind  for  which  it  can.  be  exchanged. .  He  is  in 
this  manner  moll  likdy  to  increafe  both  the 
quantity  and  value  of  that  produce,  and.confe- 
quently  of  his  own  (hare. of  it,  or  pf  his  own 
revenue.  ;    . 

But  a  company  of  merchants  are,  it  fecms, 
incapable  o(  confidering  themfelves .  as  fove- 
reigns,  even  after  they  have  become  f  fuch» 
Trade,  or  buying  in  order  to  fell  again,  they 
ftill  confider  as  their  principal  bufinefs, .  and  by  a 
ftrange  abfurdity,  regard  the  charafter  of  the  fon- 
vereign  as  but  ap  appendix  to  that  of  the  mer- 
chahtj  as  fomething  which  ought  to  be  mad? 
fubfcrvient  to  it,  or  by  means  of  which  they 
may  be  enabled  to  buy  cheaper  in  .  India,  and 
thereby  to  fell  with  a  better  profit  in  Europe. 
They  endeavour  for  this  purpofe  to  keep  out  af 
much  as  polTible  all  competitors  from  the  mar* 
ket  of  the  countries  which  are  fubjeft  to  their 
government,  and  confequently  to  reduce,  ac 
leaft,  fome  part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  thofc 
countries'  to  what  is  barely  fufficient  for  fupply- 
ing  their  own  demand,  or  to  what  they  oan  exr 
ped  to  fell  in  Europe  with  fuch  a  profit  as  thejr 
may  think  reafonable.  Their  mercantile  habits 
draw  them  in  this  manner,  almofl:  neceflarily, 
though  perhaps  infenfibly,  to  prefer  upon  all  or- 
dinary occafions  the  little  and  tranfitory  profit  o^ 
the  monopolift  to  the  great '  and  permanent  re- 
venue 


•  o^  X  #tttie  df  ciMi  {c/mrngm   and  #Mki  {{Mte 
kid  dMfn  ra  treat  tte  cdiiocms  itib|«A:  m  «] 
goTcrtiineiit  dfcaiif  as  the  Dittth  tfeat  ttt^- 1 
hiccai*    k  it  the  iiilfereft  of  die  Eaft  Ilidia 
p^ofi  confidefcd  at  fevereign^,  tkat  the  Elltra- 
penn  goods  itiiith  are  tarried  m  theh-  Indfan 
dominions^  fliotjld  be  ibid  there  as  cheap  as  p^-^ 
fibfei   and   that  the  lodiatt  goods  which    ai^ 
brought  from  thence  fliould  bring  there  ^  good 
a  piice^  or  &oidd  be  ibid  there  as  dear  as  pof. 
fibte.    But  the  xeYerfe  of  this  is  their,  tntereft  a^ 
marchantsi      As  firrereigpsi  their  intereft  is  ex^ 
z6df  the  faoie  with  that  of  the  country  \irhich 
they  goverm     As  merchants  their  imefeft   is 
direftly  oppofite  to  that  intereil. 

But  if  the  genius  of  fuch  a  government,  evcit 
as  to  #hat  concerns  its  direction  in  Europe^  h  ift 
this   inanner  eOendally  and  perhaps  inctifai^y 
faulty^  that  of  its  adnminiftration  in  India  is  ftill 
more   (o.      That   adminiftFation   is  necefl&rily 
tdmpofed  of  a  council  of  nnef chants,  a  profeffion 
no  dotibt  extremely  reipeAabky  but  which  in  no" 
country  in  the  world  carries  along  with  it  chat 
ibrt  of  authority  which  nacursdly  cver-awes  the 
people,  and  without  force  eomnrands  their  wlNing' 
obedience.     Soch  a  council  can  command  obe- 
dience only  by  the  iirilitary  force  with  which 
they  are  accompanied,  and  their  goveritment  is^ 
therefore    neceffarily   mititafy    and    defpotic^i;  J 
Their  proper  bufinets,  however,  is  that  of  mcr* 
chants.     It  is   to  fell,   upon  their  mafters  ac- 
count, the  European  goods  cor^igned  to  thcmy 
and  to  buy  in  return   Indian    goodjs   for  the 

European 


fetlropei^  mstt-ket.  It  is  tt>  fiii  the  one  a§  <lc«r  ^  ^j^  "^^ 
Md.  to  \myxht  othra*  as  cheap  as  pol&bte)  oxni 
ccmfeq^iendy  to*  ):xekrdc  as.  imich  as  pdffibk  all 
rivdh  &om  the  particular  tnu-ket  ^htrt  tliqr, 
kfic{>  tii^r  ihop.  Thft  geiiiui  o^^  admit^iftra^ 
tit>n>  therefore^  fo  far  as  ioneerits  tht  trad^  of 
the  company,  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  diredbioni 
it  tends  to  make  gOT^rnrmttt  ftibferirient  to  thit 
intereft  of  manof)oly>  aiid  eonfeqUecitly  to  ftunt 
the  njatqral  growth  of  fame  parts  at  leaft  of  tht 
furplus  produce  of  the  country  to  what  is  bai^ly 
fu£cient  for  anfwerihg  the  dtoia^d  of  die  cotit^ 
pa.Ry,  , 

Ahh  the  members  of  the  admini^^ion^  b^^^ 
(idesj  trade  more  or  his  upon  thtir  own  accounti 
and  it  is  in  vain  to  prohibit  them  frerin  d6ing  lb. 
Nothing  can  be  more  completely  foolifh  than  to 
expert  that  the  clerks  of  a.  great  eountiiig^houfe 
at  ten  thoufand  nules  dillaiice,  Md^ronfequentl^ 
alnw^  quite  out  of  fight,  fliould,  wpon  a;fimpJe 
order  from  their  m^^rs,  give  up  at  ojjkie  doing 
any  fort  of  bufincis  upon  their- own^  accofent^ 
abandon  for  ever  all  hopes  of  inaking-a  fortmiCi 
of  which  they  have  the  m^ans  in  their  hands, 
and  content  themfelves  wi^h  the  m^demte  falariti 
which  thofe  maft^s  aWow  them,  and  which, 
moderate  as  they  are,  can  feldom  be  augmented, 
being  commonly  as  lai^  as  the  real  profits  of 
the  company  trade  can  afford*  In  fudh  circum- 
fiances,  to  prohibit  the  fervants  of  the  company 
from  trading  upon  their  own  account,  can  have 
fcarce  any  other  effeft  than  to  enable  rhe  fqpc- 
rior  fervants,  under  pretence  of  executing  their 
mafters  order,  to  opprefs  fuch  of  the  inferior  onei 
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?  ^_P  ^  a$  haw:had  the  misfortune  to  fall  iindcrthcir  dif- 
pleafure^  The  fcrvants  naturally  endeavour  to  efta- 
blifti  the  fame  monopoly  in  favour  of  their  own 
private  trade  as  of  the  public  trade  of  the  com- 
pany.    If  they  are  fuflfered  to  aft  as  they  could 
wi(h,  they  will  eftablifh  this  monopoly  opefily 
and  direftly,  by  fairly  prohibiting  all  other  people 
from  trading  in  the  articles  in  which  they  chufc 
to  deal-;  and  this,  ^perhaps,  is  the  bcft  and  lead 
opprefllve  way  of  eflaidifhing  it,  -  But  if  by  an 
order  from  Europe  they  are  prohibited  from  do- 
ing this,  th^y  will,,  notwithftanding,  endeavour 
to  eftablifh  a  monopoly  of  the  fame  kind,  fecretly 
and  indireAly,  in?  a  way  that  is  much  more  de- 
ftrujftiy^.  .to.. the.  country..  .  They. will   employ 
the  whole  ^authority  of  government,  and.pervert 
the^  adminiftmtion*  of:  jufbicci  in  order  to  harafs 
and  Tuiu '  thofe  who  interfere  isvith  them .  in  any 
branch  of  conimerce  which,  by  means  of  agents, 
either  concealed,  or  at  leaft  not  publicly  avowed, 
they  may  chufe  to  carry  on.     But  the  private 
trade  of  tjie  feryaijts .  will  naturally  extend  to.  a 
much  greater  variety  of- articles  than  the  public 
trade  of  the  company-. .    The  public  trade. of  the 
company  extends  no  further  than  the  trade  with 
Europe,'  and  comprehends,  a  par^  only  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country.     But  the  private 
trade  of  the  fervants  may  extend  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent branches  both  of  its  inland  and  foreign 
trade.     The  monopoly  of  the  company  xan  tend 
only  to  ftunt  the  natural  growth  of  that  part  of 
the  furplus  produce  which,  in  the  cafe  of  a  free 
trade,  would  be  exported  to  Europe.     That  of 
the  feryancs  tends  to  ftunt  the  natural  growth  of 
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ev«ry  part  of  the  produce  "m  which  they  chxjfe  td 
deal,  of  what  is  deftined  for  home  confumption, 
as  Mrell  as'of  what  is^  deftined  for  exportation ;  and 
eonfequ^htly  to  degrade  the  cuhivatiort  of  the 
wbole  cdOntpy,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  tends  to- reduce  the  quantity  of 
every  fort  of  produce,  even  'that  of  the  neceffaries 
of  life;  whenever  the*  fervants  of  the  company 
chufe  lo  deal  in  them,  to  what^rhofe  ferv^sits 
can  both  afford,  to  buy  and  cxpedt  to  fell  vith 
fuch  a  profit  as  pleafes  them. 

From  the  nature  of  thdi-  fituatioft  too  the  fer- 
vaftts  muft  be  nnorp  diipofed  to  fupport  with 
rigorous  feverity  their  own  intereft  againfl  that 
of  the  country  which  they  govdrn,  than  theif 
maflefs  can  be  to  fupport  theirs.  The  country 
belongs^  to  their  mailers,  who  <!afiPnot  avoid  hav-^ 
ing  fome  regard  for  the  intereft  of  what  belongs 
to'them.  But  it  does  not  belong  to  the  fervants* 
The  real  intereft  of  their  mafters,  if  they  were 
capable  of  underftanding  it^  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  country*,  and  it  is  from  ignorance  chiefly^ 
and  the  meannefs  of  mercantile  prejudice,  that 
they  ever  opprefs  it.  But  the  real  intereft  of  the 
fervants  is  by  no  means  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
country,  and  the  moft  petfeft  information  would 
not  neceflarily  put  an  end  to  their  oppreffions. 
The  regulations  accordmgly  which  iiave  been 
fcntout  from  Europe,  though  they  have  been  fre^ 

quently  weak,  have  upon  moft  occafions  been 

*.       ■        '  •        * 

*  The  intereft  of  every  proprietor  of  India  Stock,  however, 
is  by  no  means  the  fame  with  that  of  the  country  in  the  go- 
vernment of  which  his  vote  gives  him  fome  influence.  See 
Book  V.  Chap.  1/  Part '3d;'    •        •      ^  - 

I  i  2  well- 
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BOOK  well-meaning.     More  incdligience  and  perhaps^ 
lefs  good-meaning  has  fometimes  appeared    iix 
thofe  eftabliihcd  by  the  fcrv^nts  in  India.      It  is 
a  very  Angular  government  in  whifh  every  mem- 
ber of  the  adminiftracion  wifti^s  to  get  oik  of  the 
country^  and  confcquently  to  have  done  with 
the  government,  as  fopn  a^  he  can>  apd  to  whofe 
intereft,  the  day  after  he  has  left  it  and  carried 
his  whole  fortune  with  him,  it  is  perfeftlf  indif- 
ferent though  the  whole  couatry  was  fwallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake* 

I  MEAN  not,  however,  by  any  thing  which  I 
have  here  faid^  to  throw  any  odious  imputation 
upon  the  general  php^rafter  of  the  fervants  of 
the  £afl  India  company,  and  much  lefs  upon 
that  of  any  particular  perfons.     It  is^  the  fyftem 
of  government,  the  fuuation  in  which  they  are 
placed,  that  I  mean  to  cenfurej    not  the  cha- 
radcr  of  ihofe  who  have  aiSled  in  it.   They  ^ed 
as  their  fituation  naturally  direfted,   and  tHey 
who  have  clamoured  the  loudeft  againft  them 
would,  probably,  not  have  afted  better  themfelves. 
In  w.ar  and  negociation,  the  councils  of  Madras 
and  Calcutta  have  upon  feveral  occafions  con- 
ducted themfelves  with  a  refolution  and  decifive 
wifdom  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
fenate  of  Rome  in  the  beft  days  of  that  republic. 
The  members  of  thofe  eouncilsy  however,  had 
been  bred  to  profeflions  very  different  from  war 
and  politics.     But  their  fituation  alone>  without 
education,  experience,  or  even  example,  feems 
to  have  formed  in  them  all  at  once  the  great 
qualities  which  it  required,  and  to  have  infpired 
them  both  with  abilities  and  virtues  which  they 

themfelves 
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thcmfclves  could  not  well  know  that  they  pof-  chap. 
fefled*  If  upon  fome  occafions,  therefore,  it  has 
animated  them  to  aftions  of  magnanimity  which 
could  not  well  have  been  expeded  from  them,  we 
fhould  not  wonder  if  upon  others  it  has  prompted 
them  to  exploits  of  fomewhat  a  different  nature. 

Such  cxclufive  companies,  therefore,  are  nui* 
fances  in  every  refpeft  -,  always  more  or  lefs  in- 
convenient to  the  countries  in  which  they  arc 
cftablifhcd,  and  deftrudtive  to  thofe  which  have 
the  misfortune  to  fall  under  their  government. 


CHAP.    yiii. 

4 

Cowlufion  of  the  Mercantile  Syftem. 

THOUGH  the  encouragement  of  exporta- 
tion, and  the  difcouragement  of  importa- 
tion, arc  the  two  great  engines  by  which  the 
mercantile  fyftem  propofcs  to  enrich  every  coun- 
try, yet  with  regard  to  fome  particular  commo- 
dities, it  feems  to  follow  an  oppofite  plan :  to 
difcourage  exportation  and  to  encourage  import- 
ation. Its  ultimate  objcft,  however,  it  pre- 
tends, is  always  the  fame,  to  enrich  the  country 
by  an  advantageous  balance  of  trade.  It  dif- 
courages  the  exportation  of  the  materials  of  ma- 
nufafturc,  and  of  the  inftruments  of  trade,  in 
Order  to  give  our  own  workmen  an  advantage, 
and  ta  enable  them  to  underfell  thofe  of  other 
nations  in  all  foreign  markets :  and  by  reftrain- 

113  ing. 
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ing,   in  this  manner,  the  exportation  of  a^'few 
commodities,  of  no  great  price,  it  pfopofes  to 
occafion  a  much  greater  arid  more  valuable  ex- 
portation of  others.     It  encourages  the  importa- 
tion of  the  materials  of  manufadure,   in    ordtr 
that  our  own  people  may  be  enabled  to  work 
them  up  more  cheaply,  and  thereby  prevent  a 
greater  and  more  valiTablc  importation  of  the 
manufaftured  commodities.     I  do  not  obferve, 
at  Icaft  in  our  Statute  Book,  any.  encouragement 
given  to  the  importation  of  the  inftruments  of 
trade.     When  manufaftures  have  advanced  to  a 
pertain  pitch  of  greatnefsj  the  fabrication  of  the 
inftruments  of  trade  becomes  itfelf  the  object  of 
a  great  number  pf  very  important  manufaAures, 
To  give  any  particular  encouragement  to   the 
importation  of  fuch  inftruments,  would  interfere 
too  much  with  the  intereft  of  thofe  manufaftures. 
Such  importation,    therefore,   inftead   erf  being 
encouraged,     has    frequently    been   prohibited. 
Thus  the  importation  of  wool  cards,  except  frohfi 
Ireland,  or  when  brought  in  as  wreck  or  prize 
goods,  was  prohibited  by  the  3d  of  Edward  IV.  j 
•which  prohibition  was  renewed  by  the  39th  of 
•Elizabeth,  and  has  been  continued  and  rendered 
^perpetual'  by*  fubfequent  laws.      ... 

The  importation  of  the  materials  of  m^vaufac- 
ture  has  fometimes  been  encouraged  by  an  ex- 
emption from  the  duties  to  which  ether  goods 
^re-  fubjeft,  and  fometimes  by  ^bounties.  • 

The  importation  of  Iheep's  wool  from  federal 

different  countries,  of  cotton  wool  fromaW  gockj- 

-fries,  of  lindxeffed  flax,i:of  the  gircafw  ^par-t  of 

«■-  ••  <.  i  •  "  dying 
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/  dying  drugs,  of  the  greater  partof  undrelTed  ^  S.j^  ^' 
hides  from-  Ireland  or  the  Britilh  colonies,  of  fcal 

,  fkins  froiti  the  Britifli  Greenland  fiflieryi'  of  pig 
and  bar  iron  from  the  Britilb  colonies,  as  well 
as  of  feveral  other  nnaterials  of  manufafture,  has 
been  encouraged  by  an  exemption  from .  all 
duties,  if  properly  -entered  at  the-  cuftomhoufc. 
The  private  intereft  of  our  merchants  and  manu- 
fatStiirfers  may,  perhaps,  have  extort;ed  from  the 
legiflature  thefe  exemptions,  as  well  as  the  greater 
part  of  our  other  commercial  regulatiofts.  They  , 
are,  however,  perfectly  juft  and  reafonable^  and 
if,  confidently'  with  the  neceflities  of  the  ft  ate, 
they  could  be  extended  to  all  the  other  materials 
of  manufa<5lure,  the  public  would  certainly  be  a 
gainer. 

The  avidity  of  our  great  mariufafturers,  how- 
ever, has  in  fome  cafes  extended  thefe  exemp- 
tions a  good  deal  beyond  what  can  juftly  be 
confidered  as  the  rude  materials  of  their  work. 
By  the  24  Geo.  II.  chap.  46.  a  fmall  duty  of 
•only  one  penny  the  pound  was  impofcd  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  brown  linen  yarn,  inftead 
of  much  higher  duties  »to  which  it  had  been  fub- 
jcfted  before,  viz.  of  fixpencc  the  pound  upon 
fail  yarn,  of  one  (hilling  the  pound  upon  all 
French  and  Dutch  yarn,  and  of  two  pounds 
thirteen' ihilli^gs  and  four  pence  upon  the  hun- 
dred weight  of  ^11  fprucc  or  M,ufcovia  yarn.  But 
our  inanuf^fturers  were  not  long  fatisfied  with 
this'.r^durftion.  :  By  the  a9th  of  the  fame  kingi 
chap.  15.- the  fame  law  which  gave  a  bounty  upon 
the  exportation  of  Britilh  and   Irilh   linen  of 

I  i  4  which 
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'^^  wbich dbe prkc did aQ( cxceoi dgjhtcoi poDoc 

yasdj  oreo  tkU  finall  dioy  ii|ioq  the  impoftadon 
of  browB  linca  jam  was  taken  awzj^    In  the 
diffirrcoc  opcratioiiSy  however,  which  are  ncccf^ 
farjr  for  the  pRpantioii  of  liaeo  yam,  m  good 
deal  more  iodoftry  is  enjoyed,  thao  io  the  liib- 
fequenc  openuioD  of  prepariDg  linen  doth  from 
iinen  yam.     To  fay  nothing  of  the  indoftiy  of 
the  flax-growers  and  fiaxrdrefiers,  three  im-  fixir 
fytnners,  at  leaft»  are  neccflary,  in  order  to  keep 
one  weaver  in  conftant  employment ;  and  morts 
than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  quantity  of  laboor^ 
oecefiaiy  for  the  preparation  of  linen  cioth^  is 
employed  in  that  of  linen  yarn  s  but  our  fpinncrs 
are  poor  people^   womeii  commonly^  fcattcrcd 
about  in  all  different  parts  of  the  country,  with* 
out  fuppart  or  protection.     It  h  not  by  the  fate 
of  their  work>  but  by  that  of  the  complete  work 
of  the  weavers,   that  our  great  mafter  manu* 
fafturers  malpe  their  profitis.     As  it  is  their  in^ 
tereft  to  fell  the  complete  mMufadurc  as  dear, 
fo  is  it  to  buy  the.  materials  as  cheap  as  pof- 
ilble*    Bjr  extorting  from  the  Icgiflature  bounticf 
upon  the  exportation  of  their  own  linen^  high 
duties  upon  the  irtiportatioo  of  all  foreign  linens 
and  a  (Qtal  prohibition  of  the  home  confumptioii' 
of  fome  forts  of  French  linen,  they  cndea^oor 
to  fell  their  own  goods  as  dear  as  poffibli;*    Bf. 
encouraging  the  importation  of  foreign  linen 
yarn,  and  thereby  bringing  it  into,  competition; 
with  that  which  i&  made,  by  our  own  people,, 
they  endeavour  to  buy  the  work,  of  the  poor 
fpinncrs  as  cheap,  as  pofiible.    They  ;areL  as  ior 
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tx&:  to  keep  do^«^  ih^  "Mi^  of  th«ir  owji'^cflKrsri' 
-98  tha  evr>ifngs  of  the  poor  fpinficfs,  and  k  is 
by  no  means  fte  the  beM&  of  the  workman,  that 
they  endea^vouT  eith^^r  io^  reife  the  pvlce  of  the 
complete  work,  or  to  lower  that  of.  the  rutie  iiaa^ 
teria]s«  It  k  the- indsftry  which  is  carried  onr  for 
the  bene&c  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful^  that  is 
principally. encouraged  by  our  mercantile  fyftem^ 
That  which  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the' 
poor  and  the  indigent,  is  too  often>  either  bct' 
gleAcd,  or  oppreffcd. 

Both  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of 
linepi,  ^d  the  exemption  from  duty  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  yam,  which  were  graitt^ 
ed  only  for  fifteen  years,  but  ccmidnupd  by  two 
different  prolongations,  expire  with  the  end  of  the 
feOlonof  parliament  which  ^$11  irp^nediately  foI<» 
Jowxhe  a4th  of  Ju^e  1786. 

Th^  encoiirag€meftit  given  to  the  importation 
of  the  materials  of  manufacture  by  bounties,  has 
been  prinpipally  confined  to  fueh  as  were  im-' 
ported  from,  our  American  plantations. 

>  Thb  firit  bounties  of  this  I^ind  were  thoie 
granted,  about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, upon  the  importation  of  naral  ftores  fitwn 
America.  Under  this  denomination  were  con^w 
prehended  timber  fit  for  mails,  yards^  and  bow- 
fpftitss  hemp;;  tar,  piteb,  aad  turpentine.  The/ 
bounty,  however,  of  one  pound  the^^  toa  4>p6ti ' 
n>afting«timber,  and  that  (»f  £x  pounds  the  ton 
iipon  hemp,  were  extended  to  fucb  as  ibould  h^ 
imported  into  England  from  Scotland.  Both 
fbqfe  bounties,  oontinued  withpui^  any  variation^ 
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zx  the  fame  rate,  till  they  were  fevcraJly  allowed 
to  expire  5  that  upon  hemp  on  the  ift  of  January 
1741,  and  that  upon  maftring-'timber  at  the  end 
of  the  feilion  of  parliament  immediately  following 
the- 24th  June  178 1. 

Thb  bounties  upon  the  importation  of  rar, 
pitch,'  and  turpentine  underwent,  during  their 
continuance,  feveral  alterations.  Originally  that 
upon  tar  was  four  pounds  the  ton ;  that  upon 
pitch,  the  fanie;  and  that  upon  turpentine,  three 
pounds  the  ton.  The  bounty  of  four  pounds 
the  ton  u^on  tar  was  aftef wards  confined  to  fuch 
as  had  been  prepared  in  a  particular  manner  5 
that  upon  other  good^  clean,  and  merchantable 
tar  was  reduced  to  two  pounds  four  fhillings  the 
ton.  The  bounty  upon  pitch  was  likewife  re- 
duced to  one  pound;  and  that  upon  turpentine 
to  one  pound  ten  fhillings  the  ton-.  • 

The  fecond  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  any 
of  the  materials  of  manufaAure,  aiccording  to  the 
order  of  time,  was  that  granted  by  the  11  Geo.  II. 
chap.  30.  upon  the  importation  of  indigo  from 
the  Britilh  plantations.    When  the  plantation  in- 
digo was  worth  three-fourths  of  the  price  of  the 
befl:  French  indigoy  it  ivas'  by  this  aGt>entitled  to  a 
bounty  of  fixpence  the  pound.     This  bounty, 
which,  like  moft  others,  twas  granted  only  for  a 
limited  time,  was  continued  by  feveral  prblqriga- 
lions,  but  was  rdduced  to  four  pence  the  pourvd^'  It 
was  allowed  to  expire  with  the  end  of  the  feffiixn  of 
parliamemt  which  foUowed  the  25th  March,  178 1. 
-:  The  third  bounty  .of  this  kind  was  thac  grant- 
ed (imich  about  the  itimb  that  wip  were  beginning 
•»-r  *  'fomc* 
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fometiincs  to*  toutt  and  fometimcs   to  quarrel  ^  ^,^  ^* 

with  our  American  colonics)  by  the  4  Geo.  Ill; 

chap.  26.  upon  the  importatiion>of  hemp>  or  urp- 

"'^drefled  flax,  from  the  Bridlh  plantations*     This 

bount)^  was  granted  for  twenty-one  years,  from 

jthe  24th  June   1764,    to  the   24th  June  1785. 

For  th^  firft  feven  years  it  was  to  be  at  the  rate 

of  eight  pounds  the  ton,  for  the  fecond  at  li:p 

pounds,  and  for  the  third  at  four  pounds.     It 

was    not    extended    to  Scotland  x)f    which  the 

climate    (although   hemp    is    fomctimes    raifed 

there,    in    fmall  quantities  and  of   an   inferior 

quality)  is  not  very  fit  for  that  produce.     Such 

A  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  Scotch  fl.ax 

into  England  would  have  been  too  great  a  dif- 

coufagement    to    the  •  native,  .  produce   of    the 

fouthern  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

The    fourth  bounty  of  this   kind,   was  that 
.    granted  by  the  5  Geo.  III.  chap.  45.  upon  the 
importation  of   wood  from  America.      It  was 
'  granted  for  nine  years,   from  the   ift  January 
1766,    to  the   I  ft  January    1775.    .During  the 
fi^-ft  three  ye^rs,  it  was  to  be  for  every  hundred 
3nd  twenty  good  deals,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound; 
and  for  eyery  load  containing  fiftyoubic  feet  of 
other  fqg^red  timber  at  the  rate  of  twelve  Ihilr 
Jings^     For  the  feeond- tliree-  years,  it  was  for 
deals  to  be  at  the  rate  of  fifcejen  fcillinga,  and 
for  other  fquared  timber^  at  the  rate  of  eight 
(Killings}  .  and ' for •  the  third  three  years,  it  was 
far  deals,  to  be  at  th^  rate  pf  ten  ihillings,  and  for 
pther  fq  tiered  timber*  at  t^.rate.of  five  (hillings. 
•    ;ir^£  fifth  bounty  of  thisjcind  )V4§>that  granted 
by  the  ^  Qeo.  IJI.  cjiap,  ^JJ^.^ppn  the  importa- 
tion 
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■  ^?  "^v  tion  of  raw  filk  from  the  Britifh  plantations. 
It  was  granted  for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  ift 
January  1770,  to  the  i ft  January  179 !•  For 
the  firft  feven  years  it  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  pounds  for  every  hiindred  pounds 
value i  for  the  fecond,  at  twenty  pounds;  and 
for  the  third  at  fifteen  pounds.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  filk-worm,  and  the  preparation  of 
filt,  requires  fo  much  hand  labour ;  and  labour 
is  fo  very  dear  in  America,,  that  even  this  great 
bounty,  I  have  been  informed,  was.  not  likely 
to  produce  any  confiderable  effcft. 

The  fixth  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that 
granted  by  11  Geo.  III.  chap.  50.  for  the  im- 
portation of  pipe,  hogfliead,  and  barrel  ftaves 
and  heading  from  the  Britilh  plantations.  It 
was  granted  for  nine  years,  from  ift  January 
1772,  to  the  ift  January  1781.  For  the  firft 
three  years,  it  wa:s  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
each,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  fix  pounds ;  for  the 
fecond  three  years,  at  four  pounds  j  and  for  the 
third  three  years,  at  two  pounds. 

The  feven th,  and  laft  bounty  of  this  kind,' 
was  that  granted  by  the  19  Geo.  III.  chap.  jj. 
Ijpon  the  importation  of  hemp  from  Ireland, 
It  was  granted  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  for 
jhe  importation  of  hemp  and  undreffed  flax  from 
America,  for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  24th 
June  1779,  to  the  !24th  June  180a.  This  term 
is  divided,  likewifci  into  three  periods  of  feven 
years  each  i  and  in  each  of  thofe  periods,  the 
rate  of  the  Irilh  bounty  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  American.  It  does  not,  however,  like 
f  he  Ameriotn  bounty,  extend  to  the  importation 

of 
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of  undreiTed  fi^x.  It  would  have  been  too  great  chap, 
^  difcouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  that  plant 
in  Great  Britain.  When  this  laft  bountf  was 
grantedj  the  Britifli  and  Iriih  legiflatures  were 
not  in  much  better  humour  with  one  another^ 
than  the  Britifh  and  American  had  been  before. 
But  this  boon  t<^  Ireland^  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has 
been  granted  under  wiorc  fortunate  aufpices^  than 
all  thofe  to  America. 

The  fame  commodities  upon  which  we  thm 
gave  bounties,  wheA  imported  from  America» 
were  fubjcfted  to  confiderable  duties  when  im- 
ported from  any  other  country.  The  intereft  o€ 
our  American  colonies  was  regarded  as  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  mother  country.  Their  wealt^^ 
was  conlidered  as  our  wealth.  Whatever  mone]^ 
was  ient  out  to  them,  it  was  faid,  came  all  back 
to  us  by  the  balance  of  trade^  and  we  cooid 
never  become  a  farthing  the  poorer>  by  any  ex-» 
pence  which  we  could  lay  out  upon  theit).  They 
were  our  own  in  every  reipedt^  and  it  was*  aof 
expence  laid  out  upon  the  improvement  of  ot* 
own  property,  and  for  the  profitable  employmedl 
of  our  own  people.  It  is  unneceffary,  I  appre- 
hend, at  prefent  to  lay  any  thing  further,  ift 
order  to  expofe  the  folly  of  a  f}rftem>  which  fatitA 
experience  has  now  fuiliciently  expofed.  Had 
our  American  colonies  really  been  a  part  of  Great 
Britain,  thofe  bounties  might  have  been  con- 
fidered  as  bounties  upon  produAion,  and  would 
ftill  have  been  liable  to  all  the  objections  tci 
which  fuch  bounties  are  llab^  but  to  no' other. 

Twi 
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Th£  exportatiott  of  the  materials  of  nrianu-' 
fafhire  is  fometimes  difcouragcd  by  abfblure 
prohibitions,  and  fometimes  by  high  duties. 

Our  wooHen  manufafturers  have  been    more 
fucccfsful  than   any  other  clafs  of  workmen,  in 
pcrfaading  rhc  Icgiflature  that  the  pro(peritT  of 
the  nation  depended  upon  the  fuccefs  and  ex- 
tenGon  of  their  particular  buHnefs.     They  have 
not  only  obtained  a  monopoly  againll  the  con- 
fiimers  by  an  abfolute  prohibition  of  importing 
woollen  cloths  from  any  foreign  country  j     but 
they  have  likewife-  obtained  another  monopoly 
againft  the  (heep  farmers  and  growers  of  wool, 
by  a  fimilar  pmhibition  of  the  exportation  of  live 
flieep  and  wool.     The  feverity  of  many  of  the 
laws  which  have  been  enafted  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  revenue  is  very  juftly  complained  of,  as  im- 
pofing  heavy  penalties  upon  aftions  which,  ante- 
cedent to  the  ftatute*  that  declared  them  to  be 
crimes,  had  always  been  underftood  to  be  in* 
rtocent.     But  the  cruelleft  of  our  revenue  laws, 
I  "^ill  venture  to  affirm,   are  mild  and  gentle, 
in  •  comparifon    of    fome    of   thofe   which    the 
clamour  of  our  merchants  and  manufadlurers  has 
extorted  -from  the  legiflaturc,  for  the  fupport  of 
th^ir    own   abfurd   and   opprcflive    monopolies. 
Like  the  laws  of  Draco,  thefe  laws  may  be  faid 
to  be  all  wri^iten  in  blood. 

By  the  8th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.. 3.. the  exporter 
of  Iheep,  lambs  or  rams,,  was  for  the  firft  offence 
td  forfeit  all  his  goods  for  ever,  to  fuffer  a 
year's  imprifonmenti  and  then  to  have  his  left 
hand  cut  off  in  a  market  town  upon  a  market 
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day,  to  be  there  nailed  up;  and  for. the  fecand  ^  viii.^'* 
offence  to  be- adjudged  a  felon,  and  to  fuffcfr 
death  accordingly.  To  prevent  the  breed  of  our 
fheep'  from  being  propagated  in. foreign  coiin- 
tries,  feems  to  have  been  the  objeft  of  this  law. 
By  the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  Ilv-chap.iS.  the 
exportation  of  .wool  was  made;  fdony,, and  the 
exporter  fubjeded  to  the  Xame  perialties  and  for* 
feitures  as  a  felojn.  •    ..  ^       >    *, 

For  the  honoursiof  the  national  humanity,  ,it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  neither  of  thefe  ftatutes  were 
ever  executed.  The  firft  of  them^  however^  fb 
far  as  I  know,  has  never  been,  direftly  repealed, 
and  Serjeant  *  Hawkins  feems  to  confider  iti^s 
ilill  in  force.  It  may  however^  perhaps,  ,b<r 
confidered  as  virtually  repealed  by  the  1 1th  of 
Charles  II.  chap.  32.  fed,  3^  whichj; ,  without 
expnefsly  taking  away  the  penalties  impofed  by 
former  ftatutejs,  impofcs  a  new  penalty,  viz. 
Thar  of  twenty  (hillings  for  every  fheep  ex* 
ported,  or  attempted .  tp  be  exported,  together 
with  the  forfeiture  of  the  flieep  and  of  the  owner's 
fhare  of  the  fhip.  The  fecond  of  them  was  -ext 
prefsly  repealed  by  the  7th  and  Sth.qf  William  HI. 
chap.  a8.  feft.  4.  By  which  it  is  declared  that. 
Whereas  the  ftatuteof  the  13th  and  14th  of  King 
Charles  II,  made  againft  the  .exportation  of 
"  wool,  among  other  things  in  the  faid  aft  ncien- 
^*  tioned,  :doth  enaft  the  fame  to  be  deemed 
"  felony;  by  the  feverity  of  which  penalty  the 
*■*  profecurion .  of  offenders  hath  not  been  fo 
«.^  effeftually  put  in  execution  :  Be  it,  therefore^ 
"  enafted    by   the  authority    forefaid,    that    Uf 
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«^  much  of  the  faid  ad,  which  relates  tx>  the 
*'  makiiig  the  faid  ofFcnce  felpny,  be  repcsJed 
«<  and  rnade  void/' 

The  penakies»  howercr,  which  are  either  im- 
|)ofed  by  this^  mikicr  ifaktute,  or  which,  though 
impofed  by  former  ftatutes,  are  not  repealed  by 
this  one,  arc  fiill  fofficientJy  fcrcre.  Befides  the 
forfeiture  of  the  goods,  the  ejiporter  incurs  the 
penalty  of  three  fhillings  for  every  pound  weight 
of  wool  either  exported  or  attempted  to  be  ex- 
ported, that  is  about  four  or  feve  times  the 
value*  Any  merchant  or  other  perfon  convided 
of  this  offence  is.  di fabled  from  requiring  any 
debt  or  account  belonging  to  him  from  any 
faftor  or  other  pcrfon.  Let  his  fortune  be  what 
it  will,  whether  he  is,  or  is  not  able  to  pay  thofe 
heavy  penalties,  the  law  meaps  to  ruin  him  com- 
pletely* But  as  the  morals  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  are  not  yet  fo  corrupt  as  thofe  of 
tlje  contrivers  of  this  ftatute,  I  have  not  heard 
that  any  advantage  has  ever  been  taken  of  this 
claufe*  If  the  perfon  convifted  of  this  offence 
is  not  able  to  pay  the  penalties  within  three 
months  after  judgement,  he  is  to  be  tranfported 
for  {tven  years,  and  if  he  returns  before  the  ex- 
piration of  that  term,  he  is  liable  to  the  pains  of 
felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The  owner 
of  the  fliip  knowing  this  offence  forfeits  all  his 
intereft  in  the  fliip  and  furniture.  The  matter 
and  mariners  knowing  this  offence  forfeit  all 
their  goods  and  chattels,  and  fuffcr  three  months 
imprifonment.  By  a  fubfcquent  ttatute  the 
matter  fuffers  fix  months  imprifonment* 

In 
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In  order  tb  prevent  exportatioiii    the  ^wholc  ^  viit,  ^* 
inland  commerce  of  wool  is  laid  under  veiy  bur- 
denfome  ^nd  oppreffive  reftriftions.     It  cannot 
be  packed  in  any  box,  barrel,  cafk,  Cafe,  cheft, 
or  any  other  package,    but  only  in   packs  o^ 
leather  or  pack-cloth,  on  which  muft  be  marked 
on  the  outfide  the  words  waol  ov  ydrn^  in  large 
letters  not  lefs  than  three  inches  Iptngj  on  pain 
of  forfeitiag  the  fame  and  the  package,  and  three 
Ihillings  for  every  pound  weight,  to  be  paid  by 
the  owner  or  packer*     It  cannot  be  loaden  on 
-any  horfe  or  cart,  or  carried  by  land  within  five 
miles  of  the  coaft,  but  between  fun-rifing  and 
fuh-fectingi  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame^  the 
horfes  and  carriages.    The  hundred  next  adjoin- 
ing to  the  lea  toaft,  out  of  or  through  which  the 
wool  is  carried  or  cjfiported,  forfeits  twenty  poiinds, 
if  the  wool  is  under  the  value  of  ten  pounds; 
and  if  of  greater  valuCj  then  treble  that  value, 
together  with  treble  cofts,  to  be  fucd  for  within 
the  year.     The  execution  to  be  againft  any  two 
of  the  inhabitants,  whom  the  feflions  muft  re- 
imburfe,    by  an   affelTment  on  the  other  inha- 
bitants, as  in  the  cafes  of  robbery.     And  if  any 
perfon  compounds  with  the  hundred  for  lefs  than 
this  penalty,  he   is  to   be  imprifoncd  for  five 
years ;    and   any   other  perfon   may  profecute* 
Thefe, regulations  take  place  through  the  whole 
kingdom. 

BST  in  the  particular  counties  of  Kent  and 
Sufifex  the  reftri^ions  are  ftill  more  troublcfomc. 
Every  owner  of  wqqI  within  ten  miles  of  the  fea- 
coaft  muft  give  an  account  in  writing,  three  day s 
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cf  trjc  z'M'Jxt  of  ki  fi 
whtFt  tier  xz  lodged 
ar7  part  of  tacm  at  zr^xsEi  gi^ 
t?^r  criKrijeT  ^rA  w^'^si  of 
nan*^  2Ad  abode  of  the  peribB  to 
fold^  ard  cf  the  jrface  to  w^xh  k  is  ascended 
f!:f7  fhculd  be  carried^  Ke  perfca  widkia  fifeeea 
mtles  of  the  fea^  in  the  faid  coooticsy  can  ixzr 
anj  wool,  before  he  eotcn  lAo  bood  to  the 
king,  that  no  part  of  the  woirf  vhich  he  IhaU  ib 
buf  (hall  be  fold  bjr  him  to  anj  oriicf  peribn 
within  fifteen  imles  of  the  lea.  If  any  wool  is 
{oxmd  carrying  towards  the  iea-fide  in  the  iaid 
counties^  tinleis  it  has  been  entered  and  fecuricy 
giren  as  aforefaid^  it  is  forfeited^  and  the 
offender  alfo  (brfeits  three  (hillings  for  rrery 
pound  weight.  If  any  perfbn  lays  any  wool,  not 
entered  as  aforefaid,  within  fifteen  miles  of  the 
fea^  it  muft  be  feized  and  forfeited  i  and  if,  after 
fuch  feizure,  any  perfon  (hall  claim  the  fame,  he 
muft  give  fecurity  to  the  Exchequer,  that  if  he 
\i  caft  upon  trial  he  (hell  pay  treble  cofts,  befides 
all  other  penalties. 

'  When  fuch  reftriftions  are  impofed  upon  the 
inland  trade,  the  coafting  trade,  Wc  may  believe, 
cannot  be  left  very  free.  Every  owner  of  wool 
who  carrieth  or  eaufeth  to  be  cari&ied  any  wool 
to  any  port  or  place  on  the  fea-coaft,  in  order  to 
bt  from  theiice  trahfpbrted  by  fea  id  any  other 
place  or  port  on  the  eoaft,  muft  firft  caufe  an 
entry  thereof  to  be  made  at  the  port  from  whence 
ic  is  intended  to  be  conveyed,  containing  the 
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Weight,  mirks,  and  nurrtbtff  of  the  packagts  ^  ^.^  **• 
before  he  brings  th€  fame  within  five  miles  of 
that  port;  on  pain  df  forfeiting  the  fame,  and  alfo 
the  horfes,  carts,  and  other  carriages  -,  and  alfui 
of  fiiffering  2tnd  forfeiting,  as  by  thfe  other  law$ 
in  force  againft  the  ciportation  of  wool.  This 
law^  however,  (i  Will,  III.  chap,  32.)  is  fo 
very  indulgent  as  to  declare,  that  "  this  (hall  not 
*^  hinder  any  perfbn  from  carrying- his  wool 
*^  home  from  the  place  of  Ihearing,  though  it  be 
*'  within  five  miles  of  the  fea,  provided  that  in 
''  ten  days  after  Ihearing,  and  before  he  reriiove 
**  the  "^ool,  he  do  onder  his  hand  ccrrifv  to  the 
"  next  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  the  true  number 
^'^  of  fleeces,  arid  where  it  is  houfed  ;  and  do  not 
*'  remove  the  fame,  without  certifying  to  fuch 
*^  officer,  under  his  hand,  his  intention  fo  to  do, 
*^  three  days  before/'  Bond  muft  be  given  that 
the  wool  to  be  carried  coaft-ways  i^  to  be  landed 
at  the  particular  port  fot  which  it  is  entered  out- 
wards ;  and  if  any  part  of  it  is  landed  without  the 
prefence  of  an  officer,  not  only  the  forfeiture  of 
the  wool  is  luctirred  as  in  other  goods,  but  the 
tifual  additional  penalty  of  three  fhillings  fijr 
every  pound  weight  is  Hkewife  incurred. 

Our  v/ooUen  manufafturers,  in  order  to  juflify 
their  demand  of  fuch  extraordinary  reftriftions 
and  regulations,  confidently  a(ferted,thatEfigli(h 
wool  was  of  a  peculiar  quality,  fuperior  to  tl«at 
of  any  other  country  s  that  the  wool  of  other 
countries  could  not,  without  fome  mixture  ojT  it, 
be  wrought  up  into  any  tolerable  manufafture^ 
that  fine  cloth  could  not  be  mad6  without  k ; 
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that  England^  thercforr,  if  the  exportation  of  it 
could  be  totally  prevented,  could  monopolize  to 
herfclf  almoft  the  whole  woollen  trade  of  the 
world ',  and  thus,  having  no  rivals,  could  fell  at 
what  price  ihe  pleaied,  and  in  a  (hort  time  ac* 
c^uire  the  moft  incredible  degree  of  wealth   by 
the  mod  advantageous  balance  of  trade.     This 
doifthhe,    like  moft  other  doftrines  which   are 
confidently  cfTerted  by  any  confiderable  number 
of  people,  was,  and  ftill  continues  to  be,  moft  im- 
plicitly believed  by  a  much  greater  number;   by 
almoft  all  thofe  who   are   either  unacquainted 
with  the  woollen  trade,  or  who  have  not  made 
'  particular  enquiries.    It,  is,  however,  fo  perfeftly 
falfe,  that  EngliQi.wool  is  in  any  refpcft  ncccf- 
fary  for  the  making  of  fine  cloth,  that  it  is  alto- 
gether unfit  for  it.    Fine  cloth  is  made  altogether 
of  Span-ifh  wool.     Englilh  wool  cannot  be  even 
fo  mixed  with  Spanifti  w6q1  as  to  enter  into  the 
compofition  without  fpoiling  and  degrading,  in 
fome  degree,  the  fabric  of  the  cloth. 

It  has  been  fliown  in  the  foregoing  part  of 
this  work^  that  the  efFeft  of  thefc  regulations  has 
been  to  deprefs  the  price  of  Englifh  wool,  not 
only  below  what  it  naturally  would  be  in  the  pre- 
fent  times,  but  very  much  below  what  it  adually 
was  in  the  time  of  Edward  IIL  The  price  of 
Scots  wool,  when  in  confcquence  of  the  union 
it  became  fubje£t  to  the  fame  regulations,  is  faid 
to  have  fallen  about  one  half.  It  is  obferved  by 
the  very  accurate  and  intelligent  author  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Wopl,  the  Reverend  Mr.  John 
Smith,  that  the  price  of  the  beft  Englifh  wool  in 
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Hngland  is  generally  below  what  wool  of  a  very 
inferior  quality  commonly  fells  for  in  the  market 
of  Amfterdam.  To  deprefs  the  price  of  this 
commodity  below  what  may  be  called  its  natural 
and  proper  price,  was  the  avowed  purpofc  of 
thofe  regulations;  and  there  feems  to  be  no 
doubt  of  their  having  pi-oduced  the  efFcft  that 
was  expedted  from  them. 

This  redu6kion  of  price,    it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  by  difcouraging  the  growing  of  wool, 
muft  have  reduced  very  much  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  that  commodity,  though  not  below  what 
it  fontierly  was,  yet  below  what,  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  things,    it  probably  would  have  been^ 
had  it,  in  confequence  of  an  open  and  free  mar* 
ket,  been  allowed  to  rife  to  the  natural  and  pro* 
per  price.     I  am,  however,  difpofed  to  beljevei 
that  the  quantity  qf  the  annua)  produce  cannot 
have  been  much,  though  it  may  perhapis  havei 
been  a  little,  afFefted  by  thefe  regulation*.    The 
growing  of  wool  is  not  the  chief  purpofe  for 
which  the  (beep  farmer  employs  his  induftry  and 
flock.  '  He  exp€<5ts  his  profit,  not  fo  much  from 
the  prite  qf  the  fleece,  as  frqm  that  of  the  car- 
cafe  j  and  the  average  or  ordinary  price  of  the 
latter,  muft  even,  in  many  cafes,  make  up  to 
him  whatever  deficiency  there  may  be  in  the 
average  or  ordinary  price  of  the  former.     It  has 
been  obferved  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work, 
that  "  Whatever  regulations  tend  .to  fink  the 
*^  price,  either  of  wool  or  of  raw  hides,  below 
*^  what  it  naturally  would  be,  muft,  in  an  im- 
*^  proved   and  cultivated  countfyi    have    fomc 
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**  The  price  both  of  the  great  4nd  fcnall  cattle 
*'  which  are  fed  on   improved  ?nd  cultivated 
'*  land,  miifl:  he  fufficient  to  pay  the  rent  which 
^^  the  landlord,  and  the  profit  which  the  farmer 
'f  has  rcafon  to  expe^  frbm  improved  and  cul- 
<^  tiTated'laod.    If  iris  not,  they  will  ipon  ccafe 
*«  to  feed  them.     Whatever  part  of  this  price, 
"  therefore,   is  not  paid ;  by  the.  iraoJ.  and  the 
f^  hide,  muft  he  paid  by  the  eareafe.    The  Icfs 
^«  thprc  is  paid  for  the  one,  the  more  amit  be 
'^  piid  for  the  other*.     In  what  manner  this 
^v  price  is  to  be.  divided  upon  the  ^i^F^ot  ports 
^'  of  thcbeaft,  is  indifferent  to  the  landlords  and 
f^  farmers,  'provided  it  is  all  paid  to  then^w     In 
^f  an.  impiiovedr  and  cokivaced  coantry;  thece-r 
^f  fone,  their  ihtereft  as  landlords  and  'fstrmars 
♦*  cannot  iiff.  much  affc&cd  by  fuch  regulations, 
^«  thpugh  .tbcir  i^iereft  as  CQnfumer^  m^^  by 
«« the  rife.  in.  the  price  Qfprovifiona/'-' Aceord- 
ing  to;  this  rcafonrng,  therefore^  thia  djegr^atioq 
in  the  price  of  woqi  is  not  likely,  mnAnmipif^vtd 
and  (Jultivated  country,  to  QCQiiGon  anjfiUmkiu- 
tion  in  the  annual  prbduce- of  |ftaitxKWR«]Ktttyi 
expept  fo  fiir  2C^,  by.  raiSug  the  price- ef^irtatton, 
it  may  fom^^hatdirni^iflh  the  demand  for,   and 
confequently  the  produfticek'  dfj;  thatparHe^i^ 
fpecies  of  butchers  meat,     Its  effeftj  iiow^vtr, 
even  in  this  way,  it  is  probable^  is  ilof  y^ry  <awi* 
fxdcrable.  .       .^k  .«. 

But  though  its  eflfcft  upon  the  quantity  hi  the 
annual  produce  may  not  have  been  vei^y'^om- 
fidcrable,   its  eflPedk  upon  the  quMHyitU^'^ay 

perhaps 
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perhips  be  thought,  muft  nc'ccflarily  have  teen  ^  ^^^^  **• 
very  great*  The  ^degradation  in  thequali^of 
£iiglifh  wool,  if  not  below  what  it  was  in  former 
xhats,  yet  below  what  it  naturally  would  have 
Jbeen  in  the  prefent  ilate  of  improveineDt  and 
cultivation,  muft  have  been,  it  may  perhaps  be 
fuppofed,  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  dc- 
Igradation  of  price.  As  the  (Quality  depends  upon 
the  breed,  upon  the  pallure,  and  upon  the  ma* 
aagement  and  cleaolinefs  of  the  flieep,  during 
the  whole  :prqgrefs  of  the  growth  of  the  fleece, 
the  attention  to  thefe  Qircomftances,' it  may  na- 
turally enough  be  imagined,  can  never  -  be 
greater  than  in  proportion  to  the  recompenqe 
•which  the  price  of  the  fleece  is  likely  to  make 
for  the  labour  and  expenoe  which  that  attention 
requires.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  goodi- 
nefs  of  the  fleece  depends,  in  a  great  meafurc, 
lapon  tl^  health,  growth,  ^nd  bulk  of  the  mnu 
mal  s  the  fame  attention  wiiich  is  neceflary  for 
the  improvement  of  the  carcafe,  is,  in  fome  rc- 
fpeft^,  filfficienc  for  :that  of  tb^  fleece*  Nor^ 
wthftaftding  the  degradaaSoii  of  price,  Englilh 
¥rool  is  fsid  ta  have  beeti^^  improved  qonft^erably 
during  the  <Jourfe  even  of  the  prcfc^nt  century. 
The  improvement  might  perhaps  have  beeh 
greater -if  the  price  had  been  better;  but  the 
lowiiefs  of  price,  though  ;it  rtiay  have  dbftru(5terf, 
yet  eertaiftly  it  has  not  altogether  pnevented 
that  improeemeht. 

'  Thb  violence  of  *tbefe  regulations,  tliefefore, 
TeemB  to  have  affeft«i  neither  the  <juantity  nor 
the  \<|tjrfity  o£'the-iin*ftiial-produce  of -Wool  f6 

K  k  4  ^  much 
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*  ^jy^  ^  much  as  it  might  have  been  cxpc£bed  to  do 
(though  I  think  it  probable  that  it  may  have  af- 
fefted  the  latter  a  good  deal  more  than  the  for- 
mer) ;  and  the  intereft  of  the  grow:ers  of  wool^ 
though  it  muft  have  been  hurt  in  fomc  degree, 
feems,  upon  the  whole>  to  have  been  much  Icfs 
hurt  than  could  vireli  have  been  imagined. 

These  confiderations,  however,  will  notjufkifj 
the  abfolute  prohibition  of  the.  exportation  of 
wool.  But  they  will  fully  juiJbify  thue  impofitjon 
qf  a.  con6derable  tax  upon  that  exportation.    • 

To  hurt  in  any  degree  th<  inttreft  of  any  one 
crder  of  citiaens,  for-  no  other  purpofc  but  to 
promote  that  of  fomc  other,  is^^  evidently  contrary 
to  that  juftice  and  equality  of  treatment  -  %hich 
the  fovereign  owes,  to  ail  the  different  orders ' of 
his  fubjefts.  But  the  prohibition  certainly  hurts, 
in  fpme  degree,  the  intcrcft  of  the  growers  of 
wool,  for  no  o(her  pufpx^le  t^u^  Wt  prooioc^  that 
of  the  manufa&urers.  ■.   . 

EvBRY  different  order  of  citizens  is  bo^ftid  to 
contribute  to  the  fupport  of  the  foyere^go-  Of 
f  ommon^caltht  •   A  ux  of  five,  or  even  ^^  ten 
ihil lings .  upon  the  Texpprtation  of  teycry  tod  of 
lypol,  would  produce  a  very  goft^fidemblbreyenii^ 
tp  the  fovereign.     It  wquld  Kurt-thpinferrftpf 
(lie  growers  fornewhat  ]tf$  thaa  the  prphil^idoq^ 
becaufe  it  woqld  not  probably  lower  (h^.pi^ 
of  vs^ppl  quite  fp  mqch.     It  woyld  afiprd^afuS^ 
ficient  advantage  to  the  manyf^iS^i^rer,  becaiii^^ 
fhough  he  might  not  buy  ,his.  wpol  altogether /q 
pheap  a$  under  the  prphibitioni>   he  .tvoiild  ftiH 
|)qy  it,  at  \e^{\,  fiy^  of  \m  ihillipgs  c^ieaper,  th^r^ 

;.        .  "  '   an? 
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5Hiy  fbrcign  manufadkurcr  could  buy  it,  befides  chap. 
faving  the  freight  and  infurance,  which  the 
other  would  be  obliged  to  pay.  It  is  fcarce 
poflible  to  d<^vife  a  tax.  which  could  produce 
.^ny  confiderable  revenue  to  the  fovereign,  and 
zt  th^  fame  time  occaQon  fo  little  inconveniency 
to  any  body* .  -     . 

TUf£ .  prohibition,  aotwithftanding  all  the  pe* 
nalties  wb^9b  guard  it,  <loes..2iot  prevent  the 
exportation  of  wool.^  It  is.  exported,  it  is  well 
.k^pwn,  in  g^eat  quantities.  .The  great  diJfFer- 
.cnjp9  l^fitwc^iq;  the  pr^ce  initherhome  and  that  in 
liie.  foreign  I  n|arJket,  prefents  fuch  a  temptatioo 
fo  fmnggUog,  that  all  the  rigpur  of  the  law  can* 
not  prevent  ic  .  This  illegal  exportation  is  ad- 
vantageous to, nobody  but  the.%uggler«,yAiegaJi 
j??^ott^ioa  fubj^ftito^a,jto3C,  by/affofding  a  reve- 
nuQ  to^.i^.  4^vc«eign»  and  thereby  faying  the 
iiTipofition  pf  l^ojf  otl^er^  pfijrhap#f  oiorc  bufden- 
fome  and  inoonvAiient  taxes,  .might  proy^ftd^ 
.y«!iJ»g?ous  to  all  .thfi^^iffcrqit ^fuly^dk^  ^;  ?H? 

,,  .T»E.«pQrtatipn.  of  fuUer's ,c^rth,  or/ul.ler*s 
pJaJTi  fupppfed  to  he  ti«ce||ary  .for;,prepW^'an^ 
ickanfing.tbc.WQoUcn  manVfaAurcs,  hajs  been 
rub^e^d.tQ.neady  (he  iarnc  penalties  as  the  ex^ 
Pprtatioa  of  WQ9I;.  :Evei>  tpbjicco-pipe  ^clay, 
|;hougb^  a$:l(jK>3Krleidged  to  te  different  from  ful- 
ler-s  clay^vypt,  on  account  of  their  refenfiblance, 
^ndfbccaufp  fuller's  clay  rriight  fofnetimcs  be 
exported  as^t€>bacco^pipe  clay,  has  been  laid 
^der  the  faiT)^  prohibitionis  and  penalties. 


Wirt 
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^^^y  ^  By  the  13th  and  ^4tHtrf  Charles  M*.  ehap.  f. 
the  exportatiort,  not  only  of  raw  hides,  but  of 
tanned  leather,  except  in  the  feapef  of  boots, 
fhoesi  or  flippers,  ^ras' prohibited V  and  the  lav 
gave' a  monopoly  to  our  boot-nrakers  and  Ihoe- 
makers,'  not  only  againft  our  graziers,  but  againft 
our  tanners.  By  fubfcquent  ftatutes  our  tanners 
have  got  t&en^felves  eKiempted  front  this  rtiono- 
oly,  upon!  paying  a  fmall  tax  ttf  y^ly  one  fhil- 
in^  on  tht  htsridPed  weight  of' tarinea  leather, 
Wighing  one  huhdred'knd'twclihe^  pounds.-  They 
have  obtained^tlcewife  the  drawbStk- of  two- 
thtfds  of  the  ejccife  duties  imp6(td'''tipon' their 
comnftodity,  eveh'^in  exported  without' further 
iriantififturc.  '  lAll 'manufSftures  ^f  ^catTicr  may 
fee  exported  duty-free  •  and  the*  c^Jjoi^tet-  ii  Ire- 
tSi'es'  chtirJdi  td'tW  drawback  6f^^hti9\9ih  du- 
tic's  of  exfcifc.  'Our  graziers IHll^'fco^Siiue  fiib- 
jeft  W  thfc  old'  tribti6po}f.  GnHJiiefs  Separated 
fr6nj  bne  arfo<her/'arid  diiperfea  Arough  a  the 
dl&cVent  corners  of  the  country,  Cannot,,  with- 
qut,, great  difficuify^  cpmbine  together  for  the 
J>wJ)of^'  !riN^  "qf  "^HrttpoQhg  WonojioMeff  \ipon 
tbJe^^  exemiittfrg  themfelves 

from  Tucb  ai  'majf^'hivc  pitri  impofed  upon 
tliejiA'  W  other  '  peoplfc.  rM^wmflfttircrs  of  rfl 
Kinds,  coll^fted  togethrt^m  ftunperotis  bodies  in 
all  great  cities,  eaflfy  tan.  Even  the  horns  of 
tattle  are  prohibited  to  be  ex|Kirteds  and  the 
tWQ  insignificant  trades  of  tfie^  homer  and  comb* 
maker  enjoy,  in  this  rcfpcft,  a  monopoly  againft 
the  graziers,.     - 

ReSTRAINTSj 
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Res'^;r4int^, -cither  by  prohibitions  or  by  ^  viu  *** 
tfkxes^  upon;  the  exportation  qf  goods  which  arc 
pafti^Uy,  but  not,  cQoiplejely  m^mifafturcd,  arc 
not  peculiar  tp. .  thc:  ni^nufafture  of  leather.    As 
iang  ^  a(ty  thjng  remaia^  to  be  done,  in  order 
to.  f\t  My  Qominf!iQ4^(y  ^9r  i^Rlc;diA(e  ufe  and  con^ 
fumption,  our  manufafturef^  ;  think   that   they 
thexwfelves.ought  tp  have  th^  doii>g  of  it.  Wool- 
l^en  yarn  and  worked, are  pi^ibited  to  be  cx^ 
ported  \jft<fer  ths  :fti^c  pcft^hij5&  as  wool.    IBv«j 
white, cloths  are  Atbjfft  W  «iJy$y  upon  cxporta- 
tipn,  and  ovjrt^yffs  haste  fp  f4^Qb'tai».cd*a  tnono-^ 
poly  againft  .pur  ,c^thiers.'  ^/  Q^^r-  clp(hicrs>  would 
pM^l^ly ..ha^?  Jt)fl?n,^blc.<b  drfcnd  thcimfelucd 
ag^nft  .iV^-J^VK  iit  h^p^n?  thftttht' g^ratcr  part  of 
pur  pj:incipal  <fk)tMers  ;are'  t^oifelves . MkcwH'e 
dye^?^  W?ttcl>-cafes>  d^ck^^fej,  and  dial-plates 
for.clopks  and  wgtcbe3,  have,  been  prohibited  to 
l?fi*  fJfp^riiedn. -Our   clqck-mafccrs  -and  watefe 
mak?W.ari?j  ic.icflmsj  v^nwilliing  that. the  price  of 
thijst  f^t  o(  work^i wibip  (hduld  be  raifed  upmi 
ihcfXk  by  ^ive*  poaa^W^ian  of  foreigners. 
,  J&y;;fom§  c^W  ftatutiqs  of  Edward  III.,  H^n* 
r,y  AfIILy'.a9d  Edw,ard  YL,:  th^  exportation  ©f. 
ail  n>^tifils.5afas:.probibiit^.  *  Lead  ^nd  tin  were 
jjlQ9e7e»<;^ptQd^  .'probably  on   account  of  the 
great  ab^nd^ooe.of  thofenaetalsj.  io  the  exporta- 
tWrt'.Qf  wbicbsaoanfidcrablep^trtof  the  ti>ade  of 
tbc»kwtgd4in>  iB^thofc  days  oonfifted.     For  the 
ciw^r^gemeofcof:  xhe  mii^iig  trade,  the  5th  of 
,  WiUtwaarsftftd  Mary>  ch^p.- 17*  exempted  from 
this  prohibition)  trbn,  cop^ei^j  and  mundic  metal 
fpade.  fcoim  Bttttlh;  orCr    The  exportation  of  aU 

forts 
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BOOR  forts  of  copper  bars,  foreign  as  well  as  Britiib, 
was  afterwards  permitted  by  the  9th  and  loth  of 
William  III.  chap.  26.  The  exportation  of  un- 
manufa£lured  brafs,  of  what  is  called  gun-metal, 
belUmetal^  and  (hro(F*metal>  dill  continues  to  be 
prohibited.  Brafs  manufafturcs  of  all  forts  may 
be  exported  duty  free. 

Th£  exportation  of  the  materials  ormanufac* 
turc,  where  it  is  not  altogether  prohibited,  is  in 
many  cafes  fubjeAed  to  confiderable  duties. 

By.tlic  8ch  George  I.  chap.  15.,  the  exporta- 
tion of  all  goods,  the  produce  or  manufadure  of 
Great  Britain,  upon  which  any  duties  had  been 
impofed  by  former  ftatutes,  was  rendered  duty 
free.  The  following  goods,  however,  were 
excepted:  Allum,  lead,  lead  ore,  tin,  tanne4 
leather,  copperas,  coals,  wool  cards,  white  wooU 
len  cloths,  lapis  calaminaris,  (kins  of  all  forts, 
glue,  coney  hair  or  wool,  hares  wool,  hair  of  all 
forts,  horfcs,  and  litharge  of  lead.  If  you  ex-* 
cept  horfes,  all  thefe  are  either  materials  of  ma- 
nufafture,  or  incomplete  manufaAures  (which 
may  be  confidcred  as  materials  for  ftill  further 
manufa£ture),  or  inftruments  of  trade.  This 
ftatute  leaves  them  fubjedt  to  all  the  old  du- 
ties which  had  ever  been  impofed  upon  them, 
the  old  fubfidy  and  one  per  Cent,  outwards. 

By  the  fame  ftatute  a  great  number  of  foreign 
drugs  for  dyers  ufe,  arc  exempted  from  all  du- 
ties upon  importation.  Each  of  them,  how- 
ever, is  afterwards  fubjefted  to  a  certain  duty, 
not  indeed  a  very  h^avy  one,  upon  exportation. 
Our .  dyers,  it  feems,  while  they  thought  it  for 

their 
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their  intcrcft  to  encourage  the  importation  of  ^' "  ^  **• 
thofe  drugs,  by  an  exemption  from  all  duties, 
thought  it  likewife  for  their  intereft  to  throw 
Ibme  fmall  difcouragement  upon  their  export- 
ation. The  avidity,  however,  which  fuggefted 
this  notable  piece  of  mercantile  ingenuity,  mod 
probably  difappointed  itfelf  of  its  obje6t.  Ic 
neceffarily  taught  the  importers  to  be  more 
careful  than  they  might  otherwife  have  been,. 
that  their  importation  fhould  not  exceed  what 
was  neceflary  for  the  fupply  of  the  home 
market.  The  home  market  was  at  all  times 
likely  to  be  more  fcantily  fupplied  j  the  com- 
modities were  at  all  times  likely  to  be  fome* 
what  dearer  there  than  they  wouH  have  been, 
had  the  exportation  been  rendered  as  free  as  the 
importation. 

By  the  above- mentioned  ftatute,  gum  fenega, 
or  gum  arable,  being  among  the  enumerated 
dying  drugs,  might  be  imported  duty  free-.  They 
were  fubjcfted,  indeed,  to  a  fmall  poundage 
duty,  amounting  only  to  three  pence  in  the 
.  hundred  weight  upon  their  re-exportation.  France, 
enjoyed,  at  that  time,  an  exclufivc  trade  to  the 
country  moft  produftive  of  thofe  drugs,  that 
which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Senegal ; 
and  the  Britifli  market  could  not  eafily  be  fup- 
plied  by  the  immediate  importation  of  them  from 
the  place  of  growth.  By  the  25th  Geo.  II.  there* 
fore,  gum  fenega  was  allowed  to  be  imported 
(contrary  to  the  general  difpofitions  of  the  aft 
of  navigation),  from  any  part  of  Europe.  As 
the  law,  however,  did  not  mean  to  encourage 

this 
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*  ?v^  ^  ^^^^  fpecics  of  trade,  fo  iontrary  ta  thfe  general 
principles    of  the  mercantile    policy  of  Eng- 
land>  it  impofed  a  duty  of  ten  fhillings  the  hun* 
drcd  weight  upon  fuch  importation,  and  no  part 
of  this  duty  was  to  be  afterwards  drawn  back 
upon  its  exportation.     The  facccfsful  war  which 
began  in  1755  gave  Great  Brirain  the  fanfic  ex- 
clufive  trade  to  thofe  countries  which.  France  had 
cftjoyed  before.     Our  manufafkurers,  as  foQn  as 
the  peace  was  mddc,  endeavoured  to  avail  them- 
fclves  of  this  advantage,  and  to  eftabliih  a  mo- 
nopoly in  their  own  favour,   both  againft  the 
growers,  and  againft  the  importers  of  this  com- 
irtodity.  By  the  5th  Geo.  Ill*  therefore,  chap.  37. 
the  exportation  of  gum  feijega  from  his  majefty's 
dominions  in  Africa  was  confined  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  was  fubjefted  to  all  the  fame  reftric- 
tions,  regulations,  forfeitures  and  penalties,   as 
that  of  the  enumerated  commodities  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  colonics  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies. 
Its  importation,  indeed,  was  fubjefted  to  a  fmall 
duty  of  fix-pence  the  hundred  weight,  but  its  re- 
exportation was  fubjefted  to  the  enormous  duty 
of  one  pound  ten  (hillings  the  hundred  weight. 
it  was  the  intention  of  our  manufafturers  that. 
the  whole  produce  of  thqfe  countries  ftiould  be 
inftported  into  Great  Britain,  and  in  order  that 
they  themfetves  might  be  enabled  to  buy  it  at 
their  own  price,  that  no  part  of  it  Ihoirld  be  ex- 
ported again,  but  at  fuch  an  expence  as  would 
fiifficientfy  difcocrrage  that  exportation.     Their 
avidity,'  however,   upon  this,  as  well" as  upon 
many  o^er  occafions,  difappointed  itfelf  6f  its 

objcd. 
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objeft.  Tbii  enoFinous  duty  prefented  f«ch  a  ^  ^  a  n 
temptation'  ta  fmuggVing,  that  great  quantities 
of  this  comnlodity  were  clandeftinelj^  exported^ 
probably  to  all  the  manufafturing  countries  of 
Europe,  but  particularly  to  Holland,  not  only 
from  Great  Britain  but  from  Africa*  Upon  this 
accouhty  by  the  14  Geo*.  III.  chap.  10.  this  duty 
upon  exportation  was  reduced  to  five  fhillings 
tilt  hunttred:  weight. 

In  the  book  of  ratea>  according  to  which  the 
old  fublidy  was  levied,  beaver  (kins  were  efti^ 
mated  ac  fix  (hillings  abd  eight-pence  a  piece, 
andi  the  .dt£ferent  fubQdies  and  impofts,  which 
bcfarrc  theyeair  1721  bad.bccn  laid  upon  their  im- 
portation, amounted  to  onc-fifth.part  of  the  rate^ 
or  to  fixteen-pence  upon  each  (kin ;  all  of  which, 
except  half  the  old  fubfidy>  amounting  only  to 
two-pence,  was  drawn  back  upon  exportation. 
This  duty  upon  the  inrportation  of  fo  iniportaot  a 
iTiaterial  of  manufafture  had  been  thought  too 
high,  and,  in  the  year  1722,  the  rate  was  reduced 
to  two  (hillings  and  fix-pence,  which  reduced  the 
diucy  upon  importation  to  fix-pencc, ,  and  of  this 
only  one  half  was  tq  be  drawn  back  upon  export*  , 
ation.  The  fame  fucc^cfsful  war  put  the  country' 
moft  pmduAive  of  beaver  under  the  doitiinion  of: 
Great  Britain,  and  beaver  (kins  being  among  the! 
enumerated  comoiodities,  their  exportation  fronx 
America  <^as  confequently  confined  to  the  market, 
of  Great  Britain.  '  Our  manufafturers  foon  be- 
thought thettifelves  of  the  advantage  which  they- 
iiiight  make  of  this  circumftance,  and  in  the  year 
1764,  the  duty  upon  tlue  importation  of  beavcr- 
I  (kin 
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{kin  was  reduced  to  one  pedny^  but  the  duty 
upon  exportation  was  raifed  to  fcven-pehce  each 
ikin^  without  any  drawback  of  the  duty  upon  im^ 
portation.  By  the  fame  law,  a  duty  of  eighteen- 
pence  the  pound  was  impofed  upon  the  exporta^ 
tion  of  beaver-wool  or  wombs,  without  making 
any  alteration  in  the  duty  upon  the  importation 
of  that  comnrK)dity,  which  when  imported  by 
Britiih  and  in  Britiih  (hipping,  amounted  at  thac 
time  to  between  four-pence  and  five-pence  Ihe 
piece. 

Coals  may  be  confidered  both  as  a  materia) 
of  manufa<Sture  and  as  an  inflrument  of  trader 
Heavy  duties,  accordingly,  have  been  impofed 
upon  their  exportation,  amounting  at  prefenc 
(1783)  to  more  than  five  fliillings  the  ton,  or 
to  more  than  fifteen  fhillings  the  chaldron, 
Ncwcaftle  mcafure ;  which  is  in  moft  cafes  more 
than  the  original  value  of  the  commodity  at  the 
coal  pit,  or  even  at  the  (hipping. port  for  export- 
ation. .  ' 

The  exportation,  however,  of  the  inftrumentsof 
trade,  properly  fo  called,  is  commonly  reftraincd, 
hot  by  high  duties,  but  by  abfolute  prohibitions. 
Thus  by  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  IIL  chap.  20. 
feft.  8.  the  exportation  of  frames  or  engines  for 
knitting  gloves  or  (lockings  is  prohibited  under* 
the  penalty,  not  only  of  the  forfeiture  of  fuch 
frames  or  engines,  fo  exported^  or  attempted  to 
be  exported,  bup  of  forty  pounds,  one  hatf^o  the 
king,  the  other  to  the  perfon  who  (hall  inform 
or  fue  for  the  fame.  In  the  fame  manner  by  the 
14th  Geo.  III.  chap,  7 1  •  the  exportation  to  foreign 

parts. 
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parts^  of  any  utenfils  made  ufe  of  in  the  cotton^  ^  "  ^  ^* 
linen^  woollen  and  filk  manilfa&ures,  is  prohi* 
bitcd  under .  the  penalty,  not  only  pf  the  for* 
feiture  of  fuch  utenfils,  but  of  two  hundred 
pounds  to  be  paid  by  the  perfon  who  fluU  of^ 
fend  in  this  manner,  and  likewife  of  two  hundred 
poundsl  to  be  paid  by  the  mafter  of  the  Ihip  who 
Ihall  knowingly  fufFer  fuch  utenfih  to  be  loaded 
on  board  his  ihip. 

Whbh  fuch  heavy  penalties  Were  impofed 
upon  the  exportation  of  the  dead  inftruments  of 
trade>  it  could  not  wdl  be  expe Aed  that  the 
living  inltrument^  the  artificer,  ihould  be  allows 
ed  to  gd  free.  Accordingly,  by  the  5  Geo.  L 
chap.  27*  the  perfon  who  fliall  be  convifted  of 
enticing  any  artificer  of,  or  in  any  of  the  manu^ 
fa&ures  of  Great  Britain,  to  go  into  any  foreign 
parts,  in  order  to  pradice  or  teach  his  trade>  is 
liable  for  the  firft  offence  to  be  fined  in  any  fum 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,,  and  to  three 
months  imprifonment,  and  until  the  fine  ihall 
be  paid ;  and  for  the  fecond  offence,  to  be  fined 
in  any  fum  at  the  difcretion  of  the  court,  and  to 
imprifonment  for  twelve  months,  and  until  the 
fine  ihall  be  paid.  By  the  23  Geo.  IL  chap,  xj* 
this,  penalty  is  increafed  for  the  firit  offence  to 
five  hundred  pounds  for  every  artificer  fo  enticed^ 
and  to  twelve  months  imprifonment,  and  until 
the  fine  ihall  be  paid ;  and  for  the  fecond  of* 
fence,  to  one  thoufand  pounds,  and  to  two 
years  imprifonment^  and  until  the  fine  ihall  be 
paid. ' 

VouIL  Li  Bv 
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By  tbe  fimtler  ofthofe  two  ftteutcs^  li^oQ  proof 
that  any  perfim  baa  be^h  tnmcing  any  atti-^ 
ikcr^  or  dwt  toy  artificer  k^[  promtled  or  coii^ 
thi£ked  fio  go  into  foreign  part^  for  the  |>ur|i^eff 
siknrofM,  Cwh  Uiftin^if  rn^y  b^  bbUged  to  give 
ftcurity  ac  the  difetetion  of  the  comti  thaf 
he  ftall  ixot  gCir  beyond  thd  feas^  and  may  i^ 
committdl  CO  prifoii  tmtil  he  ^ire  fuch  ie^** 
rity. 

:  If  any  stiiicerlrt^gmie. beyond  thfe  Ofm^  and 
is  exefeififlg  or  ctjbchkig  his  trade  in  any  fer^i^ 
councry»  upon  warn^iSg*  bring  giVto  to  hiiA  by 
any  of  hii  majeAy's  t^liiiders  or  conftris  i^brdiui> 
oi  by  one  of  kid  majefty's  fedretarie^  of  ftati  f^b^ 
&e  time  berfig)  if  he  d6es  n6t>  ^tthln  fix  ildoiiths 
after  fuch  wamifigj  return  Into  iMsr^fait^  and 
from  th^cefdnb  abide  ahd  inhfibk  cbnmriwiAy 
within  the  faitfej  he  is  from  thenceforth  deoiared 
incapable  of  taking  any  legscey  detifed  to  l^rtt 
within. this  kingdom^  of  of  bamgr  eiaeetit^lt  or 
admintiliitor  to  any  perfon>  iftr  of  taking  any 
lands  witbb  this  kingdom  by  difcent,  deiiJib^  b1^ 
purchafe.  He.  iilcewtfe  for^lts  to  the  km^^  all 
his  lands^  ^ooda  and  ch^telSi  is  declared  kit  ^Itri 
in  every  refjiea,  and  is  put  out  6f  the  king's 
prote&ion. 

It  is  unneceiBaryj  I  itinagme,  to  obfttte,  hOW 
contrary  fu<^h  regulations  are  to  the  boafted  li-^ 
berty  of  the  fubjea,  of  which  we  affect  to  be  fa 
very  jealous  >  but  whi^h,  in  this  cafe,  isfo  pkJnIy 
fecrificed  to  the  fiitilc  intereffs  of  our  merchants 
and  manufafturcrs# 

-4  Thz 
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The  lludable  motive  of  all  thcfc  regulations, 
i^  to  e:{etend  our  oWix  i^anufaiftures,  rifot  by  their 
own  irtiprovemcnt,  but  by  the  dcpreffion  of  thofc 
of  all  otrr  neighbours,  and  by  putting  an  end, 
as  much  as  poffible,  to  the  troublefome  compe- 
tition of  ftich  odiotjs  and  difagreeable  rivals, 
Otir  mafter  rtianufafturers  think  it  reafonable^ 
that  they  themfelves  Ihould  have  the  monopoly 
of  the  ingenuity  of  all  their  countrymen.  Though 
by  r^ftraining,  in  fomc  trades,  the  number  of  ap* 
jprcntrces  which  can  be  employed  at  one  time, 
and  by  impoiing  the  neceflity  of  a  long  appren*^ 
tlc^fliip  in  ^11  trades,  they  endeavour,  all  of 
them,  id  confine  the  knowledge  of  their  refpeftive 
dnployttiefit^  to  as  fmall  a  number  as  poflible  r 
they  are  unwilling,  however,  that  any  part  of 
this  fmall  number  fbould  go  abroad  to  inftrufb 
foreigners. 

Goi*4uMPtioi^  h  the  fole  end  arid  purpofe  of 
all  produ^ion ;  and  the  intereft  of  the  producef 
ought  to  be  attended  to,  only  (b  far  as  it  may  be 
neceffary  for  promoting  that  of  the  confumcr. 
The  mabcim  is  fo  perfeftly  fclf-evidenti  that  ii 
Woiild  be  abfurd  to  attempt  to  ptbtt  it.  But  ih 
the  mercantile  fyftem^  the  intereft  of  the  con- 
fumer  is  almoft  conftantly  facrificed  to  that  of 
the  producer  j  and  it  feems  to  confidcr  produc- 
tion, and  not  confumption,  as  the  ultimate  end 
and  objeft  of  all  induftry  and  commerce. 

In  the  reftraints  upon  the .  importation  of  all 
foreign  commodities  which  can  come  into  com- 
petition with  thofe  of  our  own  growth,  or  manu* 
fafturc,  the  intereft  of  the  home-confumer  is 
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evidently  facrificed  to  that  of  the  producer.  Ir  is 
ahogcther  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter^  that  the 
former  is  obliged  to  pay  that  enhancement  of  price 
which  this  monopoly  almoft  always  occafions. 

It  is  altogether  for. the  benefit  of  the  producer 
that  bounties  arc  granted  upon  the  exportation 
of  fomc  of  Jiis  produAions.  The  home-confumer 
is  obliged  to  pay,  firft,  the  tax  which  is  necef- 
fary  for  paying  the  bounty,  and  fccondly,  the 
ftill  greater  ux  which  neccflarily  arifcs  from  the 
enhancement  of  the  price  of  the  commodity  in 
the  home  market* 

Bv  the  famous  treaty  of  commerce  with  Por- 
tugal, the  confamer  is  prevented  by  high  duties 
from  purchafing  of  a  neighbouring  country,  a 
commodity  which  our  own  climate  does  not 
produce,  but  is  obliged  to  purchafe  it  of  a 
diftant  country,  though  it  is  acknowledged,  that 
the  commodity  of  the'  diftant  country  is  of  a 
worfe  quality  than  that  of  the  near  one.  The 
home-confunier  is  obliged  to  fubmit  to  this  in« 
conveniency,  in  order  that  the ,  producer  may 
import  into  the  diftant  country  feme  of  his  pro- 
ductions upon  more  advantageous  terms  than  he 
would  othcrwifc  have  been  allowed  to  do.  The 
coufumer,  too,  is  obliged  to  pay,  whatever  en- 
hancement in  the  price  of  thofe  very  produdtions, 
this  forced  exportation  may  occafion  In  the 
home  market.         ' 

But  in  the  fyftem  of  laws  which  has  been 
eftabliftied  for  the  management  of  our  American 
and  Weft  Indian  colonies,  the  intereft  of  the 
home-confumer  has  been  facrificed  to  that  of 
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the  producer  ivith  si  more  extravagant  profuGon  c  w  a  p. 
than  in  all  our  other  commercial  regulations. 
A  great  empire  has  been  eftabliflied  for  the  folc 
purpofe  of  raifing  up  a  nation  of  cuftomers  who 
fhould  be  obliged  to  buy  from  the  (hops^  of  our 
different  producers,  all  the  goods  with  which 
thefe  could  fupply  them.  For  the  fake  of  that 
little  enhancement  of  price  which  this  monopoly 
might  afford  our  producers,  the  home-con^ 
fumers  have  been  burdened  with  the  whole  ex- 
pence  of  maintaining  and  defending  that  empire. 
For  this  purpofe,  and  for  this  purpofe  only,  in 
the  two  laft  wars,  more  than  two  hundred  mil- 
lions have  been  fpent,  and  a  new  debt  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  feventy  millions  has  been 
con  traded  over  and  above  all  that  had  been  ex- 
pended for  the  fame  purpofe  in  former  wars. 
The  intereft  of  this  debt  alone  is  not  only  greater 
than  the  whole  extraordinary  profit,  which,  it 
ever  could  be  pretended,  was  made  by  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  colony  trade,  but  than  the  whole 
value  of  that  trade,  or  than  the  whole  value  of 
the  goods,  which  at  an  average  h^ve  been  an-r 
nually  exported  to  the  colonies. 

It  cannot  be  very  difficult  to  determine  who 
have  been  the  contrivers  of  this  whole  mercan^ 
tile  fyftem  i  not  the  confumers,  we  may  believe^ 
whofe  intereft  has  been  entirely  neglected  j  but 
the  producers,  whofe  intereft  has  been  fo  care- 
fully attended  to  j  and  among  this  latter  clafs 
our  merchants  and  manufafturers  have  been  by 
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*  ^11?  ^  ^*^  ^^^  principal  archiceds.  In  the  mercantile 
regulations,  which  h^ve  been  taken  notice  of  in 
this  chapter,  the  intereft  of  our  oianufa&urers 
has  been  moft  peculiarly  attended  to;  and  the 
interefl:,  not  fo  much  of  the  confumers,  as  that 
of  fome  other  fets  of  producers,  ha$  (neen  lacri- 
ficed  to  it* 
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^HE  two  following  Accounts  arc  fubjoincd  in 
*  order  to  illuftrate  and  confirm  what  is  faid 
in  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  the  Fourth  Book,  con- 
cerning the  Tonnage  bounty  to  the  White  Her-? 
ring  Fiihery,  The  Reader,  I  believe,  rpajr 
depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  both  Accounts^ 

jh  Account  of  Bujfes  fitted  out  in  Scotland  for  Eleven 
Teafs,  with  the  Nu^mier  of  j^mpty  Barrels  carried 
Mt,  and  the  dumber  of  Barrels  qfHkrrings  caught  i 
slfo  the  Bounty  at  a  Medium  on  each  Barrel  of 
Seajieeks^  and  on  each  Barrel  whenfulfy  packed. 


X^^ABa 

^fomber  of 

Emp«y  Barrels 

Barrels  of  Her- 

Bounty  pdid   co   ihe 

Ye^^t%f, 

Buflet. 

carried  out. 

ri  ngt  caugh'. 

Bofr-8. 

■< 

£.       s.  d. 

1771 

49 

•  5948 

2832 

?o85    0    0 

1772 

168 

4i3»6 

J12237 

11055    7     ^ 

1773 

190 

42333 

42055 

12510     8     6 

1774 

248 

59303 

56365 

16952     2     6 

1775 

475 

69144 

52879 

19315  15     0 

1776 

294 

7^329 

Si^H 

21290    7     6 

1777 

240 

62679 

433 » 3 

17592     2    6 

1778 

22Q 

56399 

40958 

16316     2    6 

1779 

2Q.6 

55194 

29367 

15287       0      Q 

178Q 

181 

48^15 

19885 

1344.5    12      6 

1781 

?35 

3399^ 

16593 
378347 

96^13    12      6 

Tota 

1,2186 

550943 

155463  II    0 

Seafteeks 
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Seafteeks 


378347 


4.  deduced         H^iiSt 


Pounty  at  a  me- 
dium for  each  barrel  of 
fcafteeks,^.o    8     2{ 

But  a  barrel  of  fea- 
ftecks  being  only  rec- 
koned two-thirds  of  a 
barrel  fully  packed, 
one- third  is  dedudled, 
which  brings  the  boun- 
ty jo       £.  o  12     31 


"r'Ld"}  '5"3H 


And  if  the  herrings  are  exported, 
there  is  beiides  a  premium  of      •        o    2    S 


•■w 


«%»i 


So  that  the  bounty  paid  by  Go-r 
vernment  in  money  for  each  bar-r 
rel,  is  -  -         -         ^    J[f*  Q  ^4  11^ 

But  if  to  this,  the  duty  of  the 
fait  ufually  taken  credit  for  as  ex- 
pended in  curing  each  barrel,  which, 
at  a  medium  is  of  foreign,  one 
bufhel  and  one-fourth  of  a  buihe), 
at  10  s.  2L  bufhel,  be  added,  viz.         o  12     6 


The  bounty  on  egch  barrel  would 
gmount  to  - ,       »•        -        £'     ^    7 


Si 


If 
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If  the  herrings  are  cured  with  Britifli  fait,  it 

will  ftand  thus.  viz. 

Bounty  as  before        *         -  jC^^^+'^i 

— but  Jf  to  this  bounty  the  duty  on 
two  bufhels  of  Scots  fait  at  is.  6d. 
per  bulhel,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
quantity  at  a  medium  ufed  in  cur- 
ing each  barrel  is  added,  to  wit,  030 


.M 


The  bounty  on  each  barrel  will 
amount  to  -  -.       -     iC^  ^  ^7  ^^i 

And, 

When  biifs  herrings  arc  entered  for  home  con- 
fiimption  in  Scotland,  and  pay  the  (hilling  a 
barrel  of  dutj^,  the  bounty  ftands  thus,  to  wit  as 

before  -  -  -    iC«  <^  ^^     3i 

From  which  the  is.  z  barrel  is 
to  be  deducted  -  -        010 


o  II     3f 
But  to  that  there  is  to  be  added 
again,  the  duty  of  the  foreign  fait 
ufed  in  curing  a  barrel  of  herrings, 
viz.  -  -  -         -       o  12    6 


So  that  the  premium  allowed  for 
each  barrel  of  herrings  entered  for 
home  confumption  is        -        •    £•  ^     3    9i 


If 
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If  the  herrings  are  cdrtd  with  Britifh  fak^  it 

will  ftand  as  follows^  viz. 

/Bounty  on  each   barrel   brought  in   by  the 
bufles  as  above        ^^  <«  £•  ^  ^^    ii 

From  which  deduffc  the  t/.  a 
barrel  paid  at  the  time  they  are 
entered  for  home  confunlptioii  C     i     o 


■-^  •'  *~  •  ^ 


£•  o  II     3i 
But  if  to  the  bounty  the  duty  on 

two  bufliels  of  Scots  fait  at  i  ^.  6  d. 
per  bufhel^  fuppofed  to  be  the 
quantity  at  a  medium  ufed  in  cur- 
ing each  barrel^  is  added^  to  wit^        030 

The  premium  for  each  barrel  en-* 
tered  for  home  confumptipn  will  be  j£.  o  14.    ^i 


Though  the  lofs  of  duties  upon  hfcrf  Ihgii  ex- 
ported cannot,  perhaps,  properly  be  confidercd 
as  bounty;  that  upon  herrings  entered  for  home 
confumption  certainly  m^^y. 
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An  Account  of  the  ^antity  of  Foreign  Salt  m- 
ported  into  Scotland^  and  of  Scots  Salt  delivered 
Dutyfree  from  the  fForks  there  for  the  Fijhery, 
from  the  s^h  of  April  177 1  to  the  sth  of  April 
1782,  with  a  Medium  of  both  for  one  Tear. 


:■* 
•4 


PERIOD. 


Frdm  the  yth  of  April  1 
177 1,  to  the  5th  of  A|)ril  > 

I7«2.  J 
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Medium  for  one  Tear 


Foreign  Salt 
imported. 


Bttfhelt. 


936974 


85179^^ 


Scots  Salt  dei-l 
livered  from  I 
the  Worki. 


Bttihels. 


168226 


XT 


I 5 293 A 


NM 


It  is  to  be  obfervcd  that  the  Buftiel  of  Foreign 
Salt  weighs  841b.  that  of  Britifh  Salt  56  lb.  only* 


£ND   OF  THB   SECOND  VOLUME, 
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E  R  R  A  T  A» 


Page    5»  line  6»  fir  his  capital,  read  this  capitat. 

47,  — -   8,  y^  improvement  of  cuktFatioDt    rrad  m- 

provement  or  cultivation. 
129,  —  10,  y^r  Cfcipe,  r^4/ recipice.. 
277»  —  t9» /at  manufaHureSy  naJ  mRnub&varcrs^    \ 
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Hyadoaz 


This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  is  incurred  by  retaining  it 
beyond  the  specified  time. 

Please  return  promptly. 


FEB     ^6H 
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